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INTRODUCTION 


Tim Great War lias changed everything except 
human nature, and if the term “ morganatic 
marriage ’Vnow seems anachronistic ihere always 
will be men and women to rebel against conven- 
tion and to seek in experiment a panacea for rest- 
lessness and ennui. Mankind has ever been in- 
consistent. It has set up kings, pampered their 
families and pauperised their brains, applauded 
them when they have contracted “ love matches ” 
— going into ecstasies over their “ human quali- 
ties ” because a prince has married a peasant or a 
princess has condescended to ally herself with a 
“mere nobleman ’’—and then lias dethroned 
them for not being divine ! We may live., to see 
the day when an Englisli or American millionaire 
creates astonishment by permitting his daughter 
to marry a Windsor or a Romanoff, though in that 
case there will be many who will not long for 
old age because they shrink from the horrors of a 
bogus and spurious equality. 

A morganatic marriage is generally regarded as 
a love match, but an examination of the records 
does not prove them to be diore successful than 
less romantic alliances entered into for reasons of 
Std.te. There could have been no more captiva- 
tin|' story than that of the events which brought 
Abcmt the union between H.R.H. Princess Eliza- 
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beth of Austria and Otto von Windischgraetz, and 
yet the marriage has been a complete failure. If 
democratic Auste’ia can find time to establish a 
democratic divorce court its first cause cdebre 
will be Prince Otto von Windischgraet|! v. 
Princess Otto von Windischgraetz and «Many 
Others. There are charges and counter-charges 
on both sides, and altogether the affair indicates 
that the Hapsburgs are as unlucky as they are 
incompetent-. 

It has been rumoured that King Alexander 
wishes to marry an American beauty and make 
her his cpieen. He has for precedent Napoleon 
III who persuaded his volatile subjects to accept 
a lady of non-royal birth as their empress. It is 
doubtful, however, if he will succeed, for the over- 
taxed Greeks may not regard an American queen 
as the real article, and ultra-democrats like, above 
all things, to get value for other people’s money. 

Princess Patricia of Coimaught has two person- 
alities.^ In the royal circle she is a princess of the 
United Kingdom; outside it she ranks as the 
daughter of a duke and is I>ady Patricia Ramsay. 
The Gernian-madc wurd “ morganatic ” has only 
been whispered in conneotion with her marriage, 
but as it is most improbable that she ever will 
come near the succession to the thrwe it is 
unnecessary to define it. 

If may be urged that I have treated too roman- 
tically the twenty morganatic marriages 1 have 
chosen fonthis volume, but my excuse is that even 
a royal romance may have its romantic side, 

CHARIyES KINGSTGN. 



FAMOUS MORGANATIC 
MARRIAGES 

CHAPTER I 

A RUSSIAN ADVENTURESS 

A GREAT fancy-dress ball was in progress at one 
of the greatest mansions in Petrograd. Princes 
and princesses, relatives and friends of the czar, 
famous tjoblemen and women, were amongst 
the, throng, and every fashionable beauty in 
Russian society fvas there, determined to win as 
much admiration as she could for herself. It 
wa§ a night of nights, and a function l<»ng to 
be remembered in the annals of the capital. 

Suddenly a young girl— she was barely sixteen 
--entered the ballroom wearing tire ’dress of a 
southern peasant. It Was her first appearance 
in society, and only a few of the revellers knew 
Who she was; but from the moment they saw 
her all the men and most of the women had ejes 
for no one else. “Who is she?” “ Wliere 
does she come from?” “Can I obtain an 
introduction?” They asked these questions, 
entranced by the beauty of the new-comer, 
and soon it was whispered that she was the 
daughter of Count Hutton Czapski, a. nobleman 
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who had been Gompelled to live in retirement 
for some years owing to the loss of the greater 
part, of his ibr(.¥£ne ; and that was the reason 
why his daughter was practically a stranger to 
Petrograd society. 

She was certainly surpassingly beautiful) pos- 
sessing a lissome ligurc, dark, flashing, mis- 
chievous eyes, cherry lips, and a complexion 
that looked like a permanent blush. Before the 
ball was over she had a score of men at lier feet, 
and witliin a few liours was a recognised queed 
of beauty in a city of beautiful women. 

The next daj'^ lialf a dozen admirers called at 
her father’s house, and slie was very gracious 
to them until a Grand Duke put in an appear- 
ance. He was a silly #oimg man, witli a w'cakness 
for making a fool of himself, and Count Czapski, 
afraid lest he should offend the czar, implored 
her not to encourage the prince and to confine* 
her friendships to those in her own station in 
life. (Sonya —this was a pet name her father 
had given her — ^protested with a pout, but when 
matters were approaching a crisis the count 
took the affair into his own liands. With an 
intolerance which aped czarism he sent for a 
young friend of his, Alexander Kolemine, who 
held an obscure position in the Russian Legation 
at Berne, and ordered his daughter to marry 
hind. Sonya cried at first, but her father was 
adamant, and in the end she gave way. The 
ceremony was performed as secretly as possible, 
and Sonya Gzapski became Madame Kolemine. 

Her husband’s happiness did not last long, 
however. 
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He had romantically and conveniently fallen 
in love at first sight with the fascinating little 
beauty, and when she was his» wife he was the 
proudest man in the world, but within twenty- 
four hours he was astonished and dismayed to 
receive, challenges from three noblemen, each of 
whom declared that Madame Kolemine had 
sworn to marry him. There was no help for it ; 
and Kolemine had to fight them all. 

To the amazement of everybod}# he emerged 
unscathed, from the encounters, and these ex- 
citing experiences were followed by a brief 
period of dullness at Bcri|e. Kolemine hoped 
that his wife would settle down and forget the 
follies of her past. He was good to her, and he 
did all in his power to gratify her passion for 
jewels, but soon she began obtaining costly gems 
and expensive furs on credit, and Kolemine 
found himself laced by ruin. To add to his 
difficulties a cousin of the czar met him one day 
in ’the streets of Berne and struck him. across 
the face. Kolemine had never met the Grand 
Duke before, and he was in complete ignorance 
of his assailant’s motive, but it turned out that 
tjie young prince had nearly ruined himself 
dancing attendance on madame, who, when he 
confessed that he had no more money to spend, 
had coolly dismissed him. The Grand Duke, 
firmly convinced that Kolemine had been in 
the plot with his wife, took this method of 
forcing a duel. 

On the morning that it was to take place 
Madame Kolemine went to Paris by the first 
train. It did not matter to her whether her 
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husband was killed or iiot. All she wanted was 
a few days’ gaiety in the French capital. By 
now whatever heart the beauty may have been 
born with was turned to stone. She lived only 
for herself, and she hated and despised her 
husband because he was not rich enough for 
her. 

In Paris she heard that the Grand Duke had 
seriously injured her husband, but in return 
had received . half a dozen wounds. She oiily 
laughed and proceeded to dress for a visit to 
the opera. In vain her maid pointed out that 
her husband might be dying, and counselled her 
to go back to Berne, Madame would not hear 
of it. She w'ould not have been sorry had he 
died, for she wished to be free with the freedom 
of the woman who is a slave to her passions. 

Kolemine, howfcver, recovered, and madame 
had to return to his side. Critical days were 
ahead of them now, for the czar, incensed 
beyond measure by the duel, liad resolved 4.0 
dismiss Kolemine from the diplomatic service 
and exile him for ever from Russia. The young 
man was heartbroken, but he did not reproach 
the cause of all his troubles. As fpr madame 
she was perfectly indifferent, but, unconsciously, 
she was destined to save her husband fro|n dis- 
grace. One of her old admirers, a near relation 
of the czar’s, hearing of Kolemine’s desperate 
position, appealed in person to him to be lenient, 
and His Majesty, who was easily appeased, 
cancelled his first order, and merely transferred 
Kolemine from Berne to Darmstadt, little realis- 
that his clemency was going to cause a 
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eonviilsion in royal circles, and affect himself 
and his family in a way that no one could have 
foreseen. But it was a differetxt Madame Kole- 
ihine who arrived at Darmstadt. She had 
turned over a new leaf, she said, and her sudden 
reformation seemed to be genuine. She accepted 
no invitations unless her husband accompanied 
her, and instead of passing the days in reckless 
pleasure she took to visiting hospitals and 
charitable institutions, and, in short, became 
a charming woman, all heart and good nature. 
Kolemine was entranced. His humble house had 
now become a meeting-plage for the best people 
in the capital of the Grand Duchy of Hesse. 
Everybody wanted to know Madame Kolemine. 
She was the most popular hostess in the city. 
Of course, male admirers flocked around her, 
axtfl some even ventured to send her costly 
presents, but these were promptly returned 
unopened. Madame had reformed with a ven- 
gt*ance, and Alexander Kolemine blessed the 
day he had made her his wife. 

For some months this state of affairs existed. 
No gossip or scandal was associated with the 
name of Kolemine now, and madarae’s clever- 
ness a:nd popularity seemed to assure a splendid 
futuEe for them both when most imexpectedly 
the whole position of affairs was altered. 

Mada,me Kolemine, tired of a long series of 
receptions and dances, dressed herself one 
January morning for a solitary walk in the 
country lanes surrounding Darmstadt, and she 
started off, intending to pass some hours by 
herself in the country. Her husband was busy 
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with dispatches from Russia, and, having kissed 
her good-bye, returned to bis office. 

It was a bright, clear morning, and the sun 
shone with unusual brilliance for the time of 
year when Madame Kolemine, looking fascinat- 
ing in her furs, left her house. She was a*good 
walker, and she was soon enjoying the solitude 
of the fields beyond the city. Suddenly, how- 
ever, she was addressed by a tall, bearded man, 
whose dark eyes were gloominess personified,* and 
whose heavy mouth indicated a morose and 
taciturn disposition. Madame recognised him 
instantly, and made ^ her curtsey to Louis IV, 
reigning Grand Duke of Hesse. 

To her surprise the Grand Duke entered into 
conversation with her, and she, exhilarated by 
her walk, talked in a charming, fascinatingly 
unconventional manner until they were both sur- 
prised to discover that they hai been together 
two hours. 

“You must come and see me at the palace,” 
said the Grand Duke before they parted. “I 
am a lonely old man, and I should be honoured 
if you will favour me with your company for 
a few hours now and then.” 

Madame promised graciously, and the Grand 
Duke returned home. She was flattered and 
fluttered by his attentions, for she, a practised 
and'skilful flirt, had seen in the prince’s eyes’ 
something which told her that he had been 
attracted by her and would never fcarget her. 

Lonis IV was neither rich nor important so 
far as his own person was concerned, but by 
reason of his relationship to practically every 
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crowTied head in Europe he had to be taken 
seriously. His dominions were small, and he 
was, of course, merely a piippet in the hands 
of the German Empiegror, but he had married 
Princess Alice, Queen Victoria’s daughter, and 
the Queen Avas making him an allowance which, 
enabled him to maintain greater state than would 
have been possible on the beggarly contribution 
he received annually from his subjects. He had 
lost his wife a few years before meeting Madame 
Kolemine, but because she had loved her 
daughter dearly Queen Victoria took a special 
interest in the Grand Duke, and had generously 
intimated that she Avould do all she could for his 
five motherless children. 

The Grand Duke had been greatly affected 
by the death of his wife, and for years his 
palace>had been shorn of all gaiety. He was a 
gloomy man given to depression, and he took 
only a faint interest in the affairs of his country. 
But once lie had made the acquaintajice of 
Madame Kolemine he changed completely. The 
palace w^as put in the hands of the repairers 
and decorators, and Avhen ready it became 
the centre of social festivities in Darmstadt. 
Dinners, balls, receptions, and theatrical per- 
formances became the order of the day and 
nighty and all for the sake of the wife of the 
young Russian. Louis IV w^as, in feet, in love 
with Madame Kolemine. ^ 

It wm her greate.st triumph, and the prospect 
of sharing a Grand Ducal throne roused all the 
ambition of which the beauty was capable. 
She saw herself reigning over a not inconsider- 
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able portion of the Crcmian Empire, and she 
resolved that so lai* as she was eoncerhed the 
scandalmongers would not be able to link her 
name with the Grand Duke’s unless it was as 
. his wife.; , 

Louis IV made no attempt to conceal his 
passion for the beautiful Russian. It mattemd 
not to him that his advisers pointed out the 
risks he was running. They reminded him of 
the only person he feared —Queen Victoria, the 
resolute little woman who ruled all lier "felations 
with a rod of iron. Louis went pale at the thought 
of what the Queen might do if she heard, but he 
recovered his composure instantly, and went to 
see madame again. 

He was disappointed and exasperated at her 
coldness. “I like you, Louis,” she AVould tell 
him with a provoking laugh, followed by’ a sigh 
that might have meant anything, “but I’m n 
respectable married woman, and it is best we 
should^not see one another too often. Good-bye. 
Perhaps in the future we may meet again.” 

This sort of thing nearly drove the widower 
crazy. He wanted lier more than ever, and at 
last he had his way. The first step was her 
divorce from Alexander Kolemine. That was 
arranged easily enough, and as a reward Louis, 
with extraordinar>' cunning, induced the then 
Czar ‘of Russia to appoint the complacent 
Kolemine Consul-Gefleral of Japan. Japan was 
as far away from Darmstadt as one could desire, 
and all conberned were contented. 

The day came when Madame Kolemine moved 
from the Russian Legation to a small and 
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luxuriously furnished house standing in its own 
grounds. She was now living in a very retired 
fashions and only Louis and a few others ever 
saw her. But she was merely waiting, for she 
was well aware that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when the Grand Duke of Hesse would 
ask her to marry him. 

She left nothing to chance. Before Louis 
asked her to choose the date on which they were 
to be married she found two priests^who were 
willing to perform the ceremony in her drawing- 
room. The priests were, of course, well 
by her, and she guaranteed that she would 
take every prc(!aution to prevent the news of 
their participation in the ceremony becoming 
known, for Louis had influential relatives who 
could inflict severe punishment upon aiders and 
abettors in his great act of folly. 

Now tlie Grand Duke of Hesse was a very 
weak-minded person, and although, when not 
in madame’s society, he would swear that he 
did not want to marry her, the moment he 
'came within range of her bright eyes he was as 
clay in her hands. She could talk him over in 
a couple of minutes, and so, after days spent 
in indecision, and realising that he would be 
miserable without her, he declared at last that 
she raust name the day which was to be honoured 
,by their wedding. Madame^ who had been 
anticipating this for weeks, promptly decided 
on April 30. He started in amazement when he 
heard her decision. 

“ Impossible, impossible !” he cried, rising 
in great agitation. “ Why, my dear,^ you've 
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selected the very day Queen Victoria has settled 
upon for the marriage of my eldest daughter, 
Princess Victoria, to Pi’ince Louis of Battenberg. 
I daren’t many you that day. The queen is 
coming and the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and tlie Crown Prince and PrineeSS of Qermany 
will be my guests, too. Darmstadt will be 
packed with iny relatives. Oh, it’s quite im- 
possible, I assure you.” 

Madame Kolemine went very pale. She was 
startled bv the coincidence, but she knew that 
if she changed her plans the priests might get 
nervous and refuse their aid. She determined, 
therefore, to stand or tall by April 30. 

“ Veiy well, Louis,” she said coldly, “ please 
yourself. But don’t forget this- at half-past 
four on the afternoon of April 30 I will be 
waiting for you before the altar with *the priests 
ready to marry us, I will wait for half an hour. 
If you do not appear I shall leave Darmstadt for 
ever,” • 

He burst into tears, and implored her to be 
generous. She turned from him in disdain, and 
left the room, and Louis, distracted and at his 
Avits’ end, went back to the palace to begin the 
preparations for the reception of his august 
relatives. 

Within a few clays Darmstadt was filled with 
a* glittering throng. Queen Victoria came with 
a large suite. The Prince and Princess of Waies--- 
afterwards King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
—also took up their quarters in the Royal Palace. 
The Crown Pi’ince and Princess of Germany--^ 
later the Emperor and Empress Eredexickr- 
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headed a crowd of Gemari royalties. There was, 
of coursei a strong force of Battenbergs, and over 
all Queen Victoria towered by sheer force of 
personality. 

The niorning of April 30, 1884, came —the 
day that Queen Victoria and Madame Kolemine 
bad each decided upon an important wedding, 
unknown to one another. Amid a scene of 
splendour Princess Victoria, the daughter of 
the man who was going to contract a Inorganatic 
marriage that very afternoon, became the wife 
of Prince liOiiis of Battenberg. The Grand Duke, 
of course, gave her away, tliinking all the time 
of his own marriage, and wondering what his 
relatives would say When they heard of it. He 
greatly feared Queen Victoria, and he must have 
been madly in love with Madame Kolemine to 
havu tbouglit of marrying her whilst the great 
Queen was a guest* in his palace. 

Prince and Princess Louis of Battenberg had 
takeb their departure from Darmstadt, and the 
numerous royalties who wnre the guests of the 
reigning Grand Duke had retired to their private 
apartments, wdien their host quickly slipped out 
of the palace, crossed the grounds that divided 
him from his charmer, and entered the im- 
provised chapel in her house in time to keep 
the appointment. Madame was delighted. She 
had passed days and nights in uiingled terror and 
grief, haunted by a fear that her lover would faif 
her at the last moment. When he arrived he 
found her in her bridal garments with two 
heavily cloaked black figures beside her. These 
were the priests, each of whom had accepted 
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from madame a fee of t#o hundred and fifty 
pounds. ' 

And then the second important marriage in 
Darmstadt that day took place. It was in 
direct contrast to the ceremony of a few hours 
before, but yet not less significant even if 
there were no princes to applaud the union of 
the corpulent Grand Duke and the pretty woman 
who thirsted for power. Immediately their 
task was finished the priests left Darmstadt for 
the South of France, but one of them took away 
a certificate of the marriage, having first handed 
a copy each to bride and bridegroom. Tliis was 
one of madame’s precautions in case the legality 
of the ceremony should ever be challenged. 

Now' it happened that about the time tlie 
duke and the Russian beauty Avere l^eing made 
man and wife Queen Victoria remembered that 
she had something important “to say to her host. 
She, therefore, sent the Prince of Wales to bring 
him'to her apartments. The prince made a^tour 
of the palace and of the gromids, but failed to 
discover the whereabouts of Louis, and he k;- 
ported to his mother that doubtless her son-in- 
law had been called aAvay by one of his ministers, 
and would presently return. In the midst of this 
talk the Crown Prince Frederick entered the 
room and he promptly volunteered to find the 
duke, for he knew the Darmstadt Palace better 
than this brother-in-law, the Prince of Wales. 

It was only by accident, however, that Fred- 
erick succeeded in his quest. He was strolling 
through the gardens when he overheard a 
gardener couple the Grand Duke’s name with 
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that of Mad^ Kolemine. Instantly the Crown 
i^rince revealed himself to the astonished servant, 
and the latter, imagining that His Imperial 
Highness had heard everything, blurted out the 
astounding information that Louis was at 
Madame Kolemine’s house, and that two priests 
had been seen to precede him there. 

A prey to forebodings. Prince Frederick in- 
stantly went to the little house on the borders 
of the royal estate where a servant in the 
employ of Louis tried to prevent him entering, 
but Frederick brushed the fellow aside and 
strode into the house. A few moments later the 
Grand Duke came downstairs, and in faltering 
tones admitted that he had married the beauty 
who owned tlie house. 

The Crown Prince of Germany was astounded. 
He knew ‘ that Louis had always been weak- 
minded, but that? he should take as his wife 
a woman of madame’s reputation was scarcely 
belit?vable. The duke had four other chiklren 
besides Princess Louis of Battenberg, and the 
thought that Madame Kolemine was now their 
stepmother exasperated him to such an extent 
that he could hardly keep his hands off the 
trembling bridegroom. 

Controllirtg himself with an effort, the Crowm 
Prince informed him that Queen Victoria wished 
to see him at once ; but Lpuis, irritated by 
Frederick’s blunt criticisms, point-blank refused 
to returii to the palace, and eventually the 
Grown Prince had to go back alone and seek out 
the Prince of Wales. The latter’s amazement 
was as great as his brother-in-law'’s had been, 
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but he was against aequaintlng Queea Victor 
wth the seandal of the Grand Buke’s marriage* 
Frederick, however, pointed out that the queen 
was the only person in Europe whom Louis 
really feared. “ She must be told, for she alone 
can save us all from this terrible disgrace,” he 
said, in conclusion. 

Louis had declined to obey the Crown Prince 
of Germany, but when Queen Victoria ordered 
him to come to her he realised that the game 
was up. He regretfully left his bride of a few^ 
hours, and as the clocks were chiming midnight 
he walked into the palace, and, like a w'hipped 
schoolboy, made his way into the great queen’s 
presence. 

The scene that ensued was a most unhappy 
one for the bridegroom. Qceen Victoria kney^ 
her own value and importance, and she had a 
vigorous command of cutting language. In the 
plainest of terms she soundly rated the Grand 
Duke, and ordered him never to see Madame 
Kolemine again. He protested in whimpers thht 
he could not be separated from his wife. The 
queen answered that if he did not there and then 
solemnly promise to expel Madame Kolemine 
but of his life and his dominions she would depart 
from Darmstadt that same night and place the 
Lj^ouse of Hesse outside the pale. The Prince of 
Wales and the Crown Prince Frederick stood 
beside the Queen, and agreed with every word 
she said, and Louis could not defy the three 
most powerful personages in Europe, and 
German-like, bursting into tears, he gave the 
required promise, 
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Before daybreak ^fodame Kolemme knew her 
fate. Hearing the crunch of feet on the gravel 
outside her house she descended to open the 
door herself, expecting to find her husband. 
Instead she saw six members of the Darmstadt 
secret police who informed her that she must 
leave the country at once. When she protested 
they drove her back to her room with the blunt 
intimatipn that she had only half an hour in 
which to make preparations for her long journey. 
The clever beauty understood and obeyed, and 
the dawn was stealing over the earth when she 
was on her way to exile. 

Queen Victoria, the invincible, had triumphed 
again. 

But if it was easy to expel madame from 
Hessian territory it was quite another matter 
to get the^marriage annulled. When the subject 
was broached she "Wrote passionate letters to her 
husband, declaring in unmistakable terms her 
opposition to divorce or annulment. She* was 
his legal wife, and she reminded him that there 
were three certificates in existence to prove the 
fact ; finally, she threatened to appeal to the 
world if any attempt was made to annul her 
marriage. Louis consulted the chief ecclesiastics 
in his dominions, and was informed that they 
were powerless. The Church had imited them, 
and could not untie the knot. , 

It was the Crown Prince Frederick of Germany 
who came to the rescue of the Grand Duke. He 
had taken the morganatiemarriage to heart 
much more than any of his numerous relatives, 
Queen Victoria excepted, and he could ^not rest 
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until the adventuress was deprived of the right 
to call the duke her hiisband. Wlien lawyers 
and Churchmeu ♦failed he turned to his own 
resources, and ill a happy moment he discovered 
an old German statute which forbade the 
marriage of an officer of the German Army 
without the permission of his Commander-^in- 
Chief. Now Frederick held the latter position, 
w'hile Louis IV, reigning Grand Duke of Hesse, 
was a general under him. 

Having selected two trusty laivycrs, Frederick 
dispatched them to interview Madame Kolemine. 
At first she pooh-poohed the suggestion that an 
army law could make her marriage null and void, 
but the lawyers worked upon her feelings, and 
eventually succeeded in making madame admit 
that, after all, half a loaf is better than no 
bread. “ Decline to be reasonable, madame, ,and 
you get nothing,” they said suavely. “Be 
guided by us and you will receive a handsome 
allowance guaranteed by the Crown Princh of 
Germany, along with the title of countess. It is 
for you to clioose, but if you are wise— ^ — ” an 
eloquent shrug of the shoulders completed the 
sentence. ' 

Madame asked for three hours to think matters 
over, and the wily lawyers instantly agreed, 
knowing that they had gained their objectives 
The woman’s mind was, of course, already made 
up, and her request for time for consideration 
of their offer was only pretence. When she saw 
the prince’s emissaries again she announced her 
decision. She w'ould sign the necessary papers 
agreeing^ to the dissolution of her marriage if the 
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Iinpmal House of Germany settled an annuity of 
forty thousand marks (two thousand pounds) on 
her and gave her a title of nobility. 

The terms were accepted, and Madame Kole- 
mine became Countess of Romrod, and as she 
had never loved Louis it was easy for her to forget 
her disappointment. She was, at any rate, 
secure for life, and she had reached a height to 
which Alexander Kolernine could never have 
raised her. ^ 

She never met Louis again, although when she 
gave birth to a son of which he was the father 
he made an ineffectual attempt to see the child. 
Madame, however, discouraged him, and Louis’ 
relatives did the rest. His younger daughters 
were growing up, and in the course of time one 
of them married the Czar of Russia, and when 
a career fiad to be found for madame’s child it 
was the good-natilred czarina who took her step- 
brother under iier care, and obtained for him a 
conftnission in a crack Russian regiment.. He 
became a popular officer, and never presumed 
on his relationship to the czar’s wife, and when 
the war started he was one of the first to meet 
the foe in the field. 

But to return to madame. She lived in 
retirement after her expulsion from Darmstadt, 
and faithfully kept her promise not to molest the 
man whose wife she had been for six weefis. 
Her’s was the shortest morganatic marriage on 
record, and from first to last she was with her 
husband only five hours. The greater part of 
the six weeks during which slie was the wife of 
Louis IV she spent alone, waiting for the result 
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of the attempts to break the union betweeh 
herself an^ the who had given Queen 

Victoria such a fright, and who had kept the 
heirs to two great thrones up all night in a 
fruitless endeavour to prevent a scandal of the 
first magnitude reaching the ears of the world 
beyond the palace walls. 



eHAPTER II 

KING LEOPOLD AND CAROLINE LACROIX 

Nearly twenty years ago King Leopold II of 
Belgium was passing down a mean Paris street 
wKen his eyes alighted upon the merry face of 
a young woman who was obviously trying to 
imitate the lady of fashion. The old king— he 
was then sixty-five — was much amused by the 
cheap finery and the absurd airs the girl gave 
herself. Nevertheless, her black eyes held him. 
He Jiad just come from the Riviera, where the 
spoilt beauties of *several countries had flattered 
and coaxed him, and this young girl appealed 
to Kim as something fresh and inviting, despite, 
her attempts at artificiality. 

It Avas just like Leopold to stop and speak to 
her, for he was then the most unconventional 
monarch in Europe. He loved to roam about 
Paris in dusty and musty attire, although he 
knew that his tall figure and ha\vk-like features 
identified him everywhere. The girl recognised 
him, and as if already conscious of the extra- 
ordinary sequel that this meeting rvas to have, 
she told him all that she wished him to believe 
about herself, carefully suppressing everything 
that tended to place her at a disadvantage. 

She said that her name was Caroline , Lacroix, 
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and that she was an actressv She spoke glibly 
of her aequaihtance with famous theatrical 
people, poets,- and painters. Leopold was not 
deeeivedv but |ie liked her chatter, and when at 
last they had’ to part Caroline had agreed to 
call and see him at the second-rate hotel at which 
the millionaire king was then staying. 

Of coutse Caroline was highly delighted with 
herself. She felt that she had gained a real live 
king for a friend, and that was something for 
a daughter of a foreman railway porter. She 
had been bom at Buda-Pesth, when her father 
was working there, but; of course, she was 
French. Now' she laughed as she remembered 
that during the time she had been chatting 
confidentially with the King of the Belgians not 
more than half a mile away one of her sisters W'as 
selling vegetables from a barrow' in the market- 
place. 

Caroline had all her life been ambitious, 
greatly to the distress of her parents, who had 
reared seven out of their thirteen children, all 
of whom w'ere doing well, with the exception of 
this one rebellious daughter. Had not her mother 
found her situations in a laundry, a shop, and 
in a factory, and had not Caroline deliberately 
throwm away her chances by being cheeky tO 
her superiors ? It was, indeed, heai-t-breaking, 
and the respectable old mother shook her head 
sadly when she contemplated the fate that was 
likely to overtake Caroline if she persisted in her 
course of conduct. 

IVice that week, how'ever, Caroline lunched 
with King Leopold, and before a fortnight she 
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liad deaded to throw in her lot with his. She 
had been told that the monarch W'^iiS^ nieanr^^^ 
personified, and it took her abont forty-eight 
homs to discover that she had npt. been misin- 
formed, but the black-eyed beauty with the 
diarming voice and the uncanny knowledge of 
mankind - where she got it from nobody knows 
—smiled to herself. She was glad that Leopold 
was mean to everybody; she meant to be the 
only exception. ” 

When the summer of 1901 came round Caroline 
Lacroixy the daughter of the French railway 
porter, was living in a magnificent chateau near 
Juvisy, and surrounded by every luxury money 
could buy. Leopold was really in love with her, 
and Caroline presided over tlie lordly mansion 
as if she had been born to it. Her manners were 
correct and charming, and her voice pleasing 
and seductive. ’ 

Many who came to criticise remained to solicit 
her* friendship. It was very wonderful, for she 
had received little or no schooling, preferring, 
perhaps, to gra<luate in the greatest of all schools, 
the wmrld. 

There were those, however, who smiled at 
the king’s infatuation. Leopold was notorious 
in seven cities for his fickleness, and interested 
friends advised Caroline to extract all she could 
Out of him so as to provide for the time when 
he would roughly send her away. She smiled, 
and did not change her policy, and, although she 
never tried any coquetry with her lover, he was 
constantly at her side. Of course, his kingly 
duties compelled him to be often in Brussels, but 
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at the first opportimity he returned to the 
ch&teau. 

in 1006 Caroline’s first son was born. Tw0 
years previously Leopold had created her 
Baroness Vaughan, and he was so pleased with 
the boy tliat he made him Count de Tervuren. 
Caroline’s luck was in udien he told her that he 
was exactly like that son of his Who had died 
in 1869 at the age of ten. Leopold had never 
forgottenhhe death of the Duke of Brabant, and 
because of the likeness he lavished his affections 
upon the boy. In 1908 another son was bprii, 
and he was given the title of Count de Reven^ein; 

But coming to the conclusion that the Baroness 
Vaughan must have a better home for his two 
sons Leopold purchased for her a veritable 
earthly paradise in Fi'ance, the Chateau de 
Balincouit, and hither the family ’remoyed, 
Caroline revelled in the plaeav and, to tell the 
truth, she could do the honours with the charm 
of a dnchess. 

“ You call Leopold mean,” she said to a 
famous French lady who paid her a visit on a 
certain New Year’s Day. “ Well, he gave nie 
forty thousand pounds on my last birthday, and 
this morning his present was fifty thousand 
pounds. So you mustn’t be surprised if I regard 
him as the most generous man in the world.” 

* The visitor sniffed and changed the conversa- 
tion, and presently Caroline went off to see her 
children. What would old Madame Lacroix, 
the wife of the railway porter, have said if she 
had seen her scapegrace daughter bending over 
the eots of her two sons, both counts in their 
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own fight, whilst three nurses stood respectfully 
by, and a footman was at the door ready to open 
it for his mistress ? The wages of sin are not 
always death. But Madame Lacroix never saw 
her daughter’s splendour, for the baroness kept 
her family at a distance. 

Perhaps her only trouble in those happy, 
all'too-quickly-fleeting years was Leopold’s un- 
willingness to spend money on himself. For 
eight year's he went about in a shabby straw hat, 
and just when it threatened to fall to pieces 
Caroline surreptitiously appropriated it, burned 
it, and bought a new one for the man who had 
given her two hundred thousand pounds within 
the space of a twelvemonth. But when Leopold 
.saw the new hat he went into a fury, accusing 
her of throwing away money, and declaring that 
they would both be ruined if she persisted in her 
extravagance. It.* was only when Caroline told 
him that she had picked it up for a quarter of its 
value at a second-hand clothes’ shop that he, was 
appeased. 

^ she was puzzled by his 

sxidden dismissal of a man who had been his 
favourite valet. She asked for an explanation. 
‘tDo you know what the fellow'^ has done?” 
he declared in a voice that vibrated with anger. 
“ Why, he actually changed my towel before the 
week was up I He knows I use one towel a 
week, and because he thought it was dirty, he 
changed it. Does he think I’m made of money ! ” 

He would not wear gloves, and he hated 
tobacco, and he was in the habit of behaving 
boorishly at table. His conduct became so bad 
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that the baron whn ha<i once washed linen 
for ten shipings a week, took him in hand and 
tried to teach him manners, Vwen she confessed 
sorrowfully that ‘ she hq^d failed he laughingly 
consoled her with tiie words, “ After all, my dear, 
you can’t deny this animal has breed! ” He 
was right about the breed, for Leopold had the 
bluest of blue blood in his veins. 

It was tantalising, however, to the ambitious 
woman to see this king acting like a gutter loafer. 
She had dreams of the Belgian crown, and she 
was certain that she would be able to act the 
part successfully. She wanted the Avorld to take 
her seriously, but Leopold’s extraordinary be- 
haviour while it disillusioned her as to the 
“ divine attributes of kings ” angered her be- 
cause it I’eacted on her ambitions. , 

Wliat could she do with a man, thd possessor 
of a private fortune of five million pounds, who, 
when he found a gold watch in a Paris street, 
insi^ed upon claiming the reward of a huridred 
francs which its owner had advertised he was 
willing to pay if his property was restored to 
him ? Leopold w'cnt to the address and per- 
sonally received the money, and it was not until 
years afterwards that the prosperous Parisian 
dealer in uncut diamonds became aw^are of the 
identity of the tall, odd-looking and shabbily 
(fressed gentleman who had waited on the door- 
mat whilst the servant brought him the money* 
Yet he had his human side, and when Roger 
Casement and others were denounciiig him for 
the atrocities that were taking place in his 
properl^y in Africa known as the Belgian Congo, 
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he would enter a shop, fill his pockets with 
sweets and toys^ and walk to, the Chateau dc 
BalineoUrt. A *few minutes later he would be 
in the i?oiow chatting with Caroline when the 
door would open and two little boys would 
burst in, hailing their father as “ Santa Claus,” 
because his long white beard made him look like 
the twin brother of that famous Christmas 
character. The contents of his capacious j)ockets 
heightened the illusion and amid liis family 
Leopold lost liis meanness, his cynical con- 
tempt for men and women, and became a human 
being. 

It is difficult to conjure up the picture because 
at the time the world w'as ringing with denuncia- 
tions of him. The Belgian Parliament was 
declaring with one voice that the stigma must 
be removeti from their country. The Congo 
belonged to Leop*old, and was his private 
property. Nevertheless, it was admitted that 
it vvas a disgrace to Belgium that its king should 
be coining millions of money out of his tortured 
slaves. 

One reason why he adored Caroline was her 
tact. She never referred to the Congo or any- 
thing else likely to upset him. She was just the 
charming, happy, contented housewife, always 
with a smile for her husband, and ever a devoted 
mother. It would have astonished Leopold’s* 
enemies could they have seen him, seventy-four 
years of age, playing pick-aback with his tiiree- 
year-old son. Yet this was the man who pur- 
posely went to London in order to avoid his 
wife’s deathbed. He left his queeii to die in the 
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kn.o%yledgq that he hated her, and was only 
anxious to hear of her demise. This was the 
monarch who ordered his servants to turn his 
daughters out of the palace at Brussels, and 
who eventually hounded them out of Belgium 
because they had been upset by their mother’s 
' death,:,^; 

Leopold’s hatred of his wife and daughters 
is one /of the greatest piizzles in human psy- 
chology. They tried to please himj but somehow 
the very sight of them sent him raying, and for 
the sake of peace they had to keep as far away 
as possi ble from him. But the loathing remained, 
and w-hen in 1008 an eminent specialist warned 
him that he had not long to live he began to 
make his plans to prevent his large private 
fortune going to his daughters. 

The lung had inherited from his father six 
hundred thousand pounds, and he knew that by 
the law of tiie land this sum must be divided at 
his •'decease amongst the three princesses', but 
he had on his own account by sheer commercial 
genius built up a fortune of five million pounds, 
which he resolved should be Garoline’s ; and 
how to do this legally and in the most binding 
way was a problem over which he burned much 
midnight oil. 

He solved it in the end very simply. Caroline 
should become his wife. IVlren he told her so 
she nearly fainted with pleasure. She was going 
to be a king’s bride ! I hope she recalled her 
mother’s angry prophecy when the girl announced 
her dismissal from the laundry —“ "£^ou will come 
to a bad end, Caroline. Of that I aim certain^ ’’ 
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The “ end ” was to see her the Avife of a king, 
who was a multi-tnillioiiaiTe. Leopold, no^v in 
bis seyenty-foujth year, entered into the prepara- 
tions for the wedding with all the zest and excite- 
ment of a boy planning a trick on his master. 
He resolved that his marriage should be a secret 
until he chose to spring it as an unpleasant sur- 
prise upon his daughters. His suite at Brassels 
and his Ministers of State rememberec| after- 
wards how often they had heard Leopold ehuckle 
to himself during this periotl. Of course, they 
did not know the reason then. 

An obscure and little known monastery in 
San Remo was the scene of the memorjible 
cerernGny. One afternoon a motor-car drove 
up, and a tall, white-bcaixied gentleman got out, 
with a happy-lboking lady, who was exquisitdy 
dressed. Iney brought with them a friei^d they 
could trust, and w%g witnessed the marriage, 
There w'as, however, no attempt at concealment 
inside the monastery, and the officiating priests 
were well aware that the bride was Caroline 
Lacroix, Baroness Vaughan, and the bridegroom, 
His Majesty King Leopold of the Belgians, 

VViien they were legally husband and wife all 
the documents connected with the marriage were 
placed in an envelope, sealed, and that evening 
a special courier started for Rome to deliver thein 
to the pope. It is a rule that when a morganatic 
marriage takes place, according to the rites of 
the Roffian Catholic Church, the papers relating 
to it are dispatched to His Holiness. In this 
particular case the rule was to have a very 
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They had not been ntian wife three days 
when Leopold made a Msh will. This be- 
queathed all the money he had accumulated 
by his own exertions to Baroness Vaughan, 
and to show' his complete trust in her, he left 
to her discretion the question of settling fortunes 
on each of their children. He knew how she was 
devoted to them, and that their interest W'^ould 
'■■be-hers*. ■■ 

For a little over a year Caroline w^as the wife 
of the king. The marriage, of course, gave her 
a new status. She was now frequently seen in 
his residence at Laeken, near Brussels, and when 
the last illness came she took command and was 
the best of the nurses who waited on the royal 
patient. No one denied her the right to W'atch 
over Leopold’s deathbed. The servants obeyed 
her implicitly, for there was something ih the 
king’s attitude towards the Baroness Vaughan 
that proclaimed the fact that she was something 
better than a mere fancy of the dissolute old 
monarch’s. 

Leopold did not want to die. For more than 
half a century he had lived entirely for himselL 
and in his own class he had no friends- It Was 
said that the late King Edward on one occasion 
shook hands with Leopold in the foyer of a 
JPrench theatre because, as he afterwards ex- 
plained, “The King of the Belgians looked so 
lonely and unpopular that he considered it an 
act of chaiity to show this little kindness to 
him.” Nevertheless, it was Britain’s great king 
who wrote privately to Leopold to remonstrate 
for his open disrega.rd of the conventions on the 
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Riviera and elsewhere/ warniiig^ him that he was 
brihging the race offings into contempt. Had 
not Belgium been such a democratic country 
and conscious that it had itsy ruler Well in hand 
there is every reason to believe that there would 
have been a revolution and Leopold would have 
become a king in exile. He was, however, 
spared that humiliation. 

During his last illness he spoke only^ of his 
riiorganatic wife and his two little boys. He 
declared that he was at peace because he had 
provided for them all and in such a manner that 
his enemies would not be able to deprive them 
of the immense fortune to which they would 
succeed at his death. 

To the end he hated his daughters, and it was 
with difficulty that on his deathbed he was re- 
strained from working himself up into paroxysms 
of fury against them. Caroline wisely turned 
his tjioughts away from them, and as she sat 
by bis bedside night after night her plea!&.nt 
tact eased his pain. 

At midnight on December 16, 1909, he became 
worse, and the doctors were summoned from 
their apartments, and for more than tw'o hours 
they tried to enable him to breathe without 
pain. Suddenly Leopold spread out bis arms 
and cried, “ I’m choking, doctor ; I’m choking,”, 
and a moment later was dead. 

The baroness closed his eyes, and she pre- 
pared him for his coffin, but although he had 
asked for a simple burial the State y?ould not 
permit it. Leopold could not be buried like an 
ordinary citizen* He represented the countryj 



must be interred with befitting honours, 
and so a deputation of notables arrived, the 
body was removed to Brussels, and Caroline 
Lacroix never saw her husband’s remains again. 

Meanwhile the news of his death had aroused 
many emotions amongst his daughters. The 
eldest, Princess Louise, took the first step. She 
was not aware that the Baroness Vaughah had 
marrieal her father, and she regarded her as 
a vulgar interloper, a woman with whom no 
respectable person would associate. 

Acting as her father’s eldest child, she gave 
ordei’S that tlie baroness was to be turned out 
of liaeken at once, and the house and contents 
sealed up. Her Brussels lawyer hastened to 
obey her commands, but his amazement was 
great when the baroness eahnly informed him 
that she was the wddow of the late kiiig,* and 
that she had every right to be therei 

Her statement was received with cont^mp- 
tudUs disbelief, and the lawyer’s assistants were 
about to use force w'hen the Pope’s representa- 
tive in Belgium unexpectedly an'ived to say that 
he had Just had a telegram from His Holiness 
informing him that the baroness and the king 
had been properly and legally married, and that 
lie, the Nuncio, was, in the Pope’s name, to 
afford her every protection. 

The intervention of the Papal Nuncio altered 
the situation at once, and Caroline’s victory was 
assured. How^ever, she was not in the ntiood 
to cause any scandal with her husband lyit^ 
uaburied, and at the first,, oppbituraty' she 
retired with her children to the ‘ChS-ti^U dd 
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Balincourt. There she awaited the hostilities 
that were bound to arise when the king’s will 

It was known that I/eopold had died a multi^^ 
milliotiaire, and his three daughters fully ex- 
pected to inherit a couple of millions each. 
Great, therefore, was their astonishment and 
anger When they were informed that they were 
not to have more than a tenth of tl^t sum 
apiece. All three flew to their lawyers. Princess 
Louise herself wrote to all the banks in Brussels 
and Paris warning them not to pay over any 
money deposited in the liame of King Leopold 
or the Baroness yaughan. The latter, of course, 
also had a first-class firm of lawyers to help her, 
and being wilful, determined, intelligent and 
clever, not to mention extraordinarily shrew’d, 
it ittust be admitted that the balance of brains 
was on her side. * 

** A, few days after the State funeral it became 
generally known that Leopold had left •the 
baroness five million pounds. Tlie amount took 
people’s breath away, and the unfortunate 
princesses, who considered themselvea disin- 
herited, implored Belgium deputies to raise the 
question in Parliament. Tliey refused to believe 
that the King had married Caroline, but it was, 
of course, easy to prove that they were mistaken. 

Writs Were issued on either side, and the first 
victory went to the baroness when a Paris 
tribunal ordered the seals to be removed from 
the Chateau de Balincourt. The fact was that 
the prinec^es were “ blufiing.” They were 
deyout ; dR-oihan Catholics themselves, and they 
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were perfectly well aware that in the eyes of 
their Church Caroline Lacroix was their father’s 
legal widow, while her two sons were legitimates 
But if they imagined that they were going to 
frighten the redoubtable baroness they were 
grievously disappointed. She was not afraid 
of anybody, and she stood up for her rights 
until the enemy retreated. 

Caroh'ne Lacroix is now a middle-aged woman, 
generous to everybody except her own relatives, 
and devoted to her children. It must be re- 
corded in her favour that during the War she 
used some of her fortune in helping to make the 
lot of the wounded more endurable. But I 
doubt if the world has heard the last of the 
extraordinary woman and she may yet play a 
leading part in tlie new Belgium created by the 
victory of the Allies. ' - 



CHAPTER III 

THE ARCHDUKE AND THE BALLET GIRD 

WSEN the Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria 
died by his own hand at Meyerling he ended once 
and for all the most serious attempt to seize the 
Crown of Hungary during the protracted life- 
time of the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
Rudolph had been ruined by his father’s train- 
ing. The old dotard who sat on the throne of 
Austria made his son the man he proved to be, 
and ‘ the |>rince died as the result of reckless 
fondness for intrig&e characteristic of the Haps- 
'burgs. 

Now, amongst the Crown Prince’s relatives 
there was an archduke of the name of John 
Salvator. He was a sort of second cousin of the 
heir to the throne, and as John Salvator was a 
man of original ideas, with a warm place in his 
heart for the common people, he had always 
been in the bad books of the emperor, who w^as, 
of course, the head of his house. John Salvator 
was, therefore, ready to fall in with Rudolph's 
plans when the latter proposed that they should 
set up a separate kingdom in Hungary, but, as 
I have stated, their activities w'^ere brought to an 
abrupt termination by the tragic death of the 
chief conspirator. 
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From that moment, however, the Archduke 
Johii knew that the feud between him and the 
emperor eonld never be ended. He had no 
intention of leaving Austria, where all his friends 
were, but he kept a wary eye on his own affairs, 
and realising that Francis Joseph was quite 
capable of conniving at his murder he never 
went out after dark in Vienna unattended. 

Froa?., his youth upwards the Archduke John 
had been regarded by the emperor and the rest 
of the Imperial House of Austria as a dangerous 
and eccentric person. He had brains --ah un- 
pardonable offence in air archduke whose busi- 
Ticss, according to Hapsburg traditions, ought to 
have been drink and pleasure. John Salvator, 
hdpever, preferred music and tlie other ai’ts, 
and when he was sent into the army he com- 
mitted the atrocious bluirder— from tire Austrian 
point of view —of being Idnd t'b the soldiers under 
him ! It was tire custom for Austrian private' 
soldiers to be treated like dogs, and the non- 
commissioned officers had the power of life and 
death over them. The slightest infractions of 
discipline M'ere punished with merciless severity. 
They were herded in filthy barracks, and tor- 
tured into becoming mere machines. The Arch- 
duke John, when he discovered this, wrote a 
l^amphlet in which he proved that the Austrian 
system was stupid as well as criminal, and he 
practised what he preached, for he allowed no 
brutalities in his company. All this created a 
sensation, of course, and he was transferred to 
a distant garrison town. The Emperor Francis 
Josapih especially was furious, He is a 
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lunatic ! ” he cried to his counsclloi’s. “ Would 
there was a war somewhere so that I could send 
him into the first line.” If only he had known 
that a war was to destroy the liapshurg dynasty I 

The archduke had a friend amongst the 
ministers of State who reported this remark to 
him, adding a warning that his Irnperial Highr 
ness should be careful of his personal safety. Jhe 
ikustrian Secret Service included men retxEiy to 
commit the foulest crimes at the instigation of 
their superiors, and much practice had made 
them experts in the ait of “ removing” persons 
whom the emperor disliked. But the archduke 
inerely laughed, and continued to do his best to 
ameliorate the lot of the unfortunate Austrian 
soldier, and his efforts only ended when ohe 
(hry the Crown Prince Rudolph came to him with 
the Tuessage from the emperor that he must 
resign liis command and retire to the obscurity 
^f private life. The archduke was not sorry. 
He was sick of the whole system, and he was only 
too pleased to* be out of it all. 

Once he had actually attempted to emancipate 
himself. He happened to be travelling from 
Port Said to Trieste when he made the acquaint- 
ance of a beautiful English giil on board ship. 
She fascinated him, and although only a few 
cabins separated tliem he wrote iov'e letters to 
her. ■ These letters, by the way, are still in exist- 
ence. He asked her to marry him and emigrate 
to Australia, or if she did not care for life in the 
bush, he promised to settle down with her in 
England and earn his living as a professor of 
languages. It was a mad, rapturous courtship. 
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extending over a eouple of days, b\it the girl 
wisely declined to be drawn into an entangle- 
liient, and after parting from John Salvator at 
Trieste she dropped completely out of his life. 
He returned to his regiment and tb his rather 
lonely existence until the day when the Grown 
Prince Rudolph came post-haste from Vienna to 
inform him that he had incurred the emperor’s 
displeasure. 

The two men opened their hearts to one 
another that night, Rudolph was by now a 
bitterly disappointed man. His marriage had 
proved a failure. He hated his wife. He feared 
and distrusted his father. He was unhappy and 
distracted. Clearly there was madness dawning 
in a brain vitiated by evil living. There and 
then Rudolph and John Salvator plotted to- 
gether to seize the throne of Hungary. »The 
archduke was desperate emhigh to be willing 
to attempt anything, aiid with the zeal of^, the' 
reformer he did not think of the risks. 

When the Meyerling tragedy came the Arch- 
duke John retired to his Castle of Orth, a beauti- 
ful palace overlooking the Lake of Graundenv 
He had plenty of money, and life ought not to 
have been without its compensations, but he 
was imhappy and restless. His existence seemed 
to him an idle and empty one, and he craved for 
something to relieve the monotony. He did not 
know that, within a few days his whole life was 
to, be changed. Love was coming to him Unex- 
pectedly, love that was to colour his life and give 
him happiness. It was what he had waiatcsl all 
the time —the love of a good woman. 
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The archduke was particularly tired of his own 
society when he received an in\dtation from an 
old brothcr-ofEcer to join him in some shooting 
at Seramering, a place easy of aceess either from 
Vienna or Trieste. The invitation was accepted, 
and the archduke started off, never dreaming 
that he was going to meet his fate. 

tee brother-officer who was his host kjpw 
his friend’s liking for solitude, and he arfahged 
that any afternoon when John Salvator went off 
by himself for a stroll he was to be left to his 
own devices. The prince on the first day of his 
arrival at Semmering discovered a sheltered 
lane leading away from the scattered houses into 
the heart of the country, and this he made his 
favourite walk during his stay. 

It happened on the fourth afternoon that as he 
walked through the lane with his face averted he 
was surprised to hear a human voice. Looking 
Nip quickly he saw a girl of medium height with 
a pure oval face which at this moment “was 
illumined by a smile of rare loveliness. She 
had iiot observed him, and neither had the 
elderly couple with whom she was conversing. 
The archduke watched her as if in a dream. 
Her Voice was like a rippling melody— he was an 
artist and a musician and he knew. Tlie tones 
enchanted him, and it was only when the girl 
and her parents had moved out of sight that he 
started out of the reverie into which he had 
fallen. 

The shooting next day seemed to him a dreary 
and uninteresting affair. All the time the arch- 
duke was anxious to g:et away. He wished to 
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catch another glimpse ef the beauiy with the 
melocliotis voice. Who was she ? Wha,t was 
she? How often he asked himself these (jnes"* 
tions, afraid to put them to any of his friends 
at the shooting-hox for fear of exciting ribald 
laughter. 

He was forlimate, however, in seeing her at 
a short, distance a few hours later, but when two 
dayS^assed after that and she was nowhere to 
be found he became alarmed, and, risking the 
eonscquenecs of the gossip which was certain to 
ensue, he made inquiries. It was his host who 
told him all about the beauty who had captured 
the archduke’s fancy. 

“ That’s Milly Stubel,” he said, with a careless 
laugh. “ She’s employed at the Opera House in 
Vienna, Tier people live soniewliere about here 
and she is spending a holiday with them. I- sup- 
pose she will be going batfk to Vienna very 
soon.” 

Tliat was sufficient for John Salvator. He 
conld not bear to think that Milly Stubel should 
return to the capital, and, p^rhaps, to many 
admirers without knowing that he loved her. 
Discarding conventions he sought her out and 
walked boldly up to the little house where the 
giiTs parents lived. When he asked for their 
daughter he was ushered into the spotlessly clean 
kitchen, and there he found the of the. 

wmods busy making a cake. There was , flour on 
the hand lie insisted on taking and touching 
;With;.his'' lips. ^ 

“ 1 have just dropped in as a friend,” he aaid^^ 
endeavouring to put the agitated faihily gt 
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their ease. “ yhur dhughter is si musieian. So 
am I. 'We will. talk of our favourite operas.” 

They chatted for a long time, and Milly Stubel, 
eyen if she was only a ballet-girl quite unknown 
to fame, proved that she had received a verj’’ 
good education, and that she was quite well 
informed on the subject of music. Of course, 
they did not speak all the time of music, 

John Salvator, Archduke and Imperial -'Sigh- 
ness, was more tlie girl’s slave than everj and he 
resolved that nothing should prevent him pro- 
posing to her. The old emperor at the head of 
all the degenerate Hapsburgs would not be able 
to part him from the girl who, in the most 
charming and natural manner, interrupted him 
half a dozen times because she liad to see if the 
cake was done. 

Ah their ' third interview he proposed to her. 
The girl knew by ilow that she loved him, but 
^he ^as afraid. Alone there amid the grandeur 
of the mountains and the utter isolation from 
the sordid world called cities, she had seen only 
the charming, courteous gentleman who wooed 
her as an equal and always treated her with the 
greatest respect. But now, when marriage w’as 
talked of, there were other things to be taken 
into consideration, 

“You will marry me, Milly?” he said 
deferentially, “You will trust yoiir future tef 
'me t t Yill make you happy if you’ll promise.’’ 

“Dare I?” she asked, the lovely hiee a 
trifle paler. “ If it were only you I should not 
hesitate, but your relatives —what will they 
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*‘ I ara ray own master,” said the Archduke 
John Salvator proudl^^^^^^^ “ I permit no one to 
interfere in ray private affairs. Milly, don’t be 
afraid. We may have to leave Austria, and 1 
may have to work for my living, but I will do 
anything for your sake. I hate all this pomp 
and luxury. 1 shall be happiest when 1 am 
working for you. I will buy a ship, Milly, and 
captain it myself, for I have passed all the 
necessary examinations, and I hold a master 
mariner’s certificate. There will be the nicest 
little cabin on board for us. We will sail round 
the world, and we shall be happy.” 

His rosy picture dispelled all her doubts. 

“I will marry you when you like and wherever 
you like,” she said impulsively, and kissed him. 

Tlius the die was cast, and all that remained 
to do ere the marriage took place Was for the 
archduke to acquaint the* emperor with his 
intention to many a ballet girl from the VienRa’ 
opera House. 

The Austrian Court was one mass of red-tape. 
Moth-eaten and out-of-date rules and regula- 
tions governed everybody, from the highest to 
the lowest, and when the Archduke John Salvator 
sought an interview with the emperor he had to 
don a gorgeous imi form and decorate his person 
with all the orders he was entitled to before he 
could enter His Majesty’s preseneei 

Thus attired he was received in private 
audience by Francis Joseph. There had never 
been any love lost between them, and when the 
old man’s expresrion hardened as he .acknow- 
ledged his relative’s homage the latter did not 
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feel in the slightest degree neryous. John 
Salvator only despised all the pomp and vanity 
the emperor typified. 

“ I am here to acquaint your Ma jesty with 
my intention to marry,” said the archduke, 
coming to the point at once. 

“ You mean you wish to ask my permission 
to unite yourself in matrimony with a princess,” 
answered Francis Joseph sharply. , • ' 

”1 do not require permission,” said the 
archduke, realising that he had better get the 
interview over as quickly as possible, “ I want 
to inform you that I am going to marry a girl 
of the people. Her name is Milly Stubel, and 
she earns her living at the Opera House.” 

The emperor’s face was livid now. 

“ How dare you insult me ? ” he cried in a 
fury. » “ Leave my presence at once. You are to 
consider yourself under close arrest. This mad- 
TiHJis must not go any further. The girl shall be 
banisixed. and——” 

John Salvator restrained himself no longer. 

“ If a hair of her head is touched I shall hold 
you responsible,” he thundered, raising a 
clenched fist. ‘‘ Don’t forget that. If she is 
injiired I’ll make you pay for it even if I have 
to force my way in here and take you by the 
throat, I am a man— not a machine. From 
this moment I renounce all my rights as an ' 
Austrian archduke, and I renounce you as my 
emperor. That is all, and now I have the honour 
to wish you good day.” 

But the emperor was not so easily disposed of. 
As the aitjhduke was turning to leave the apart- 
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ment Francis Joseph sprang at him, and with his 
own hands tore off the medals that adorned his 
uniform. 

“Now yon can go,” he shrieked, his hands 
falling to his side. “Get beyond the frontier 
a§ quickly as you can. Go before I change my 
mind and summon the secret police. But for 
the scandal I would ” 

John Salvator did not hear tlie finish of the 
threat. He was alarmed now for the safety of 
the girl he loved, for he knew that Francis 
Joseph had in his pay men capable of murdering 
the ballet girl. He went straiglit from the 
palace to the humble lodgings where she was 
awaiting him in fear and trembling. 

“ Wc must leave for London at once, Milly,” 
he said, taking her in his anns. “ There is too 
much danger on Austrian soil. We can'^t be 
married here. I have had h row with the em- 
peror. Thank God, l am finished with hirp’Osad* 
his for ever. How long will it take you to 
pack ? ” 

She answered that she would be ready in a 
few minutes. Milly Stubei was so much in love 
with lain that she would not have given him up 
now no matter ho^y great the inducement. She 
was very anxious on his behalf, and, woman- 
^like, she wished to protect and watch over him. 

Whilst she was in the next room packing, the 
archduke stooti by the window and looked down 
into the somewhat squalid street. Pedestrians 
were passing to and fro. He watched them 
carelessly until he realised that two men un- 
obtrusively dressed had sauntered pa^ the house 
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six times in less than five niinntes. Then the 
truth flashed across his brain. The secKit 
police, instructed by the emperor, had begun 
their work already. They were only waiting 
for Milly Stubel to leave the house to seize her 
and carry her off to a waiting carriage, and she 
would be heard of no more. It was a way they 
had in Austria even in the twentieth century » 

The exasperated lover did not hesitate, lie 
rushed out of the house and gripped one of the 
detectives by the coat-collar. 

“ I know who you are, and what you are here 
for,” he said in a low, threatening tone. “ l am 
the Archduke John Salvator, and I order you 
to cease to molest my future wife. If you dis- 
obey me I will call the police and give you in 
charge. Your master, the emperor, won’t for- 
give’ you If you are the means of creating a 
public scandal. Now call your fellow -bloixlhound 
’^oi^iiiSind let me see no more of you.” 

The terrified hireling slunk away, thorou^fly 
cowed, and a few minutes later the archduke 
and the ballet girl drove to the station and 
began their journey to London. Tlie moment 
they left Austrian soil he discarded his rank and 
title. ‘‘ I am now John Orth,” he cried exul- 
tantly. “ Never again shall I be addressed as 
Imperial Highness. Thank goodness, Milly, I 
am free at last 1 ” 

The lovers immediately on their arrival in 
London went to a small hotel in a street off the 
Strand. “ John Orth ” —the name he had 
decided to use henceforth — was well aware that 
he and Milly Stubel had been followed from 
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Austria and that he inust be warjr if he 
to achieve iiis ob|ect. The emperor’s emissaries 
WQiild do their best to prevent him marrying the 
girl he loved, and the archduke took steps in 
London to frustrate their designs. 

It was late in the aftcmoon that he slipped 
out of the hotel and made his way to a certain 
r^istry office in the neighbourlioodii where he 
informed the official in charge tliat on a certain 
date he would arrive with a lady to whom he 
wished to be married by the laws of England. 
When asked for names and other particulars^ 
he gave his own as “ John Orth,” and his pro- 
fession as that of master-mariner. Milly Stubel 
was described as an actress, and her real name 
was divulged. 

“ John Orth ” quickly made up his mind, and 
instead of returning to the hotel imtoediately, 
he \vent for a long walk, not troubling what 
direction he took, and only stopping an 
latei- to ask a policeman the way to the nearest 
registry office. He soon found himself in the 
desired place, and for the second time that day 
he gave notice of his intention to wed. On this 
occasion, how'ever, he took particular care to 
prevent his secret leaking out, and the common- 
place English names he mentioned to the official 
were nothing like those of John Orth and Milly 
;'Stiibel. 

That was how the archduke was married in 
secret. Tlie Austrian detectives hovered round 
the registry office in the heighbourliood of the 
Strand, whilst two miles away the archduke was 
united to tlie girl for wffiom he liad sacrificed tank 
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and fortune. The ceremony was a brief, matter- 
of-fact marriage before a registrar. But the 
lovers were contented and happy, for no power 
on earth could separate them now. 

After their marriage they left London. Already 
John Orth’s agents had received instructions to 
buy on his behalf a serviceable steamer capable 
of making lengthy voyages. When they notifi<jd 
him that there was stich a ship, the Sainte 
Marguerite, he gave orders that it should be 
legally transferred to him. The purcliase price 
was duly paid, and tlie ex-archduke prepared for 
his first voyage. 

It had been his intention to captain the ship 
himself, but at the last moment lie changed his 
mind, and a seaman of the name of Sodich wa.s 
given the post, the bridegroom contenting him- 
self. with the role of passenger. After all, it was 
his honeymoon, and he wished to devote himself 
'tactile girl who had exiled herself from her 
family for his sake. . 

Before they set sail “ John Orth” was inter- 
viewed by a special envoy from the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The latter seemed to have 
been seized with an intense desire to have the 
Archduke John Salvator back in his own 
dominions and through his representative he 
now offered to restore his rairk and honours to 
him if he would return qmetly to Vienna. AS 
for Milly Stubel, the emperor’s envoy casually 
remarked that it would be easy to dispose of her. 
The emperor’s sanction not having been obtained 
to the marriage it could be declared null aiid 
Vpidw As the fellow carelessly offered this solu- 
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tipn, as he called it, he did not realise how near 
he was to finding “ John Orth’s ” fist crashing 
into his flabby face. 

“ Heturn to your employer and tell him Tm 
too happy ever to wish to be miserable again, ” 
said “ John Orth” proudly. “I would not 
give up my wife for the Crowm of Austria itself, 
I only ask to be forgotten. I anii now a man of 
tB*e people.” 

The good ship Sainte Marguerite made the 
voyage to South America in gallant style, and 
“John Orth” was well pleased with her. It 
was a happy dreamy time for the lovers, and 
the perfection of the weather and the novelty 
of their first long journey together were events 
to be remembered. Every day added a stronger 
argument in favour of his new life. Here was 
real freedom and joy —in the Austria he ^had 
left behind were doubts, fea^rs, depression, and 
despair. 

Tlvey reached La Plata, in the Argentine, and 
“ John Orth ” was so pleased with the way events 
had shaped themselves that he now decidetl to 
captain the ship himself on her next voyage, and 
wheti a fresh cargo had been taken on board the 
usual preparations were made for the passage 
to Valparaiso. The ex-archduke and his bride 
Were in a state of happy excitement, for this w’as 
to be the first test of his abilities. He was a 
certificated master-mariner, and now he was to 
prove he Was capable of eontrolling a sliip and 
her crew. 

It was expected that he might have some 
trouble at La Pkta in keeping his hands together, 
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but they experienced no difficulties whatever in 
this respect. By the end of the first voyage the 
men had grown to worship Milly Stubel, the 
beautiful wife of the mysterious passenger. She 
mingled freely among them, and she was respon- 
sible for the great improvement in their lot. 
Their food was more plentilul, and many vexa- 
tious little restrictions had been swept away. 
They called her tlieir mascot. She was respon- 
sible, they declared, for a quick passage and the 
finest weatht’r the oldest sailor amongst them 
could remember in an experience of the sea 
stretching over forty years. So they signed on 
again at La Plata with enthusiasm, ami looked 
forward with eagerness to tlie second voyage. 

“ John Orth” was all impatience to begin. Tiie 
ship was his hobby as Aveii as his means of 
liveMhood.* He wanted to test himself. The life 
of a sea captain fiMScinated him. Years before, 
*wi^n he had been an officer in a regiment 
stationed at a town hundreds of miles from the 
nearest seaboard, he had expressed the opinion 
that only sailors were free because they saw the 
world and roamed about it. Noav he had 
attained his ambition, and he longed to get away 
fro^ra the busy port and the someAvhat squalid 
and unlovely creatures who infested it. 

The longest day must come to an end, and at 
last Captain “ John Orth ” was able to give orders^ 
for the voyage to begin, although an hour before 
he went on board his ship he was advised by an 
old sailor to curb his impatience and wait a day 
Of two. 

“ It’s about the tinae when the gales stail; 
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round the Horn, cap’hi" be said, the practised 
eye of the old salt haying discovered that this 
captain was, after all, only an amateur. 

‘t John Orth ” laughed at his fears. 

“ My ship \vill weather any number of storms,” 
he said proudly. “I am not afraid of the sea.” 

The SainU Margamie sailed from the Argen- 
tine with every prospect of success. Gaptain 
“John Orth” was in command now, and many 
persons in the harbour gazed with interest at 
the figures of the bearded seaman and the 
beautiful girl who stood side by side, and long 
after the ship had disappeared into the mists of 
the sea those who had been attracted by the 
gallant bearing of the captain and his wife stared 
after them as if expecting them to reappear, but 
they never saw them again— neither did anyone 
else in this wmrld. 

The ship sailed proudly and confidently al- 
though the clouds were dark and heavy and there 
was an ominous wind. “John Orth ” and his 
bride laughed in the teetli of a growing gale. 
“It is splendid!” they cried in exultation. 
“ This is life.” 

But suddenly out of the heavens there came 
a ^vind that tossed the ship like a cockle boat 
upon the face of the waters. Great waves rose 
to mountainous heights, and presently all hands 
%ere on deck grappling with the forces of angry 
Nature. Milly Stubel went below at the earnest 
entreaty of lier husband, but she was soon back 
again, and when a flash of lightning revealed her 
hUvSband’s face she realised that he was afraid 
for her sake. She pressed him to tell her the 
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truth, and at last his optimism collapsed 

he whispered that they were far from land and 
that the hPld was fast filling with water. 

The end came with awful suddenness, a huge 
wave engulfing the ship, and in one another’s 
arms archduke and ballet girl passed into the 
next world where there are no class distinctions, 
and where every heart is justly ju«iged. 

When the Sainie Marguerite failed to reach 
Valparaiso the news was sent to the Emperor 
Pi’lineis Joseph. The \vizened face lighted up at 
the intelligence, for he was glad to hear of the 
death of the man who had defied him for the 
sake of love. The arch -hypocrite had to pretend, 
however, that he was shocked and grieved, and 
he ordered an Austrian cruiser to make a search 
for the ill-fated ship. The cruiser spent many 
weeks in S6uth American waters,, but, of course, 
failed to find the lightest trace of the ship. The 
'sew^iarded its secret too well, and to this day it 
has not yielded it up. 



CHAPTER IV 


eudolph’s daughtee and the austeian 

LIEUTENANT 

Aftee the death of the CroAvn Prince Rudolph of 
Austria his only child, a girl, was handed over 
to the charge of her grandfather, the late Em- 
peror Francis Joscpli. Elizabeth was then a 
bright-eyed, merry little imp of live, who fas- 
cinated everybody with whom she came in con- 
tact. She was like a ray of sunshine in the 
gloomy Hofburg, and Francis Joseph, the auto- 
cratic monarch of millions*, found himself so 
completely in tiie toils of the impulsive j^gcid* 
self-willed child that he could never rule her. 
She did what she liked, and, because of the 
emperor’s favour, no one dare correct her. 

It was, however, significant that she did not 
regret the separation from her mother, the 
daughter of King Leopold II of Belgium. It 
may not have been altogether her fault because 
she had been educated to hate hei;; but^^^^M^ 
*beth was at an early age so worldly-wise and 
selfish that she proved herself to be a true Haps^ 
burg. She liked her grandfather because he 
spoilt her, but anyone who opposed her wishes, 
however unreasonable they might be, earned 
her undying hatred. And the child was mother 
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of tlie woman. Francis Joseph indulged her, 
petted and encouraged her, but only when it 
was too late did he recognise that those very 
qualities he had admired and fostered were to 
prove the death-knell of his own ambitions con- 
cerning her. 

Elizabeth’s birth had, of course, proved a 
bitter disappointment to her parents, who had 
prayed for a son so that he might govern the 
Dual Monarchy when his turn came. However 
a girl was born, and, as the Salic Law obtained 
in Austria, she was not eligible to ascend the 
throne. In the course of time the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand became heir, a man the 
emperor disliked and distrusted, especially when 
; his morganatic wife, Katti Schratt, poisoned his 
I mind against liim. 

[I Suoh was the state of affairs during the 
nineties of the last w.entui’y. Tlie heir to the 
throne was not a favourite at court, and the old 
emperor, who daily sought the society of hjs 
little granddaughter, wished that he had the 
power to abolish the Salic Law and declare her 
the Enipress of Austria, and when discussing that 
possibility often referred to the great success 
Queen Victoria had achieved as a reigning 
monareh. 

Every year saw the gulf between the emperor 
and his nepherv widen, wdiilst his affection for 
the Princess Elizabeth grew stronger and 
stronger. She was a true Hapsburg, he often said 
with tears ill his eyes, and the next moment 
would burst into passionate anger against the 
Archduke Ferdinand, whilst Katti Schratt, meek 
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and miobtrusivfer Wo^ try to soothe him with 
honeyed phrases. Whenever these scenes took 
place in her presence Elizabeth would rush off 
to the beautiful gardens, and there the emperor 
would Join her later, and she w'otild imperiously 
order him to fetch and carry. The old man was 
delighted, for the princess brought some sim- 
■ shine into the cold withered heart. 

Meanwhile Katti Schratt and the kaiser-^ 
now, of course, dethroned and disgraced-— were 
in constant correspondence on the subject of 
the Austrian succession. At one time Ferdinand 
had been friendly with W'ilhelm II, but now 
the two men disliked each other heaiiily. The 
kaiser, therefore, urged the siren of the Hofburg 
to continue to press upon her niorganatio hus- 
band the wisdom of declaring the Princess 
Elizabeth to be the heir, but Katti, 'shrewd and 
far-seeing, wrote back to the effect that there w'as 
a strong body of public opinion against the pro- 
posed change in the law and that it would be 
indiscreet for her to take too prominent a part in 
the controversy. She finally asked the German 
Emperor to pay a private visit to his fellow- 
monarch and discuss the problem with him. 

There was nothing more agreeable to the 
kaiser, who always had a weakness for putting 
his finger in other people’s pies, and at twenty- 
four hours’ notice he set off on an incognito 
visit to the Emperor Francis Joseph at the 
Ilofburg in Vienna. Everybody was, however, 
in the secret, because all the available police in 
the Austrian capital were ordered on special 
duty to guard the distinguished visitor. The 
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next morning Vienna knew that there two 
emperors at the Hofburg, 

Wilhelm 11 hadi set out for Austria inspired 
by one of his I)rilliant ideas. He said afterwards 
that he had dreamt it, and had been so impressed 
by the message “from Above” that he had 
on waking instantly committed it to writing. 
And what was the inspiration ? Notlnng less j 
than tlie marriage of the Princess Elizabeth to 
his second son, Prince Eitel, to be followed by the 
prdmulgation of an edict by Francis Joseph to 
the effect that after his death Elizabeth would 
"become Empress of Austria and Queen of 
Hungary, with the kaiser’s son--- tier husband — 
as Prince Consort. 

The kaiser arrived in Vienna in September, 
1809. Elizabeth and Prince Eitel wnre then 
sixtem yeai^ of age, and, of course, would have 
had to wait a coupie of years at least before 
marriage. However, that wns not regarded 
as an obstacle. How Wilhelm congratulated 
himself on his originality and resource! Here 
was a unique opportunity to bring Austria com- 
pletely under his sway. He could rely upon 
Eitel being something more than a mere Prince 
Consort. of the old man’s 

death,” said the kaiser to his confidant, Prince 
Philip von Eulenbei’g, “ Eitel wall be Emperor 
of Austria. Then the two German-speaking 
nations W'ill be one and indivisible.” 

The conference betwxen the emperors seemed 
certain to result in a political triumph for the 
kaiser, especially as just before it took place a 
repdrt was received from the court physicians 
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who had exarnined the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand that His Royal and Imperial High- 
ness was consumptive. He could therefore he 
discarded from their reckonings as it was hardly 
likely that a dying man would bother about 
politics. The kaiser was particularly pleased 
with this, and Francis Joseph was delighted to 
find a powerful monarch wtio uTshed to further 
the ambition of the girl who was his pet and 
the life and soul of the Hof burg. 

Francis Joseph, how'ever, would not push 
matters. He preferred to wait a little. Perhaps 
he guessed that the high-spirited princess would 
not permit herself to be dragooned into an 
engagement, and he was positive that she would 
resent the somewhat Prussian manner of the 
German Emperor. He therefore arlvised cau- 
tion, and as the young people were' not fet of 
age, the kaiser agreed, alt the more willingly 
because he was cert ain in his own mind that bis 
plans would succeed. 

It was decided that another year shoidd be 
allowed to elapse before the two men brought 
up the subject again. Meanwhile the Princess 
Elizabeth was to go into society and meet all 
sorts and conditions of men. Francis Joseph^ 
however, was inspired by a selfish reason. He 
did not wish to lose Elizabeth just yet. Her 
marriage would mean she would have to set 
up a separate establishment, and after that the 
Hofburg would seldom see her. That is why the 
emperor did not clinch the matrimpnial bargain 
there and then with the kaiser. Francis Joseph 
had ldst his wife by assassination the year before ; 
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his two daugliters were not on speaking terms 
Wth him ; most of his relatives, the archdukes, 
were finding brides amongst the people ; and 
the old man was left in pathetic splendour, a 
solitary, out-of-date, and, at heart, miserable 
monarch. 

I do not think that Elizabeth at that time was 
told about Prince Eitel. No good purpose would 
have been served by so doing. Although Eitel 
was only a schoolboy his reputation was already 
ah evil one, but it wns confined to Court circles, 
and a few' years W'cre to pass before he was to be 
generally known as the most depraved of the 
younger princes of Gennany. 

When Elizabeth had been confirmed prepara- 
tions were begun for her first season in Vienna, 
W'liere society used to be the gayest in the world. 
And the prfncess, cntirel)'^ a creature of pleasure 
herself, wished for '’nothing better. She was 
proud of being the emperor’s grand-daughter and 
favourite, and she meant to make tlie most of 
both positions to advance her own fortune. 

Her first ball marked an epoch in her life, 
and it may be said to have altered the history of 
Austria. The proud girl w'as no beauty, but 
always dressed magnificently she carried herself 
so well that much of her plainness of feature was 
lost, and spectators saw in her the personifica- 
tion of Imperial dignity. She was, of course, the 
“ star attraction ” at the dance. As a royal 
princess, she had the privilege of commanding 
the best dancers, and, of course, there was keen 
competition for the honour of being her partner. 

She danced until the early hours of the mom- 
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ing, enjoying herself thoroughly, and amongst 
the revellers who pleased her most was a young 
lieutenant in the Austrian Lancers of the name ’ 
of Otto von Windischgraetz. He was very good* 

looking, and a superb dancer, and these qualities 
compensated Vienna society for a poorly lined 
purse and the disadvantage of being a very 
minor member of a noble family. Otto Could 
have called himself a baron but he never used 
the title, because barons were too common, 
and, besides, he had no money with which to 
decorate it. 

So he remained a pleasure-loving lieutenant, 
and only one of a huge crowd. When the 
Princess Elizabeth, the Emperor’s grand- 
daughter and the coming power in Austria, 
asked him to dance with her he was over- 
whelmed with the honour. The aequaintancc 
of Her Royal Highness was something to be 
sought. He knew that it would give him » 
better standing in society, and if only it led to 
an invitation to one of the more intimate and 
select functions at the Hof burg his credit would 
be greatly strengthened, and he would be able 
to keep his many creditors at bay for some time 
'..longer. . ■ ■ ■ 

What would he have thought if someone had 
whispered to him that night that the imperious 
piihcess was actually in love with hinil Of 
course, he Would have laughed the idea to scoirn, 
for it was well known that Elizabeth had the 
pick of the princes of Europe at her disposal, and 
that she was very keen on weariug a crown. But 
love had humbled her. She who had dreambd 
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“ von ” who had nothing to commend him 
except his good looks. 

Elizabeth never forgot Otto von Windiseh" 
graetz after their first waltz. At first she was 
afraid of her thoughts but when she realised that 
there could be no happiness for her unless he 
became her husband she grew bolder. Within 
a month she was rearranging all her engagements 
in order that she might meet Otto again. She 
Vfks due to spend a particular week with her 
aunt, but vrhen she discovered that Otto w'as 
going to Laxemburg to play tennis, she went to 
Laxemburg too, and had the unspeakable joy 
of partnering him. Then there were informal 
dances at night, and the princess’s only regret 
was that she could not have Otto to herself 
for every oiie. 

All this was going on whilst Francis Joseph, 
Katti Schratt, and the kaiser w^ere completing 
their plahs for Elizabeth’s betrothal to Priiu^ 
Eitel. It was generally understood at both 
corirts that as soon as Eitel became eighteen — 
which would be in 1901 — the engagement was to 
be announced, the prince was to turn Roman 
Catholic, and the marriage wns to be an accom- 
plished fiiet within six months. The three 
plotters never imagined that Elizabeth had 
already made up her mind on this very important 

Otto von- Windischgraetz was flattered and 
pleased by the patronage of her Imperial High- 
ness. lie believed that it woukl lead to quick 
promotion for him in the army, and that when the 
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princess married she Would make him one ot' het 
equerries and give him a well-paid appoint mtiifc 
in her household.; He let his creditors know this, 
and SO' won for himself another merry season in 
Vienna without being troubled by debt-collectors. 

On reflection Elizabeth tried to steel her heart 
against him. She was very ambitious, and she 
knew that a morganatic marriage would relegate 
her to obscurity, especially when the emperor 
died and a second cousin of bet own was the 
reigning monarcli. Then she would no longer 
be a personage in society, and her enemies Would 
take advantage of her mesalliance to keep her 
out of the Hofburg. Was love Wbrih the sacri- 
fice ? She debated the question to which there 
could only be one answer. She could not be 
happy witliout the young lieutenant, and whep 
she heard that there was a danger of his becomihg ; 
engaged she resolved to act at once. 

Never was there a more astonished yoimg man 
than Otto von Windischgraetz when the Erineess 
Elizabeth sent for him and told him that her 
hand and heart were at his disposal. He started 
in amazement and looked seared, and it required 
all her eloquence to persuade him that she was 
quite serious. He murmured how honoured he 
was, and then referred to the attitude of Fraircis 
Joseph. Elizabeth assured him that she would 
see to it that the emperor did not stand betweep 
them. - 

It was a glittering temptation to the penniless 
and obscure officer. The girl was enormouj^y 
wealthy and, of course, powerful arid influentiad.: 
By marrying her he would raise hiirisMf intq irie 
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front rank of the nobility,. The emperor would 
make him a prince, and his future would be 

;^jpendidf:,;^/-v 

Vivien Otto left her presence he scarcely knew 
whether he was walking on air or not. The 
interview had dazed him, and it vvas not tmtil 
he had tossed olf a couple of glasses of wine in 
a neighbouring restaurant tli at he fully realised 
tliat he was engaged to marry Her Royal and 
Imperial Highness the Princess Elizabeth of 
Austria. Then came the disquieting memoiy 
of the pretty little Vienna actress to whom he 
had been secretly engaged for three months. 

Elizabeth had spoken veiy confidently of 
being able to inanage her grandfather, but she 
was a little premature, for she was afraid of 
him, the chief reason for her uneasiness being 
the Tact that Otto wns a Protestant. This 
question of religion might prove an insuperable 
obstacle, but the self-willed girl was not going 
to be disappointed. She decided that if Francis 
Joseph declined to sanction the marriage she 
would defeat all his great schemes for her by 
entering a nunnery. 

She had the courage of her convictions, how- 
ever, apd without any more delay she went to 
the private apartments of the emperor in the 
Hof burg and bluntly informed him tlmt she had 
found a man after her own heart and that she 
would marry Otto von Windischgraetz or beGome 
a breath, 

and Frhhcia Juseph, who was devoted to her, 
so far fbi^bt hims^^ hasten to assure her 

that she heed hot be distressed. He promised 
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to discuss the subject calmly with her, and he 
reminded her that her happiness was ever his 
first consideration. 

But it was a staggering blow to his pride, and 
in that moment he saw the great scheme he ahd 
the kaiser had planned topple to the ground. 
His favourite grand -daughter was not going to be 
Empress of Austria after all. That hated and 
detestable Francis Ferdinand would succeed him. 
Francis Joseph shed a few tears of regret, whilst 
Elizabeth stood by his chair waiting for his 
decision. It came after a long pause. 

“ Many years ago, my dear,” he shid in a 
quivering voice, “when the fortunes of my 
family were at a low ebb and it seemed as if the 
Hapsburgs would be turned out of Austria, a 
certain loyal subject came to our aid and saved 
the throne for us. That man was/ Prined von 
Windischgraetz, an aneestoi* of your friend- Be- 
cause of that I will consent to the unions and 
Fwill raise Otto to the rank of prince and Serene 
Highness. He must, of course, change his 
'religion.”;." 

Francis Joseph rose to the occasion, and he 
was most generous to tlie lovers, and the wedding 
ceremony was a rnagniticent one. Elizabeth, 
indeed, might have been manying a prince of 
the Blooii Royal. All the members of the 
Windischgraetz family were there, of course, 
hungering for the loaves and fishes. And the 
emperor distributed honours to them with a 
lavish handi An enormous sum* of money was 
settled on the bride, and to prove his special 
regard for her Francis Joseph presented her with 
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the magnificent jewels which had been the 
property of his wife. The late Empress Eliza- 
beth had had a craze for eollecting jewels, and 
this present alone made her grand-daughter rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

But it happened that the very place selected 
for the honeymoon was also chosen by the girl 
to whom Otto had previously been engaged for 
the scene of a brief holiday from the cares of the 
theatre. I rather fancy that Otto gave her a 
hint as to where he was going to take his wife, 
for the same evening the actress arrived and 
entered into residence at the pretty little villa 
she had rented within a few hundred yards of 
the mansion where the married couple were 
honeymooning. Elizabeth, of course, had not 
the slightest suspicion, and her eyes were only 
open*ed by chance. 

About a week affer their arrival she missed 
5tto, and with a girlish laugh she began on her 
own account to seareh for him. He w'^as not to 
be Seen in the extensive grounds adjoining the 
palace, and she went farther afield. It was, of 
course, against the Hapsburg etiquette for Eliza- 
beth to do anything for herself. She ought to 
have rung for a grooro and dispatched him with 
a message to her husband. Horvever, she had 
married for love, and she wanted to enjoy all 
the unconventional privileges' of a morganatic 
union, and she walked to the high road where 
she met an' old peasant wonmi who knew O^td 
but did riot recognise his wife. 

It happened that the woman had just seen 
the prniGe, and she was able to point out the 
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Uttje house she had watched him enter; Otto> 
it Seemed, was Mrly well known in this (listrict, 
a fact that, surprised Elizabeth who had never 
heard him mention it before their honey m<K>n. 
However, she crossed a field and went up to the 
door of the house, intending to ask if her hmsband 
wakhhere^ ; 

To her surprise the door was open, and she 
entered, and then something in the decoration 
of the interior aroused her suspicions, and she 
proceeded to explore. A few minutes later she 
had flung open the door of a rohm, and was 
regarding with frozen anger the spectacle of her 
husband enibracing a pretty girl, 

was, and still is, rehowned 
for her temper. All her life she had been spoilt 
and given in to by the greatest in the land, and 
it nearly sent her out of her mind to; see h6rself 
so grossly insulted by a petty nobletnan and a 
common woman. So great was her temper that 
she could not control herself, and finding speech 
impossible she rushed at the actress and tried 
to seize her by the throat. Meanwhile, Otto 
escaped and perhaps we had better draw a veil 
over the scene that took place between them 
on her return to the mansion. 

All this happened in 1902, and since then 
Elizabeth and her husband have led a aat-and- 
; dog life. One must pity the Hapsbui^gs. ^iether 
they marry for love or money they generally find 



CHAPTER V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

THE CROWN PRINCE RUDOLPH’S WIDOW 

The accession of the present King of the Belgians 
brought relief to many persons, especially to his 
cousins, the daughters of King Leopold. Princess 
Stephanie was particularly grateful to him. He 
has always been good to her, and his gentle, 
amiable character appealed strongly to tlie 
woman who has very few friends amongst her 
relatives. 

I* do not think that there is another woman 
in Europe who ha» had such an extraordinary 
'career as Her Royal Highness tlie Princess 
Stephanie of Belgium, once known as the Grown 
Princess of Austria. She married her first hus- 
band for political reasons and expeiienced years 
of niartyrdom ; she married another for love, and 
has had no reason to regret it. It is interesting 
to note that her father married morgahatically 
as did her only child. Thus three generatiohs 
found mates outside what used to be termed in 
pre-revolution days ‘ ‘ the charmed circle of ^ 

I will not enter into the details of her married 
life with the (Irown Prince Rudolph. It is suffi- 
cient to ’iay tliat when the news of the tragedy 
at Mcyerlihg reached her and someone asked the 
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deS^si'ted wife and insulted widow if the death of 
her husband would break her henrt she exposed 
her arms by way of answer. They were black 
and blue, “ That is Rudolph’s work,’- she said 
curtly, and no one ventured to mention the sub- 
ject in her hearing again. 

The death of Rudolph, how'ever, affect^ her 
niore than she thought, Stephanie, the daughter 
of Reopold II of Belgium, found herself practi- 
cally without a country. She had been born 
in Belgium, but her marriage to Rudolph had 
made her a subject of Francis Joseph, yet froni 
the inoment she became a widow the emperor 
plainly indicated t])at he did not desire her 
presence in his dominions. Stephanie instantly 
communicated with her father, expecting to be 
welcomed back to her native land, but to her 
dismay he wrote peremptorily forbidding her 
to retuni, She did not kno\iP at the time that he 
wished to force a quarrel with her so that he’ 
might not have to give her any money. He 
wanted ever>' penny for the lady he intended to 
marry as soon as he was free, and as this ludy 
Was a daughter of a French raihvay porter it is 
easy to guess that she had no fortune of her own, 

Stephanie, a proud woman who had suffered 
much, scarcely knew what to do. She w'as out 
of favour with Francis Joseph, and her own 
“father hated her. She had every right to live 
in Austria, but if the emperor had no power tp 
expel her, he could see to it that her life was 
rende:^d as unlxappy as possible, and she wm 
acutely conscious of this. 

Of course, the fawning parasites of both 
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liioimrchs did all they could to imitate the 
attitude of their leaders towards the uflhappy 
widow. They simulated joy when Rudolph’s 
will w*as read, and it atos found to contain 
directions for removing his only child from the 
custody of her mother. Francis Joseph was 
delighted, too. He knew that the separation 
would greatly affect poor Stephanie, and he 
superintended the arrangement for the educa- 
tion of the Princess Elizabeth with a certain 
spiteful pleasure that Avas characteristic of him. 
Left a widow at tAventy-five, the princess could 
not be expected to OAmrcome her enemies, and 
she tried to find a little case for her aching heart 
by yi'andering about Europe. 

MeanAAmile she had received letters from her 
mother, the Queen of the Belgians, Avhich told 
their* own sfoiy of suffering and Avrong. All the 
world knew that Ledpold was a brute and that 
fie stroAre to create trouble betAWnen his Avife and 
her children. Occasionally Leopold succeeded 
in making trouble between the queen and one 
or more of her three daughters, but Stephanie 
would never be lured into a quanxt with her 
mother because she knew that she was also 
suffering because of a loveless marriage. 

The years passed by drearily. Stephanie’s 
daughter merged from childhood into woman- 
hood and was the pet of her grandfather. Except 
for a brief interyiew novv and then mother and 
daughter never saw one another. Elizabeth Acas 
well aAvare that Francis Joseph would turn 
against her; if she took her mother’s side, and, 
being singularly worldlj;-wise and capricious, she 
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chose to be friendly with her grandfather ond 
coldly polite to her only parent. 

Stephanie’s position was a most unhappy 
one. Alienated from her child* hated by her 
father, and detested by her father-in-law, and 
aware of her mother’s sufferings, she was lonely 
and distracted. Whenever she summoned up 
sufficient courage to appear at the Atistrian 
Court the emperor’s reception was so hostile 
that she had to retire at once to her apartment 
to conceal her tears. Vienna was said at that 
time to be the gayest court in Europe, but 
Stephanie’s was not the only broken heart in 
that assemblage of make-believe pleasure- 
seekers.; ^ ; ^ 

She was not destined, however, to be always 
alone. Naturally, Stephanie distnisted men. 
Her own husband and father had convinced her 
that men were not to be trusted, and she was, 
therefore, wary, but as the time passed and she 
became more resigned she began to take par- 
ticular notice of one of her gcntlemen-in-waitiug, 
a Hungarian of the name of Count Lonyay. He 
was good-looking, with charming manners, and 
his whole-hearted devotion to the princess and 
his careful management of her affairs gmatly 
touched her. When one has few friends they 
are doubly precious, and Lonyay ’s personality 
became more and more vivid to the ptincess. 

It was, of course, for her to make the first 
advances, Count Lonyay ’s position pmeludcd 
th^6 slightest reference by hiin to any feeling pf 
affection he may have had for hch But St^Cphahie 
meant to be certain of herself this time* ffiic 
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knew that honyay was not rich, and that his 
attentions to her might be inspired by a desire 
to share her comfortable fortune and reap the 
benefit of the social promotion marriage with 
her would bring. She kept her own counsel until 
she was convinced that the count would prove 
all that she desired, and theiv she hinted that if 
he had no objection site would give him her hand 
in marriage. Lonyay had, of course, been pre- 
pared for this, and now he told lier that he loved 
her and that henceforth he would be proud to 
protect her against her enemies. He added that 
he did not fear the miserable old monarchs in 
Vienna and Brussels ; Stephanie and he had 
nothing to be ashamed of— neither Francis 
Joseph nor Xeopold II could say as much. 

Once the lovers had decided to marry they 
' immediately communicated their intention to 
Stephanie’s relatives.* Leopold w-as secretly de- 
lighted. It was just what he wished. Now he 
would have a real grievance, one that would 
enable him to cut Stephanie off without even 
the proverbial shilling and also snatch from her 
the money he knew Jier mother intended to 
bequeath to her. Consequently, he telegraphed 
at once forbidding the union, and he sent a 
.semi-official notice to the press condemning the 
pToposed match in no uncertain terms. For once 
in his life Leopold posed as the virtuous father 
and loving husband, and a Frenchman who 
interviewed time remarked, “His 

Majesty slied tears when he spoke of his 
daughter’s wtJifaWi'ance. It was an interesting 
spectacle there are no crocodiles in 
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Brussel?, and their tears "are, therefore, very 
rare in Belgium.” Leopold was furious when 
he read this, for it revealed to him the fact that 
everybody was laughing at iiim , 

Francis Joseph also behaved like the heavy 
father in a melodrama. Little realising that 
Stephanie’s daughter, his own particular fa vburite, 
was destined to emulate her mother and marry 
out of the purple, he took the girl to his 
arms and sobbed about the disgrace of her 
mother— his only son’s widow —marrying a Hun- 
garian nobleman. I should mention that when 
this affecting scene took place Francis Joseph 
did not know that Leopold of Belgium also 
opposed the match. He considered that as 
Stephanie had become a subject of his by 
maniage her Mher had no right to interfere in 
the matter at all. * ' ■ 

While the Emperor of A*ustria and the King 
of the Belgians were working themselves into 
artificial furies Stephanie was proceeding quietly 
with the preparations for her marriage, and in 
her happiness looked ten years younger. 
friend she sent a pathetic letter cixtoliing the 
virtues of her fiance. “ Is it possible?” she 
wrote. “ A long, long terrible night has gone 
by for me and I see a rosy dawn of liope on the 
clouded sky, a ray of light which tells of the 
rising sun of joy. WiU the sun rise in full glory ? 
Will he Warm me with bis rays and dry the tears 
from my cheeks ? Come, my sun, come. You 
find a poor faded flower, whose freshness has 
been destroyed by the hard frost of fate.” 

She liad many adventures, however, before 
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the ceremony took place. She natnrally wished 
to see her mother, and to achieve this she had 
to enter Brussels like a thief in the night and 
steal surreptitiously into the room where the 
unfortunate queen was awaiting her. The two 
women spent an hour together before the ap- 
proach of Kiiig Leopold’s brutal emissaries 
caused them to part in terror, and the next 
morning the princess was roughly conducted 
out of the country by her father’s secret police, 
ite had behaved like a maniac when he heard 
of her presence on Belgian soil, for he w^as terri- 
fied lest she should contrive to obtain a large 
sum of money from her mother. 

But when the princess’s affairs were in a topsy- 
turvy state an extraordinary thing happened. 
Francis Joseph suddenly changed his mind and 
became her champion. The emperor who liad 
once threatened her^iow sided with her, and he 
promised to approve of her morganatic marriage, 
lie couldnot, of course, recognise Count Lonya^ 
as her equal, but he declared that he would 
invite the count to the Hofburg, and not treat 
him as a pariah. 

The reason lor the emperor’s change was 
quaint. It was simply because he did not wish 
to find himself in agreement with Leopold of 
Belgium on any single subject under the sun. 
For years the comic press of Europe had been 
accustomed to coupling Francis Joseph’s name 
with Leopold’s. They were represented as the 
two most ridiculous mouarchs of the century, 
but while in Austria such statements were 
severely punished, in Belgium they could be 
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would not tolerate prosecutions for plain speak- 
inig, and Leopold, who liked his job, did not wish 
to run any risk of losing iL 

Francis Joseph, therefore, hated Leopold, and 
just to annoy him he went over to Stephanie’s 
side. Leopold retaliated by withdrawing his 
daughter’s allow'ance of two thousand pounds a 
year and forbidding her to use the prefix of 
“Royal Highness.” The emperor’s ebunter- 
stroke was to send Stephanie a cheque for fifty 
thousand pounds. Leopold, when he heard of 
this, gnashed his teeth and vented his rage upon 
his helpless wife, for he knew that his daughter 
was going to be happy in spite of him, and he 
w’s-s really afraid lest the pow erful support of the 
ruler of Austria would enable Stephanie to 
recover part of her mother’s fortuhe when t& 
queen died. ‘ 

Leopold could lavish money on second-rate 
iiancers and beauties from the chorus, but he 
W'as meanness personified on all other occasions, 
yet he spent a considerable amount on agents 
who did all they could to sow dissension between 
Stephanie and Count Lonyay . Men and women 
were employed, and at his instigation some of 
the most unscrupulous women in Europe wrote 
letters to the princess claiming Lonyay as their 
property. The clumsy trick, however, was 
for^oomed to failure, and the last, seen of tfie 
ignoble army of spies and mischief-makers was 
on : a certain summer night, when thC cpuid:, 
coming unexpectedly upon one of thefiai litemlly 
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Oiily one person could have postponed in- 
definitely. the marriage of the lovers and that 
was the Queen of the Belgians. Stephanie was 
well aware that her mother was cruelly ill- 
treated by Leopold, and she feared that it would 
become worse if she married. She, therefore, 
ran the gauntlet again, and made her way into 
the queen’s presence to take her in her arms 
and whisper that to please her she would wait 
Until her death before becoming a bride for the 
second time. But her Majesty, a sweet, gentle, 
and gracious lady, told her that nothing could 
possibly make her life worse than it was. 

“Marry Count Lonyay and be happy, my 
dear,” she said as she kissed her trembling 
daughter. “You and I know the unhappiness 
caused by the rigid rules a princess is expected 
to obey. Twould to God I had had the courage 
to marry for love.” ’ 

The sole barrier was thus removed, and 
Stephanie and the count proceeded with their 
final preparations. Had it not been for the 
consent of Francis Joseph, however, the princess 
would have found it difficult to procure a priest 
to perform the ceremony. 

In the presence of a small coterie of well- 
wishers, the Belgian princess was married raor- 
ganatically to Count Lonyay. At the time the 
war between Great Britain and South Africa 
was at its most critical stage, and there w'ere not 
many persons who turned aside from reading 
about that drama to be interested in the wedding 
of King Leopold’s daughter. Those most con- 
cerpied Were grateful for this public indifference. 



Privacy was what they desired, and they, at 
any rate, had reason to be grateful that the year 
1900 was disturbed by a war and the rumours 
of more Avars. 

The first tragedy in Stepanie’s life after her 
morganatic marriage was the death of her 
niother. Although aware that it was a happy 
release for that ill-used lady she could not help 
mourning for one whose married life had been 
a dismal and tragic failure. But it must have 
been some consolation to the queen before her 
death to know that there was no danger of 
Stephanie being unhappy and lonely again. Two 
years of married life had proved that her husband 
would ahvays be a loyal gentleman and her 
best friend. 

Brussels swarmed with German agents, many 
of them highly placed members of the Prussian" 
aristocracy who toadied to Leopold for all they 
were worth. They applauded his behaviour, 
&nd privately urged him to marry his latest 
favourite, hoping thereby to create a gulf between 
Belgium and Great Britain. 

It was an intrigue not without its amusihg 
side, and it might have succeeded if Leopold 
had had the decency to conceal his sins, but he 
was quite incapable of doing that, and when 
he actually went to law over his wife’s will and 
fought against his daughters to prevent them 
inheriting a penny, the world condemned him. 
The king won the lawsuit- and gloated over his 
triumph, but could the martyred queen liave 
been aware that her fortune was to be passed bn 
to the miserable creatures from the gutter who 
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had replaced her in her husband’s affections she 
must have turned in her grave. 

Princess Stephanie, accoinpanied by her hus- 
band, put in an appearance at the Law Courts 
in Brussels, and wiien the verdict went against 
her she retired to her home in Austria, being 
anxious above all things not to cause any 
trouble. She took defeat calmly. Money was 
nothing to her now that she was a happy wife, 
and she envied no one. 

The news of her daughter’s engagement to 
Prince von Windischgraetz naturally excited 
her, but when tlie emperor sanctioned the union 
she was exasperated to hear that His Majesty 
had decided not to invite Count lionyay to the 
ceremony, It was a blow in the face, and all 
the more annoying because it was so unex- 
pected; but* there was no appeal against it, 
and the princess saw her daughter wedded 
mdrganatiCally in the emperor’s presence, whilst 
Count Lonyay was not permitted to be present ^ 
because he was a morganatic husband. It was 
typical of the Hapsburgs. 

There were other slights and insults which 
had to be ignored, but the happily married 
couple did not mind. Every succeeding year 
was making their position securer, and when it 
became evident that King Leopold had not 
long to live they knew that in his successor they 
would find a staunch friend. King Albert 
extended his protection to them from the day 
he inherited the crown. He had always liked 
Stephanie, and he found Count Lonyay modest 
and Unassuming and not at all desirous of 
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pushing liimself forward. Besides, King Albert, 
always kind and generous, knew how greatly 
Leopold’s daughters had suffered, and one of 
his earliest acts was to invite Stephanie and 
Count Lonyay back to Belgium, and to Kelp 
them to obtain a suitable residence in Brussels. 

Leopold died in 1910, and for nearly four 
years the princess and the count lived quietly 
in the capital. It seemed that they were not 
to be disturbed again, but the outbreak of the 
Great War and the brutal German invasion 
compelled them to seek refuge in England. 
She and her husband retumed to Belgium 
when the Central Powers Avere defeated. When 
wc remember that had it not been for the death 
of the Crown Prince Rudolph she would now 
be Empress of Austria, it is indeed a strange 
turn of Fortune’s wheel that the princess siiould 
owe allegiance to the country Avhich helped 
so materially to crush German and Austritfn 
tyranny and destroy the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EX- kaiser’s FOURTH SON 

When the then Crown Prince of Germany 
bee^une engaged to tlie sister of the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin it followed that the 
leading personages of Prussia and the Grand 
Duchy should be thrown much together. The 
self-sufficient heir to the Prussian Crown, bliss- 
fully ignorant of his fate, was proud of his 
fiancee and he went into ecstasies over her 
♦family. Tire Grand Duke was invited with his 
sister to stay in the Berlin Schloss and the New 
Palace at Potsdam, and as it was beneath his 
dignity to travel without his Minister of State 
he brought with him Count von Bassewitz 
Levetzow, a foxy Hun who hated the Hohen- 
zollerns— he Suspected them of wishing to cap- 
ture his master’s revenues for themselves — and 
a statesman with about as much diplomatic 
skill as would suffice to run a tenth-rate pro- 
vincial village. 

So the Alecklenburg-Schwerins and their 
friends for a time thronged the palaces of the 
kaiser, and the kaiserin made the acquaintance 
of all sorts and conditions of uncouth provincials, 
who ate a lot of food and spoiled her best carpets 
and talked of things she did not understand. 

■ 83 \ 
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However, they had to be coiiciliated, and Her 
Majesty did her best to keep amiable. Sh% 
therefore, affected to be pleased when Gount 
Bassewitz Levetzow formally presented bis 
daughter Ina to her. Ina was then seventeen, 
and had a winsome manner, was shy and 
appealing and possessed blue eyes and a com- 
plexion not often to be found in Germany, Ihe 
kaiserin and the girl became great friends at 
once, and, although the latter had to return to 
her governesses and her studies immediately 
after the wedding of the Grand Duchess Cecilie 
and the Crown Prince, it was practically decided 
that at the first opportunity she was to reappear 
at the Berlin Court in the capacity of maid-of- 
honour to Her Imperial Majesty the Empress 
Augusta Victoria. 

Of course, Ina had met all the kai^r’s sons in 
Berlin, amongst them Prince Oscar, whose awk- 
wardness and clumsiness were in startling con- 
trast to her own daintiness. The two saw a lot 
of one another, but neither guessed that one day 
they were to be man and ndfe. Had the idea 
occurred to anyone it would have raised an 
incredulous laugh. Other royal families might 
indulge in morganatic marriages, but not the 
kaiser’s, for not since 1853 had a Hohenzollerh 
married outside the pale. Fascinating Ina yon 
Bassewitz was scarcely the person to overcome 
successfully the iron opposition of the semh 
lunatic, whose madness had taken the shape dt 
a belief that he was divine. 

Ina spent a few more years in dull, third-rate 
Schwerin, the capital of the Duchy, before she 
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returned to Berlin, and "was warmly welcbined 
by the empress, who u’anted the companionship 
of a young, bright, and interesting girl, because 
she knew that she would soon lose her only 
daughter. Ina became the life and soul of the 
kaiserin^s apartments in the Berlin Schloss. She 
was unaffected and unspoilt, and once the 
Crown prince was good enough to remark, that 
she was the best of the bunch in the palace. She 
had enemies, of course, jealous ladies of uncertain 
age who hated her because she had supplanted 
them in the favour of the kaiserin, but Ina was 
not worried, for she was treated as one of the 
family party and had the confidence of the 
empress.^ ^ ^ 

Prince Oscar at this time was with liis regiment 
at Potsdam. His mother did not encourage him 
• to ebme to Berlin often, fearing that he might 
be contaminated by the black sheep of the 
family. Prince Eitel Fi'ederick, who would not 
desert the gaieties of the capital, and wlio, as his 
father’s favourite, practically did what he liked. 
Oscar, therefore, learned soldiering, and now and 
then came on a fcAv days’ visit to his parents, 
when Ina von Bassew'itz usually helped to enter- 
tain him, and he vvas grateful to her in a con- 
desGending way, knowing that his father was 
just at that time in daily conference wdth his 
Chancellor on the subject of a suitable wife for 
him. It flattered the immature vanity of the 
youth to be told that only a princess of pure 
lins:age and large dowry was worthy the honour 
of becoming his wife. 

But when Oscar went away from the Berlin 
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SgMoss he missed someone, and tha,t somedne 
was hot his mother, for when he returned imex- 
pectedly and the kaiserin was there wthout 
Ina — she had gone home for a few days to 
Schwerin-— he could not overcome his feeling 
of loneliness. Then he admitted to himself that 
he cared for Ina, though he was not in love. 

He hesitated to press his suit. It was obvious 
that his father would not hear of a morganatic 
marriage in the family. How often had he 
listened to his fierce criticisms on the irregular 
marriages of neighbouring royalties, and Ina 
was so petite and winsome that it seemed a 
shame to break her on the wheel of his father’s 
wrath and vengeance. 

Prince Oscar, therefore, waited, hoping per- 
haps that he would be able to forget her. He 
has never been remarkable for his couiage,' 
physical or moral. A mether’s boy from his 
birth, he early developed into a soft-headed 
simpleton. At the beginning of tlie Great War 
he was officially reported w’ounded while on the 
Russian front, the truth being that the noise 
caused by a sudden fusillade from the enemy 
frightened him so much that he fell off his horse 
in a fit and had to be rushed back to Berlin by 
special traiix in order that nerve specialists might 
attend him. He was not the inan, therefore, 
to fight against his father for the sake of a girij 
or to be valiant when opposed. 

A royal prince, especially the son of a reigning 
monarch, is alw^ays a favourite subject of tfie 
matrimonial gossips, and, of course, whenever 
he was in Berlin all eyes were fixed on Prince 
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Oscar. If he spoke for five minutes to a princess 
the fact was sure to be chronicled in the papers 
within the next twenty4b^ hours and half 
Berlin would believe that he had made up his 
mind to marry her. Accordingly, when the 
palace servants began to talk amongst them- 
selves of the preference His Royal Highness was 
showing for the society of the kaiserin’s maid-of- 
honour it was not long ere the gossip got be 5 mnd 
the palace walls. A brother-officer of the Crown 
Rrince’s casually referred to the rumour in his 
presence and that hare-brained individual in- 
stantly asserted his disbelief. He declared that 
Oscar would not do anything so foolish, and that 
he was merely passing the time with her. But 
for all his brave words he immediately cancelled 
several important engagements and went to 
-Beriin to do a little spying on his own account. 

It happened that Oscar and the Crown Prince 
Were not and nev'er had been friends. One of 
the former’s first appointments in the late war 
was in a regiment which was ordered t o Verdun, 
but it had to be revoked because Prince Oscar 
refused to seiwe under his brother. The Crown 
Prince had always sneered at the simpleton 
of the family, and now when he heard of the 
affair with the lady-in-waiting it afforded him 
exquisite delight to have the opportunity of 
doing something to thwart his young brother. 

He came, therefore, to the Berlin Schloss, 
and, trying to whtate the ponderous pomposity 
of his father^ was “graciously” condescending 
to Ina, and during his visit insisted upon all 
tlie formalities of royal etiquette being observed 
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t<> eirtjpfeasise the gulf between them. He wduM^ 
for example, remain standing for an unnecessarily 
long time so that the maid-of-honour could not 
sit do’Rm, and he always addressed her as though 
at a public reception even then the countess 
w'as the only person in the group not a member 
of the family. 

The Grown Prince kept his ears and his eyes 
open, but until the day he was due to go back 
to his regiment he discovered nothing, IMnce 
Oscar must liave guessed that he w'as being spied 
upon, for his manner towards the Gountess Ina 
rras that of a friend and nothing more. But on 
this particular day something did happen. 

Prince Eitel came to afternoon tea— a meal 
which in the Berlin Schloss consisted of tea, 
coffee, sandwiches, sausages, cold meats, and 
lager beer— and he paid particular attentiosi to 
the sausages and the lager beer, of which he 
drank vast quantities, and as he had arrived in 
a bad temper it was soon evident that there 
would be trouble. 

Tlie favourite son of the ex-kaiser is a heavy 
drinker of the violent type. A certain propor- 
tion of drunkards are rendered quiescent by 
their indulgence in intoxicants, but Eitel always 
becomes morose and then savagely irritable 
as soon as the drink gets the better of him. And 
as he had made his way into the Schloss in a 
sober fury it will be readily guessed that it w^hs 
not long before he was quarrelling with his 
relations. The Crown Prince, realising that a 
storm was imminent, sauntered out, not daring 
to risk an encounter with his bigj heavy i coarse- 
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featured younger brother, and his sister also 
made herself scarce. Then the kaiserin and Oscar 
silently withdrew, taking with them Ina, who 
had been the only “ outsider ” at the tea-party. 

However, Mtel was determined to have a 
row with someone. He was in a vile temper^ 
That morning von Jagow, the chief of the 
Berlin Police, had come to him and in the most 
obsequious manner liad informed him that unless 
he curbed himself there would be such a scandal 
as would drive Eitel out of the country. The 
vicious boor had hinted that von Jagow ought 
to have his enemies “ removed,” but as these 
enemies happened to belong to the lamily of 
Prince von BuIoav, the ex-Chancellor of the 
Empire, Jagow confessed that tliey were beyond 
the reach of his uniformed cut-throats. 

• An hour •passed, and Prince Eitel began to 
resent his isolation ia the great apartment, but 
when he tried to rise to his feet he experienced 
so niuch difflculty that he decided not to move 
from where he was. Just then the Countess Ina 
von Bnssewitz entered in search of the book she 
had been reading to the kaiserin before tea. It 
was lying on the table near the ■window, and in 
going towards it she passed Prince Eitel, whose 
presence greatly surprised and alarmed her, for 
she would not have ventured back had she not 
believed that he had left the palace. The 
moment Eitel saw the pretty flushed face and 
dainty figure he staggered to his feet and ad- 
vanced towards her, and putting an arm around 
her waist tried to Wss her. Seeing his purpose 
Ina screamed, and almost simultaneously Prince 
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Oscar rushed into the room. He had, in factj 
folio#ed her, hoping to get a few minutes alone 
with her there. 

As I have said Prince Oscar is no hero, but for 
once, love made him brave, and he did not hesir 
tate to dart at Eitel, the bully of the family, and 
with a crashing blow send him to the floor. Of 
course, had the older brother been sober he would 
soon have disposed of Oscar, but in his drunken 
state lie quickly found himself helpless on his 
back, whilst Oscar was consoling the frightened 
girl as he led her from the apartment. 

The fat was in the fire now. Eitehs oaths and 
Ina’s scream of terror had penetrated into the 
apartment where the kaiserin was awaiting her 
return. The Crown Prince heard the unusual 
noise, rushed upstairs, and found Oscar and Ina 
apparently in one another’s arms, rthe kaiserin 
looking helplessly on, while even the belated 
appearance of her daughter failed to rouse her. 

It was with extreme difficulty that the Grown 
Prince learnt the details of the brief encounter 
between the t^vo brothers, and in giving a reason 
for his act Oscar blurted out a confession that 
he loved Ina von Bassewitz and that unless he 
were allowed to marry her he Would leave the 
country. He was just finishing his dramatic 
confession when Eitel wns heard approaching. 
Even the Crown Prince had the sense to realise 
that the ensuing scene would be unfit for ladies, 
and on his advice the kaiserin, Princess Augusta 
Victoria, and Ina hastily fled from the stable- 
yard language of the most depraved young man 
in all Germany. 
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The role of peacemaker was an unusual one 
fc^ the Crown Prince to play, and he failed 
badly, though with Oscar’s help he succeeded in 
preventing Eit el assaulting either of them. The 
kaiser’s second son called them both all the ugly 
names he could think of, threatened violence to 
the Countess and wound up by staggering about 
the palace, sli outing for Ids father, and refusing 
to believe tliat the emperor was at Potsdam and 
was not expected back until the morning. How- 
ever, eventually drink overcame him, he dropped 
into a long slumber, and was carried by the 
servants to bed. 

Meanwhile, in another part of tlie Sebloss the 
kaiserin, her eldest son, Prince Oscar, and Ina 
von Bassewitz were considering the situation. 
The Crown Prince treated Ina coldly, while the 
kaiserin was' hysterical and affectionate in turns. 
She had long since g»iessed that Oscar was in 
love with her pretty maid-of-honour, but now 
that the fact was no longer a secret she trembled 
when she wondered what lier husband would 
say, for Eitel would be sure to tell him in the 
niorniug. In the circumstances they dare not 
attempt to cajole him into secrecy. 

The Crown Prince advised the lovers to be 
■‘ sensible ” and realise that marriage was out 
of the duestioni. He actually told his mother 
to send the girl home, and thereby remove 
temptatioh out of the way of Oscar; but the 
latter strenuously opposed, that plan, swearing 
on his honour to follow Ina wherever she went 
and not leave her side unless dragged from it fay ; 
'force;-; ,■ 
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IPhe empress’s sjrinpathies were with Oscar, 
who, she believed, was chivalrous and brave. 
He concealed nothing now, and the bright, 
responsive glances the girl gave him proved that 
she was just as deeply in love with him, aiid 
was willing to face a scene with the kaiser for his 
^ sake. 

“ I will see father myself about it,’’ he saidi 
for he could talk like this when the “ old man ” 
was far away. His doting mother siniled, 
knowing his character better, but she insisted 
on her eldest son leaving the room with her 
so that the lovers could be alone^ I shoiild 
mention that this happened early in the month 
of February, 1914. The date is of vital import- 
ance, as the sequel proves. 

Next morning the kaiser reappeared at the 
Berlin Schloss, and Prince Eitel, the favourite, 
was the first to see him. Oscar and Ina reniained 
with the empress, momentarily expecting to see 
the emperor fling himself into their presence in 
a rage. But the minutes passed and nobody 
came, and then Prince Oscar, who was hot well, 
timidly asked his mother to go to his father and 
ask permission for him to become betrothed to 
vIna. ' 

Her Majesty consented. She would have 
done more for her fourth son. Whom she idolised, 
though this was a very severe ordeal for hert 
The kaiser, then busy with the preliminary plans 
of the war he intended to force upon Europe, 
received her with coldness and suspicion. Prince 
Eitel iiad just accused lier of having encouraged 
Oscar to contemplate a morganatic njarriage, 
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a»d the idea had nearly sent the all-Highest — 
how absurd that self-bestowed title reads nowa- 
days I —into one of his fits of fury which generally 
ended in a real fit and the urgent attendance of 
the court doctors. So when his wife nervously 
began her request he interrupted her brutally 
and in the plainest language told her that she 
was a fool to think of it, concluding with the 
statement that Ina von Bassewitz would be 
given exactly one hour to clear out of Berlin. 
If she proved rebellious he swore he would have 
her conducted back to dismal, provincial Schwerin 
by two common soldiers. 

Poor Ina, of course, had to go, though Prince 
Oscar, in an angry scene with his father, had 
dared to answer threat with threat. 

Every day secret War Councils were being 
held m Berlin, but the kaiser had time to read 
the latest reports of jQscar’s health, and was 
disturbed by the absence of any improvement. 
The kaiselin, too, was showing signs of breaking 
down under the strain, and, driven to despera- 
tion by Oscar’s growing weakness, she sought 
out her husband again and again, and went 
through wordy battle after battle with him, 
urging, pleading, supplicating, and even threaten- 
ing, Wilhelm II, harassed by differences amongst 
his chief advisers, and nervous about the outcome 
of the world war he was busy manufacturing, 
began to relent. After all, his other children were 
following in his footsteps and marrying for 
reasons of state and surely he could spare one 
son out of so many. To the inexpressible delight 
of the kaiserin he suddenly gave his consent to 
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the publication of the betrothal between M 
Royal Highness Prince Oscar of Prussia and the 
Countess Ina von Bassewitz. 

news, kiiown in Berlin on the afternoon 
of May 26th, 1914, created a sensation. The 
kaiser’s hatred of alliances with families of non* 
royal birth was well known, and there were 
many speculations as to the reason for the 
sudden change of front. We know it now. The 
kaiser was compelled to devote himself to his 
plans for war and, conse(juently, the morganatic 
marriage of his fourth son was of comparative 
unimportance. He therefore sacrificed his prin- 
ciples, and Oscar and Ina were the happiest 
couple in the empire of Germany. 

But the troubles of the engaged couple did 
not end. A few weeks after thc iiews of their 
betrothal Oscar heard something* which * con* 
vinced him that his father, who had in the 
meantime perfected his plans and was now 
merely waiting for the first excuse to start war, 
intended to go back upon his word and forbid 
the marriage. The state of his mind may be 
imagined. Even when the assassination of the 
Archduke Ferdinand and his wife brought about 
a crisis which kept the kaiser busy day and 
night, the lovers’ peace of mind remained dis* 
turbed. Certain influences were undoubtedly 
nt work to keep them dangling about until a 
convenient time when His Majesty would be 
able to banish Ina, send Oscar on a journey to 
the Russian frontier, where he would remain 
tihtil he had forgotten Ina or had been fas- ' 
cinated by a girl of his own rank. 
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decided Oscar* and crisis or no crisis he 
resolved to rharry Ina at once and earn +116 
right to protect her. He could guess how she 
would suffer if war came and his niilitaiy duties 
prevented him redeeming his promise to make 
her his wife. He was told by a friend on July 30 
that the plan of his foes— headed by Prince 
Eitel — was to order him to his post the moment 
war was declared, when, of course, he would have 
to obey his military superiors, who would not 
permit him to return to the capital. 

On July 31 Ina unexpectedly came to Berlin to 
spend a few days with the kaiserin. Oscar met 
her at the station and drove her to tlie Schloss, 
Then he went out again, and had an interview 
with one of the court chaplains. From him he 
went to his father. The kaiser, harassed by the 
iilteriiationaf crisis, was inclined to say “yes” 
to every+hing, and Oacar told him that on the 
following morning — August 1st — he and Ina 
were going to be married. As he made the 
announcement he did not know that the docu- 
ment lying on his father’s desk awaiting his 
signature was a declaration of war against 
FranGe and Russia. 

The kaiser surrendered, and on August 1st 
Prince Oscar and Ina were married quietly. The 
streets of Berlin were thronged that day, but 
not on account of the first morganatic marriage 
in the Hohenzollern family for over sixty years. 
The people had assembled to read the proclama- 
tion of war against France and Russia, and in 
their excitement they hardly heard the church 
bells welcoming bride and bridegroom. 
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It will be seeh that but for the war the marriage 
could not have taken place, and whether Prinee 
Oscar and Ina have reason to be grateful time 
alone can show, though as far as we know theyt 
have not been unhappy in their home life. She 
was given the title of Countess von Itepp, and 
when the kaiser fled to Holland the obscurity of 
his fourth son and the countess enabled them 
to avoid the limelight and to get away safely 
with their two children. 



CHAPTER VII 

;AN AECimUKE AND AN ACTRESS 

The Emperor Francis Joseph was at the zenith 
of his power when his second cousin, the Arch- 
duke Henry, informed him one nigiit after dinner 
at the Hofburg, the great Imperial palace in 
Vienna, that he had fallen in love with an 
actress of the name of Leopoldine Hoffmann. 
It happened that the emperor was in a good 
humour— wine and food were responsible for that 
—and he merely laughed at his young relative’s 
confession. 

“ These, actresses are very fascinating —on the 
stage, Henry,” he said llippantly, “ and they 
make pretty toys, but as wives— no, my dear 
fellow, you must not think of that.” 

The conversation was internipted by the 
Empress Elizabeth, and the archduke soon after- 
wards left the palace. He was in an uncertain 
mood, for he knew that in his august relative’s 
banter there had been an unmistakable hint that 
he would oppose his desires. 

But, an hour later the archduke was behind 
the scenes of a Vienna theatre chatting with the 
girl he loved wliilst she was removing the powdet 
and paint prepai'atory to returning home. She 
was yeiy fond of Hen;y but at the same time 
was nerV^ous when, in his company. His atten- 
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tions to her had 

failed to warn her la^^F emperor could 
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This state of affairs continued for sonie months, 
but gradually the Archduke Henry came less 
and less to court. He must have been deeply in 
love, for the Hofburg was at this time the gayest 
palace in Europe. Every day \vas filled with 
the numerous diversions high rank and enormous 
wealth could command. Princes came from all 
over Europe and were glad to be allow' ed to 
participate, but the Archduke Henry, who had 
the entm^ to it by right, was satisfied if he 
could spend an evening with Leopoldine. Some- 
times when the girl w'as not acting she W'ould 
aecompany him for a walk, and often they 
would stand in the shadows opposite tlic Hof- 
burg, watch in silence the brilliant illumin- 
ations and scan the faces of the leaders of 
Vieima society as they descended from tlieir 
c&i’iages to ‘enter the presence of the Emperor 
of Austria. • 

lieopoldine was woman enough to long to 
take part in the festivities, but she realised that 
Henry was ready to sacrifice all this and more 
for her, and she repressed her feelings. Still she 
felt that she was as good as any of the Haps- 
burgs, better if honour and beauty and perfeet 
health counted for anything. 

Of course, the actress had other admirers, and 
the fact that there were rivals in the field again 
convinced the Archduke Henry that it w^as time 
she was Ms >vlfe. He knew that she encouraged 
no one else, but he was anxious to remove 
teihptatibn, and, accordingly, one afternoon he 
tMd her thnt he was going to make arrange- 
meMs for an IM marriage, beginning by 
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fprftially asking tbe emperor’s permission, and 
if tki k was refused marrying without it. 

In* Keeping with his pronnse Henry called at 
the Hofburg at what he considered a favourable 
time. The emperor received him at once and 
welcomed him cordially. To telk the truth he 
rather admired the character of his cousin, one 
of the very, very few Hapsburgs who were nbt 
degenerates. 

Henry was nervous and Francis Joseph at his 
ease until the archduke announced the object 
of his visit. For a few moments the emperor 
refused to take him seriously, but when he 
understood that Henry Imd made up his mind 
he became furious. Threats, abuse, and pro- 
tests came from him ; his voice trembled with 
embtion and everything else failing he tearfully 
implored his cousin not to disgrace the family.' 

“ Leopoldine will be a credit to us,” said the 
archduke abruptly. “She is worth a dozen of 
the archduchesses, and you’d agree with me If 
you knew her.” 

The wrangle lasted over an hour, and Ministers 
Of State waiting in an adjoining room heard the 
.voices of the cousins raised in furious argument. 
Once or twice they were tempted to rush into the 
salon and interfere, for certain movements on 
the other side of the wall sounded as though the 
disputants had come to blows, but eventually 
the angry tones died down, and the banging 6f 
a; door announced that the t^ing interview was 
at an end. ; 

; TO Prime Miiiistef fouud the em- 

peror in tears— like all hypik^rttfes, Frauds 
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was able to cry at a lapment’s notice —and there 
M'as no Council of State that day because His 
Majesty declared he was too much upset by the 
“ ingmtitude ” of his cousin. So off he w'cnt to 
bed, consoling himself as best he could with 
■ fiuther threats against the archduke and his 
bride. 

It goes without saying that Henry had not 
neglected the necessary precautions to protect 
the life of the actress. He was rich and could 
afford to retain a score of trusty ex-soldiers whose 
duty it was to act as private detectives, and keep 
at a distance all suspicious characters who 
attempted to approach Leopoldine’s residence. 
With the emperor’s threats ringing in his ears 
he went straight to her and told her w^hat had 
occurred. She was frightened, but quickly 
regained hei* composure, and when he said that 
they must be married at once she agreed. She 
was certain that Henry w'ould not desert her and 
that he would make a good and faithful husband, 
and events proved her right. 

The plans of the lovers were simple enough. 
Leopoldine w'as .not to give an inkling of her 
approaching marriage while Henry was arranging 
the final details. All he had to do was to find 
a priest willing to perform the ceremony, and 
this wmdd be only a question of money. A 
substantial fee and any one of a thousand 
priests in Austria would risk the displeasure of 

With a light heart the archduke went to see 
an eminent cleric with whom he was on the 
best of 1^® requested him to attend 
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one day and conduct the marriage service. To 
his surprise the priest refused, and then Henry 
learnt that the emperor had notified every bishop 
in Austria that he would visit his severest cen- 
sure on any ecclesiastic who united the Archduke 
Henry and Leopoldine Hoffmann in the bonds 
of matrimony. The archduke, unable to believe 
that his cousin had the power to prevent the 
marriage, interviewed a score of clerics, but in 
each case was unsuccessful, though he offemd 
a huge fee. 

He was greatly perturbed because lie wanted 
the marriage to take place on Austrian soil 
according to the rites of the Church. He was 
afraid that if Leopoldine and he emigrated and 
got married abroad the emperor might decline 
to recognise it as legal, but there could be no 
question about the marriage if an Austrian priest 
sanctioned it. 

What was he to do ? He did not consult 
Leopoldine because he feared that she might 
refuse to go any further, assigning as a reason 
that she did not wish to harm him. The actress 
had no idea that Francis Josepli was so bitterly 
opposed to her entry into his family, and the 
new^s that he had circularised his bishops about 
it would have unnerved her. Society did not 
realise how much the archduke was in love with 
Leopoldine Hoffmann. She was all the world 
to him, and he would have sacrified the crown 
itself to win her. 

One day he gave a luncheon party at his 
palace to a dozen intimate friends, including four 
ladies, but Leopoldine not amongi^ them* 
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Someone was -protesting that it was unlucky to 
sit down thirteen to a table when the door opened 
and a portly priest entered. He was ruddy- 
cornpiexioned and evidently fond of the good 
things of life, and the Archduke Ileniy, Who had 
known him for years, welcomed him cordially. 
The cleric, who was a member of an aristocratic 
family, had been for some time past head of a 
monastery two hundred miles from Vienna, and 
^had got put of touch with Vierma society, but 
he, in common with the rest of his brethren, 
had received instructions not to marry the arch- 
duke and the actress no matter how much he 
was pressed to do so. 

“ I am expecting my cousin, the xlrchduchess 
Maria, soon,” Henry announced, his gaze fixed 
upon the priest, “ and when she arrives I will 
mdUire the Services of a priest to mar ry us. We 
have been secretly engaged for some time, and 
as I hate pomp and such fooleries I desire to be 
married quietly. My cousin is perfectly willing, 
but, my dear abbot, in case you should not feel 
equal to the arduous ceremony I will dispatch 
one of my friends to bring the Archbishop of 
Viemxa, who will, no doubt, be delighted to 
oblige me.” 

The reference to the archbishop caused the 
priest’s eyes to dilate. He did not wish that 
dignitary to see him in his present condition, 
and, besides, he wanted to have the great honpUr 
of xuiitihg the prince and princess himself. It 
would perhaps lead to a bishopric. Of course, he 
wwld go io the Hofburg next day and beg for 
ah andiehce with the emperor, and he pictured 
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tM joyful gmtituder df ® Majesty when in- 
formed that he, the humble eountry abbot, had 
been the means of saving the Archduke Heniy 
jErom the rapacious actress and marrying him to 
a respectable archduchess against whom nothing 
could be said except that she was of doubtful 
morals and sanity. 

The abbot was in great form throughout the 
meal, and when the other guests began to chaff 
him he swore he would prove his sobriety by 
lierforming the ceremony. Immediately the 
party adjourned to another room, a smaller 
apartment which was badly lighted. Here they 
found all that the priest required, and within 
a few minutes a heavily veiled lady entered arid 
took up her position beside the archduke. 

The truth was that the priest was scaredy 
capable of understanding anything he was doing. 
His brain was completely numbed, he could 
hardly see, and, as is the rule with people in that 
state, he tried to keep his condition a secret by 
pretending that he saw everything clearly and 
that he was the only person quite at his ease. 

However, he managed to perform the marriage 
service, and thus the Archduke Henry became the 
legal husband of Leopoldine Hoffmann, for, of 
course, the veiled lady w'as the actress. She had 
riot been let into the secret of Henry’s ruse, and 
m she never noticed that there 

wrong with the fat abbot, 

J$ix: eertificates of: niarrjapwdddriil®^ 
.sd|ri^d;hy witnesses,: the'a,bbot^;d^ 
|:||s|;his/dgnature . tobach- he;ri||dii^^ 
riiari,^^ as the archduke had no further need 
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for his services he was bundled into a carriage and 
taken back to the house where lie was staying; 
A few days later the abbot received a fee of one 
thousand pounds. 

Tlie unfortunate cleric did call at the Hofburg 
the next afternoon, and, as he was the nejihew 
of a marquis, was received by Francis Joseph, 
who listened in ill-concealed astonishment to the 
priest’s extraordinary news, but did not interrupt 
the flow of honeyed words. 

The emperor, however, was not deceived for 
a moment, and when in icy tones he informed 
him that there was no eligible archduchess of the 
name of Maria and that there was no doubt that 
the lady who had become the wife of the archduke 
was Leopoldrne Hoffmann, the priest gasped, and 
in a flash understood how he had been tricked. 
But the mischief was done and he eventually 
returned to his monastery with an intimation 
from Francis Joseph that his ecclesiastical 
superiors would shortly receive instructions to 
degrade him. 

As for the archduke and his bride, the emperor 
promptly issued a notice depriving his cousin 
of all his honours and dignities and confiscating 
the revenues from his estates. He also notified 
his most influential subjects that anybody who 
received the archduke or his wife would incur his 
displease, and consequently the happy couple 
—for they were happy— thought it wise to leave 
yiCnna and settle down in Switzerland. 

They did not lack for money, for the archduke 
had trahsferfi^ a large sum to his credit at his 
banker's, in Paris, while very valuable securities 
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were coiisigriedl to the care of the Bank of' 
England. In Switzerland they led quiet, un- 
eventful lives and were not at all anxious to 
return to Austria. Now and then Francis 
Joseph sent an ageiit to the neighbourhood in 
which the lovers resided to draw up a report**' 
about them. It had been expected in Vienna that 
Henry would qxrickly grow tired of his low-bom 
wife and that he would hunger for the wild 
gaieties of the most pleasure-seeking city in the 
world. But to the anger and astonishment of 
Francis Joseph everyone of his agents told hiin 
that the Archduke Henry and his wile were 
just as much in love with one another as ever 
they had been and that they and their little 
daughter —the only child of the union—- were 
the happiest in a country of unambitious, con- 
tented folk. “ 

Distracted as he was fcy the tragedies that 
marked his path from early youth to a desolate 
death in old age, Francis Joseph could not 
banish from his nxind thoughts of the one 
member of his family who seemed to have found 
happiness. He had really never known peace 
himself, and he became anxious to make the 
acquaintance of the remarkable woman who had 
proved such a succe.ssful mfe and mother. But 
he did not know hoW to accomplish his wish and 
at the same time do nothing to lower his dignity. 
After all, Leopoldine Hoffmann was only a 
pommon actress, and he was the greatest rulel? 
in the world— at least he firmly believed that he 
was —and it would be a gross breach pf 
^Sbb'^hbticed. her, 
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FHteen years went by, aiid at last Francis 
Joseph took the bold Step of writing privately 
to his cousin and inviting him to call on him. 
The archduke promptly acquiesced and within 
a week was smoking an after-dinner cigar with 
‘his relative and telling in simple language the 
story of his long exile. The result of the meet- 
ing was that Francis Joseph requested the 
Archduke Ileniy to bring his wife back to Austria 
and live there for the rest of their lives, and when 
this was done the emperor restored him to his 
former position. Having made the acquaintance 
of Leopoldine and having realised that she was 
a good and noble woman he created her Countess 
of Waldeck, and thereby gave her an established 
position in Viennese society, which used to be 
the most exclusive in the world. 

’^ Yhe Arellduke Henry and his wife had now 
come into their owm but, pathetically enough, 
they were not destined to enjoy for long the 
sudden termination of their exile. The change 
from Switzerland to Vienna was not to their 
advantage, and within a year both were dead, 
leaving behind them their young daughter. The 
end came with startling suddenness and before 
they could make arrangemeirts for their child, 
whose position was a difficult and precarious 
one. She would have no lack of money, but 
there seemed to be no one sufficiently iiiterested 
in her to undertake the important duty of 
superintendiiig her education and upbringing. 

At the critical moment, however, when the 
affairs of the d^od were in the greatest confusion 
the bri^her of the Archduke Henry came for- 
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waM and adopted orphan. He and his wifd 
had no children of their own, and as the Arch- 
dnke Rainer was renowned for his kindness and 
generosity, and as his wife was equally beloved 
for her good works, it can be said that the little 
girl wais lucky. The daughter of Leopoldinc'^ 
Hoffmann eventually married a wealthy noble- 
man, and her adopted father gave her a princely 
dowry, and altliough Francis Joseph saw little 
of her she was a favourite with her father’s rela- 
tives, having inherited the vivacity and strong 
eOmmOn sense of her more than remarkable 
mother. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE QTO PEIVATE SOLDIER 

It was a hot, dusty June day, and the soldier 
who was trudging along the high road that leads 
to Madrid was thinking of snatching a short rest 
on the hard turf when he heard the patter of 
horses’ l.ioofs as the carriage of Her Majesty 
Queen Christina approached and passed him. The 
private soldier, who had been on a visit to an 
uncle w^io was a laboui’er on an estate a few miles 
from the capital, stood at attention whilst the 
ruler of his country went by, but it is doubtful 
if she noticed the tall, handsome figure and the 
dark, glowing eyes of this young man of twenty- 
two. For his part, he had seen the queen too 
often to be excited by this encounter, but when 
the carriages slowed down in the distance and the 
horses seemed to be craAvling he suddenly caught 
sight of , a tiny handkerchief lying in the road; 
Ininiediately he ran forward and picked it up, 
and it was scarcely necessary for him to glance 
at the royal monogram to realise that it was the 
property of the queen. 

The carriage was a good way off, but Ferdinand 
Munoa was an athlete and it was easy enough 
for him to overtake it on foot. Then with the 
incomparable grace native to the humblest 
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Spaniard he returned the handkerchief to th6 
(jueen, who looked smilingly into the handsome 
features of her soldier and thanked him with a 
nod. The next moment the coachman whipped 
up the horses and the queen was quickly out of 
sight. 

That was the first meeting between ^een 
Christina and Ferdinand Munoz. No one could 
haye realised what it was to lead to. Munoz was 
a pri vate soldier ; the queen the most pow'erful 
person in the kingdom of Spain, which she really 
governed, as her husband was an invalid and his 
days numbered. 

Munoz continued his weaiy walk, and when he 
reached the little tobacconist’s shop in one of 
the most obscure streets in Madrid lie told his 
parents of his encounter with the queen, and over 
their humble supper that night the family dis- 
cussed the stormy times * in which they were 
liying. Her Majest3''’s position w'as one of great 
danger. But if her Majesty had one devoted 
soldier it was young Munoz, who had been 
captivated by her gracious smile during that 
momentary meeting of eyes on the Madrid 
road.' 

Eari^ next morning Munoz had to return to 
barracks, but whenever possible he helped his 
father in the shop, and occasionally he would 
take his sister, a laundress, to the theatre or to 
a bull fight. As yet Munoz had not fallep iu love, 
although there were many pretty girls in the 
city who would have been happy to have bebn 
noticed by the handsome youiig soldier; 

At least half a dozen diderept political patties 
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were stiniggling for supremacy, and all of thefn 
were preparing to take the field to battle for 
their rights when the king’s death was announced^ 

Although long expeeted it created a crisis, but 
Queen Christina contrived to get herself ap^' 
'pointed Regent during the minority of her 
daughter. Munoz watched events with a keen 
interest, never suspecting what was to follow. 

Six weeks after the encounter with the queen 
he was about to close up his father’s shop for the 
night when a heavily veiled lady entered and 
made a small purchase. While he served her she 
conversed with him, asking many questions, all 
of which he answered rcaelily. She appeared to 
be greatly interested in him and his family, and 
when she returned the following night the 
soldier was hardly surprised. On this occasion 
oltf Munoz attended lier, and withiii ten minutes 
the stranger was in the back room surrounded 
by the tobaecoirist’s numerous offspring, ranging 
from Ferdinand to a little girl not yet three. 
The lady, who seemed to be very fond of cliildren, 
petted them and gave them presents of money 
and before she left promised to return and renew 
her acquaintanee with them. Of course, the 
Munoz family made many guesses as to her 
identity, but none of them ever suspected that 
the veiled lady was Queen Christina, who had 
come to catch a glimpse of the handsome young 
soldier, whose personality she could not banish 
from her mind. 

Queen Christina had not been a widow many 
weeks and her married life had been a chequered 
onCi $he was still young and handsome and 
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arabjtiows, and when she paid the first visit to the 
tobacconist’s shop she hhd had an idea that 
closer contact with the hero of her dreams 
would disillusion her, but the contrary happened. 
She found Ferdinand MunOz kind and respectful 
to his father, a good son and brother, and a marc' 
of undoubted honour and integrity. Tliere was 
something pathetically attractive in the happi- 
ness of this small shopkeeper’s family. They 
had very little money and must at times have 
experienced the pangs of hunger, yet they were 
so contented and serene in their own company 
that the queen, who had dw'elt in palaces all her 
life and had never known real happiness, envied 
■■them.- 

ft was a revelation to her to find that pleasure 
could be derived from making children hap|^. 
Her own child, the infant Queen Isabella II, liad 
been practically taken from her and w'as being 
brought up by the Ministers of State. But ohl 
Munoz had his children to keep him company, 
and they compensated for all the disadvantages 
^ ■; of poverty. 

queen went away more in love than ever. 
Her position was not an enviable one. There 
was scarcely a man in all Spain she coidd trust, 
and she wms aware that even in her own palace 
she was surrounded by enemies. 

On the occasion of the fourth visit she asked 
Munoz to, act as her escort to the eiid of the 
.street. The soldier instantly placed himself at 
'^ier service, and for a few niittuies they walked 
side by side, the queen aU the time striving to 
find words whereby she could ekpr^^Iiet feelifigs 
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withotit compromising her dignity. She was in 
love with the private soldier, and although she 
knew that marriage with him might cost her her 
position she w'as unable to draw back. At the 
corner of the street she suddenly stopped and 
o<»nfronted him. Then with a significant move- 
ment she uncovered her face. With a gasp of 
astonishment Munoz recognised his queen, but 
before he could utter a \vord she laid a warning 
hand on his airan^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“Do not speak, Ferdinand,” she whispered, in 
a voice that thrilled him. “ I w ish to say some- 
thing. Ferdinand, I wmnt a real friend. Will 
you be tlie one man I can trust ? ” He was too 
astonished to answer. “ I am very lonely, for 
one is always lonely when surrounded by enemies. 
I envy you your happiness. Ferdinand, I am 
not speaking as your queen, but just as a woman. 
Will you come to me if»ever I send for you ? ” 

He whuld have bowed to the eaitli before her, 
but she iield him restrainingly by tJie arm and 
he could only say that he w'ould always be her 
devoted slave ; that hencefoith he would wait 
day and night for her summons and that nothing 
except death should prevent him obeying it when 
it came. 

She trembled so violently that Munoz for the 
first time suspected the truth. The queen vvas 
in love with him 1 The all-pow'erful Regent of 
the Kingdbm of Spain W'ished to mai-ry him, the 
private soldier, the son of a tobacconist, and 
the bfpther of a laundrymaid ? It w'as the sort 
of thing, to be read about in fairy stories, but iii 
real life it seemed mibelievable. 
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“ I must go riow^ Ferdinand,” said Her 
Majesty, breaking in upon his reverie, “ Bo not 
tell anyohe what 1 have confidpd in you. Wait 
patiently, and trust me. We ^sliall have td be 
waxy'' and ever on our guard.” 

There was, of course, no sleep for Munozi tfeft 
night, and his father was so alarmed at his 
feverish restlessness that he wanted to call in 
the doctor. Ferdinand, however, laughed at his 
fears, and m the morning he found in the rough 
work of the shop a cure for his excitement. Now 
and then he asked himself if it could be true 
that he had talked to the queen in the streets 
the night before? It seemed like a dream to 
him. Would the queen send for him ? Perhaps 
she was not in her right mind. Munoz was well 
aware of the efforts %vealthy Spanish merchants 
made to enter the lowest ranks of the nolnlity 
and their failure to achieve their objetd. How 
then could he — a private soldier-— become the 
husband of a queen ? From sheer weariness he 
abandoned the task of trying to find a reason 
for anything, but neveitheless he lived daily in 
a state of suppressed excitement. 

He had not long to w'ait. One morhing he rvas 
notified by his captain that he was discharged 
from the army, and on the evening of the same 
day he was granted a eonmiission and given a 
place in the Queen Regent’s bodyguard. The 
dream was becoming true with a vengeance. 

In his officer’s uniform Munoz looked every 
inch a. prince. He carried himself like a cavalier 
of distinction, and, despite a poor education, 
knew how to conduct hiraseif, no matter what 
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society he fomd m When Queen 

Christina inspected her bodyguard for the first 
time after the promotioh of Munoz her eyes 
lighted up as she came face to face with him, and 
it sent a warin glow through her to hear the 
r^nrmured admiration of her suite for Captain 
MunoZv It was gra^^ to know that the 
noblemen and noblewomen who waited on her 
appla,uded her taste, though, of course, no one, 
not even Munoz, knew the queen had by now 
made up her mind to marry him. 

But Her Majesty’s infatuation did not pass 
unnoticed once Munoz was of her guard. The 
servants first gossiped about it, and by devious 
ways it reached the Council Chamber of the 
queen’s ministers. A few were for opposing it 
with all the power they possessed, but there 
were some w'ho were anxious to see the Queen 
Regent deposed and who imagined that if she 
married a common man she would lose hei’ hold 
on the people, pliey, therefore, advised their 
colleagues to let well alone. Queen Christina 
might marry ex-private Munoz if she pleased, 
but the responsibility would be her own, and she 
would have no real cause for complaint if the 
consequences were not to her liking. 

Meanwhile, the queen and hej’ lover met 
daily. Her Majesty generally selected Captain 
Munoz to be her escort as she wandered through 
the magnificent gardens surrounding the palace. 
Sometimes when she wished to see Madrid after 
dark she would slip out of the palace with Munoz, 
and, heavily veiled, pass unnoticed through 
many streets until she came to the tobacconist’s 
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shop. Those were great ■occasions for the, little 
brothers and sisters of TMlinoz, for the royal lady 
was very gracious and tender towards them, 
taking .a great liking to her. They prattled away 
quite unimpressed by her rank. The stolen 
visits were also precious to the queen, for S|!,e 
could descend from her liigh estate hnd be just 
an ordinary human being. 

But she did not waste any time. The state of 
the country was so threatening that she was 
terrified lest a revolution should snatch her from 
her lover’s side. She felt that Ferdinand Munoz 
was the only man who could make her happy. 
The more she knew of him the more she loved 
him. It was, indeed, an astonishing instance of 
love levelling all ranks. The proud queen only 
saw perfection in the tobacconist’s son, and for 
his sake she was willing to sacrifice even ^her 
ambitions. ► 

The marriage took place unexpectedly. Early 
one afternoon Christina heard that there was a 
conspiracy on foot against Munbz and to counter- 
act it she decided to give him the right to call 
iiimself her husband. A priest was hurriedly sent 
for, and the Queen Regent instructed him to be 
ready in the private chapel attached to the palace 
at eight o’clock that night to marry her to the 
captain of her bodyguard. The ecclesiastic 
bowed and took his departure, and when Her 
Majesty entered the chapel Munoz was there, 
and the priest in full canonicals Was waiting to 
make them man and wife. , 

The ceremony was performed in the presence 
of a few friends who could be vtnistedv M 
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bore himself with becoming modesty, a trait in 
his character which had already made him one 
of the popular and respected persons at the court, 
No one knowing the man could resent his pro- 
motion, for he possessed that charm of maimer 
wliich carries ali before it. 

It Wasj of course, necessary that Munoz should 
be given a title of nobility and accordingly the 
queen created him Duke of Rianzares. He was 
personaliy disinclined to decorate himself with 
a title. His only object and sole a ns bit ion was 
to make Christina happy and to guard her 
interests. For himself he required nothing. He 
w*as her servant, and the queen, who had been 
taught that every man had his price, realised 
that she had not made a mistake in marrying 
this man of the people. Carried aivay by his 
unoStentalioifs devotion to her and bis unselfisii- 
ness she called a meeting of her ministers to see 
if it could not be possible to make her husband 
a king. It was done unknown to Munoz, and, 
astonishing to relate, the statesmen were so 
impressed; with his loyalty and strong common 
sense that they agreed to support Her Majesty’s 
proposal that Munoz should be crowned king of 
the largest Spanish foreign possession. Christina’s 
idea was to get her husband recognised as a reign- 
ing monarch —the name of the country did not 
matter —and thus prepare the people for his 
accession to the throne of Spain. 

But when she told Munoz of the proposed 
honour he refused it in the most emphatic 

I do not wish to mix myself up in politics,” 
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he dedared yehem^ “ I atn only the son 
of a tobacconist and not a statesman. I have 
no concerii with courts and thrones. I married 
you, Christma, to make you. happy, but we’li 
both be miserable if you sta'rt trying to find 
a crown for me. Tell your ministers th^t 
Ferdinand Munoz is not an intriguer, but the 
honoured servant of his queen,” 

No wonder Queen Christina loved hini. For 
all his lack of education he proved himself to 
be a simple-hearted gentleman supei'ior to the 
Spanish grandees who were hourly intriguing 
against the Royal Family they professed to Serve. 

'Oie political evejits that followed did not 
arise out of Queen Cbristina’s romantic marriage. 
They were tlie result of years of underground 
plotting on the part of her opponents, and when 
they succeeded in dridng her from’ her kingdom 
she had good reason to congi’atulate herself upon 
having in Ferdinand Munoz a devoted husband 
who watched her interests. Spain was honey- 
cora bed with German spies, who were trying to 
make the people sick of the royal house and to 
tempt tJiem to turn towards Germany for a new 
ruler. These agents encouraged all the contend- 
ing parties alike ; it did not matter to them 
whieh side temporarily won, provided the countrj' 
was rent in tw’ain, and the unfortunate people 
suffered. 

Christina and Ferdinand took refuge in Franco, 
but the queen often visited Italy, where she had 
' been born. She was anxious to regain hei’ 
position, and by sheer strength of will she 
achieved her object. Once again she became 
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Queen Regent, but only for a time. Spain in 
those days was something like what Mexico is 
now, and it was impossible to be certain from 
day to day as to who was the ruler. 

Amid all theae changes Ferdinand Munoz 
never changed. When children came to him he 
vfeirked as loyally on their behalf as he did for 
their mother. He Was about the only man who 
refused to rob the Spanish treasury to benefit 
himself. Once he did really thrust himself for- 
ward and that rvas when he warned patriotic 
Spaniards that tliey w-ere playing into the 
hands of Germany, but it was many years before 
his words were proved to be true. Germany 
eventually did succeed in forcing a Prussian on 
to the throne, but, foitunately for Spain, he Avas 
turned out soon afterwards and in true Hun 
fashion he stiampered away the moment danger 
threatened. 

It is extraordinary how Queen Christina’s 
husband managed to steer clear of the intriguing 
parties. Never a rich man, he was offered 
millions to support certain pretenders to the 
throne, bxlt he always refused. He advised 
Christina to abandon high politics when her 
daughter, Queen Isabella II, came of age and 
ascended the throne, but tiie fierce, ambitious 
spirit of the woman who had grown to love 
power could not be curbed. She plunged into 
the stormy arena, received hard blows, gave 
harder in return, while her husband stood in the 
background, his simple, soldierly mind puzzled 
by the fascination the bauble of power had for 
his wife. 
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For a brief period Cbri^ina and Mnno* lived 
at Havre, distant spectatora^f the terrible wars 
devastating Spain. There they heard that 
Queen Isabella had been forced to fly for her life, 
with her infant son and heir lying at death’s 
door. The boy recovered, and Isabella, wlio was 
remarkably like her motlier, resolved to rene'^ 
the battle to regain the throne. The time had 
passed when Christina was a candidate for it. 
She Aras now just a looker-on, and Europe, tom 
by re Ablutions and w'^ars, w'as forgetting her and 
her husband. It was just AA'hat Munoz desired. 
He Avas anxious that his wife should settle down 
and enjoy a little peace. 

Then came the war between France and 
Prussia. Munoz hoped France w- ould Avin because 
he knew that Prussia had made the troubles of 
Spain a pretext for tricking France into AAur. It 
AA^as ordained, however, tliat the Huns should 
win and that the cause of civilisation should be 
thrpwm back a hundred years. The defeat of 
France greatly affected Munoz, who in his exile 
had groAATi to love that country, and about the 
time the last German troops were CA-'acuating 
French territory, when the last instalment of 
the great indemnity had been paid, Ferdinand 
Munoz, Duke of Rianzares, passed away, to the 
great grief of his family. 

The AAidoAved queen lived for five years 
longer, IRe years of vital importance to 
Spain, for she saw her grandson, the father of 
King Alfonso XIH gain the throne and earn 
the goodAvill of his people. The Old feuds Avere 
forgotten and forty yeara of btoodsK came 
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to an end. 0reat Britain and France were more 
friendly disposed ^towards Spain, and a big 
effort was made to recover tJjc lost ground. 
Qnfeen Christina was now free to come and go 
she pleased. She had not forfeited the 
respect of her fellow-rulers by her marriage 
fb Munoz, for that marriage had been a success, 
and her marvellous courage and resource and 
wisdom had been of inestimable value to Spain. 

“I have nothing else to live for but Spain,” 
she said to the Prince of Wales, afteiwards 
King Kdward VII, “ I only wisli to see her 
protected from the Prussian wolf. If I could be 
certain of that I would die ha|)py.” 

She. died in 1878, a few years before the birth 
of Alfonso Xlil. Could she have seen into the 
future and known that a Britisli princess was 
to marry her great-grandson it would have 
afforded her exquisitp delight, for she always 
adniired Great Britain and France, and her idea 
of a league of nations to keep the peace was an 
alliance between those countries and Spain. 

But history plays strange tricks with reputa- 
tions, and for all her political achievements it is 
as the queen wlio married a private soldier that 
Christina will be remembered, for her love story 
is one of the most romantic of modern times. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE ex-czar’s BROTHfeR 

The Russian rc^volution temporarily brought to 
the fore a man not ycyt forty who once wished 
to be entirely forgotten. The Grand Duke 
Michael Alexandrovitch, brother of the late 
ex-czar and for ten years his heir, has never 
been fond of court life. When a small boy he 
rebelled against the strict etiquette that ham- 
pered liim at every' turn, and when he grew into 
manhood he was frankly' bored by « his exalte<l 
position. Because tic wasjieir to the throne he 
could not do anything without obtaining the 
permission of his brother and the chief Ministers 
of State, and the Grand Duke felt as though he 
was living in a cage. 

He watched his friends — and he liad a great 
many — enjoy themselves in their ownway whilst 
he was compelled to attend all sorts of stupid 
functions and act and talk like a maeliine. He 
was fond of outdoor sport, s, but iiidulgenee in 
these was deemed undignified in an emperor’s 
heir, and the Grand Duke had to give them 

Meanwhile the czar and his wife were four 
times in succession disappointed with the birth 
of a daughter when a son was eagerly awaited. 
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The Grand Jluke Miehael was even; more pev- 
turbed. He was longing for the day when the 
birth of a son to his brother would release him 
from his bondage, and when at last in 1904 the 
czar’s hopes were gratified tlie Grand Duke’s 
joy was almost pathetic. “ Thank God,” he 
^claimed fervently, when an aide-de-camp 
brought him the joyful tidings. “Now I am 
free.” 

It was his duty to wait upon his brother and 
congratulate him, and the Grand Duke accord- 
ingly drove to the Imperial palace. When he 
entered the Czar’s presence he was wearing the 
uniform of an officer of reserve, and wJien it was 
commented oir he replied, “You see, I am no 
longer on the active list.” Everyone present 
remarked on his extraordinary gaiety. He was 
like a man who had just found happiness. 

From that moraept he seemed a different 
person, He was popular, for i\o one could resist 
his charmmg, natural manner, and princes and 
peasants alike esteemed him. Above medium 
height j fair-faced, clear-eyed, and athletic-look- 
ing, the young duke typified all tliat w'as healthy 
and sane in the Romanoff family. When the 
motor-car was invented tie went into ecstasies 
over it, and within a short time was one of the 
finest drivers in Russia, He learnt all about 
the pra.ctical side of the motor-car, too, and 
years agp many old-fashioned Russians were 
horrified to see the Grand Duke encased in 
overalls “ tinkering ’’ at his own car in a Petro- 
grad suburb. But he was never a creature 
of pleasure. 
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last thirty yell's the conduct of the 
Russian Grand Dukes undoubtedly paved the 
Uray to Revolution-. Michael AlexandroVitch— 
he must not be confounded with the Grand Duke 
Michael who married the Countess Torby-^was a 
tare exception, and he gladly chose a soldier’s 
career, and at his own request w'as appointed 
the Blue Hussars, a very fine regiment Which 
greatly distinguished itself as long as Russia was 
a potent lactor in the Great War. 

His fellow-officers welcomed him rapturously. 
Grand Dukes are as a rule not popular, but 
ffiehael Was an exception. He was a spbrtsman 
to the finger-tips, a jolly good fellow, and, best 
of all, a born soldier. The Blue Hussars n'cre 
proud of him, and he was proud of them. Biit 
as it happened his appointment to this crack 
corps was destined to alter his wholc iife. 

Althougl) not the actual .heir to the throne 
for which he was devoutly thankful— the Grand 
Duke Michael was conscious of the fact that only 
a delicate boy stood between himself and the; 
crown. This was accentuated by the knowledge 
that in the event of the czar dying before the 
czarevitch came of age he would be the regent. 
His importaiice, therefore, was obvious and the 
czar watched his progress in the army with 
intense satisfaction. 

Amongst his fellow-officers in the regiment was 
a certain Captain von Woulfert, ahd he^ in 
common with the rest, eagerly sought the Grand 
Duke’s acquaintance. Michael accepted invita- 
tions from them all in turns, and thus bne 
■ evening he found himself dining with Wpulfert 



and his tvife- He had before how 6au^^ a 
glimpse of Madame M’^oulfert, but this hras the 
first time they met indoors, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say the moment their eyes met he was 
fascinated by hcsr. 

It was an awkward position. Madame Woulfert 
young, very pretty, and exceedingly witty, 
She was considered too good for Woullert, who 
had inherited much of the boorislmess of his 
German aiicestors. Still, he was the husband 
of Nathalie Sergeevna, and Michael was too much 
of a gentleman to abuse his brother-officer’s 
hospitality. But it was difficult for him to 
realise the bitter truth - -that she could never be 
his. Had she been free he would there and then 
hhve oflered to relinquish rank and wealth for 
her. He was now past thirty, and his brother 
and his inothei’ had grown tired of urging him 
to marry, but Michael wus not the man to fall 
in love too easily. He had met hundreds of 
pretty girls, not a few had “thrown themselves 
at his head,” but he was hcait -whole until 
Madame Woulfert cam across his path. 

The dinner was for him a mixture of agony and 
pleasure. To be near Nathalie was intense joy ; 
to know that she was another’s was bitterness 
itself. He listened to her rippling laugh and 
beautifully-toned voice until he hardly knmv 
where he was. Woulfert, delighted to have a 
Grand Duke sitting at his table, beamed upon 
him ime^ the drama, of which that 

NitIhaUe,' of course, paid particular attention 
to the e2a;t% ferbther. She had placed him next 
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to her at diimef, and most pi her conversation 
was directed to hiim and in. the drawing-room 
afterwards she sang his favourite songs or 
chatted wittily on subjects in which he was 
Specially interested. Michael left the house 
aware that he had never enjoyed himself sp 
much, but he also knew that there could be po 
more happiness for him. 

He had prided himself upon being love-proof, 
and now he wns suddenly and overwhelniingly in 
love. It did not matter to him that she was not 
a princess. She was beautiful, dainty, and good. 
More than ever he cursed the fate which had 
made him the son of a czar, for the fact that 
Madame Woulfert wns married precluded their 
union, even if she could divorce |»er husband, 
for a prince of the Blood Royal could not marry 
a divorced w'oman. 

Michael and Nathalie met frequently after 
this, but by reason of his position the Grand 
Duke had to be careful not to create any scandal. 
When he entertained her and her husband he had 
to invite a dozen others, and at garden parties or 
race meetings wtien he approached her it was 
only to murmur a few conventional phrases and 
then turn to someone else, though his whole 
being was trembling with love for beautiful 
Nathalie Sergeevna, the wife of Captain von 
Woulfert. 

But this sort of thing could not go on for ever. 
Michaers health w^as beginning to suffm, and he 
resdved .to leave the Blue Hiissara 
a conimission in a regiment stationed a Iq^hg 
distance away, so that he might fofgiet^^^^ 
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woman who had iivon his Keai’t. He requested 
his brother to give him aiiother appointinent, 
and, of course, the request was granted. The 
Blue iJussars were astonished at his desertion, 
and grieved, too, and his brother-officers asked 
him to remain, but he had to refuse without 
being able to tell them the truth. 

It was his intention to depart without seeing 
Nathalie again when he unexpectedly met her 
at the house of a friend where he had called to 
say good-bye. For some moments they were 
alone in the big .sa/on, and those moments w'ere 
pregnant with fate, for some remark passed by 
Michael revealed to tlie astounded woman the 
tiaith, and she knew that it was because he loved 
her that he was practically exiling himself. Tears 
came into her eyes, tears that prevented her 
speaking until their hostess had found them, 
but before Michael left he had gatliered that 
Nathalie w'as not happy and that only private 
considerations kept her from divorcing her 
husband. 

All told iiot fifty wmrds w'^ere S{)oken by Michael 
and Nathalie ; indeed, w'ords w^re useless in the 
circurastanees and AV'ouId only have aggravated 
a position already impossible. So they parted 
with a handshake, and the Grand Duke went 
away to try and forget. 

Two long years passed. Michael was now in 
command of the Tchernigoff Hussars and w'as 
renowned for his industry. No officer worked 
hardgr ; the poorest subaltern in the regiment 
devoted nrore time to pleasure than did the 
millionaire brother of the czar. Michael was. 
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indeed, doing his best to forget. He had read 
that hard work is an infallible cure for a troubled 
mind, and he tried the “ cure,” but soOiehow it 
failed. Even motoring could not distract his 
thoughts. He was alwaj'-s thinking of Nathalie 
^ Sergeevna. ^ 

A court official who was a pcrsoiial frie5id 
came to see him to impart the news that the 
doctors believed tliat the czarevitch would not 
grow to manhood. “ You \vill be our next 
czar,” said the friend, and marvelled at the look 
of horror in Michael’s eyes, “ it is the worst 
news you could tell me,” he said with a groan, 
remembering that it wmuld be another obsta,cle 
to his happiness. The friend was astounded, 
but asked no questions. 

But at the end of the two years a Wonderful 
thing happened. He was niGtofing in the 
neighbourhood of Petrograd wben lie came upon 
a fellow-motorist in despair. The Grand puke, 
of course, obeyed the rules of the road and avent 
to the rescue, and wiien he .saw that the heavily 
veiled lady in the car wars Nathalie his joy w'as 
almost comic. Thei’c was only time for a few 
minutes’ chat, but those few minutes made 
history, for Nathalie told him that she was free. 
She had divorced Captain von Woulfert a few' 
months previously. 

Before they parted she gave the Grand Duke 
her address, for she had taken a house in the 
capital and was living for the present in retire- 
ment, “You must make an exception in my 
favour,” pleaded Michael, and her smile relieved 
ihis/feafs. 
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He dined her a week later, and again tJie 
folloMnng night when he told her how he had 
thought- of her during their 'long separation. 
Nathalie was'a little frightened at his avowal. 
She imderstood the barrier his position as the 
cz^’s brother created. Marriage was not possible, 
yer neither could be happy unless they were 
legally Hian aixd wife. 

Wlicn the great avowal came they formed 
their plans for their marriage with considerable 
eunning. Nathalie went on a visit to a friend at 
Vienna— at least that was what she told her 
*Petrograd acquaintances — but in reality she took 
up her residence in a private hotel t(» await the 
arrival of the Grand Duke. He had a trusty 
agent and well-wisher in tlie Austrian capital, 
who found a priest wdio was willing to perform 
the ceremony. In view of recent history it is 
signilieant that the priest w'as a Serbian. 

One night the Grand Duke Michael arrived in 
Vienna, travelling as an ordinary tourist. Nobody 
recognised liim, and he was driven by an unsus- 
pecting cabman to a private house. There he 
changed, and, as previously arrang(.ri, met 
Nathalie to whom he was married immediately. 
Two days later Michael returned to Petrograd 
alone. 

The decisive step had been taken. He had 
married out of the purple and if his secret 
became known he would lose all his honours and 
perhaps his estates as well. He could picture 
the rage and mortification of his brother if he 
discovered what had happened, but he was 
consoled by the knowledge that the vast majority 
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of the Russian people would approve of his act, 
especially that large section .of the population 
which was striving for political freedom. The 
Liberals and the Labour. Party were aware that 
Michael was sympathetic towards them and 
that he shared many of their ideals, for he l^ad 
travelled and he had learnt that his beldved 
country could not make real progress until it 
became free. 

He and Nathalie were married in October, 

1911, and they kept their secret until December, 

1912. During the interval between these dates 

Michael devoted himself to his regiment. To 
all outward appearances he w'as still the sporting 
bachelor without a care in the world, but he 
must have been beset by worries, for every 
moment threatened to bring a crisis in his 
affairs. ' 

The long-expected sensation came about in 
a dramatic manner. It fell out that a distin- 
guished French statesman was oh a visit to the 
czar, and His Majesty, in honour of his guest, 
held a grand review of his troops at the Krasnoe 
Selo. The Grand Duke Michael was present, 
heading a brilliant display by the Tchernigoff 
Hussars, and the czar was so pleased that his 
brother’s regiment should prove the best of all 
that the same day he made out a commission in 
his favour as colonel of the Chevalier Guards. 

It was the greatest compliment the Grand 
Duke Michael had ever received in his life. The 
command of the Chevalier Guards was not a 
sinecure, nor could it be earned by the accident 
of birth. It required pei^pnality as well as skill 
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in the art of soldierings and so he was proud of 
an appointment cleari5r won by merit. He was, 
howovei', destined never to fill it. 

ISvelve houys after signing the commission the 
czar was informed by a German member of his 
suite, a Prussian spy who hated tiie democratic 
Gnhid Duke, that his brother had married a 
divorced woman of the name of Nathalie Serg- 
eevna. The czar langlied incredulously, but his 
informant persevered and Micliacl was sent for. 
He came promptly, and when taxed admitted 
everything. 

“ A conference ensued in which the czarina and 
the dowager-empress took part, along with the 
leading statesmen. All recognised Ihat the 
rnorganatic marriage of the Grand Duke created 
a very difficult situation, and acting on the 
advice of the Prime Minister the czar tried to 
induce his brother to put Nathalie away. A 
divoree from her could be arranged with the 
greatest ease, and, the czar added, he need hot 
tear that she would suffer financinlly, for a large 
sum would be settled on Iter, f'uilher, Nathalie 
wmuld be given the title of countess. 

The attempt to make Michael desert his wife 
tailed completely. He would not entertain the 
proposal for a fraction of a second. The exas- 
perated czar turned to threats. He reminded 
the Duke Grand that he could take away his 
titiesj his army rank, and his estates. Michael 
memly answered that nothing short of death 
wopld separate him from the woman he loved 

That Conference lasted right into the early 
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li0Tai\s of It was easy to thireaten, 

the czar fed his ad^sers feew that Idicliael 
fes about the niost popular prince in the king- 
dom and that if the people got the impression 
that he was being persecuted they Would demon- 
strate in liis favour. They had to move warily, 
therefore, though the Grand Diike came to tneir 
aid by quietly agreeing to give up his position 
in Russia. Ho was frankly tired of liis protraeted 
separation from Nathalie and their son, and he 
was anxious to make a liome for her where they 
could live as simple country folk. 

In January, 1913, the czar issued a rescript ' 
removing his brother from his position as second 
heir to the throne, ai\d placing his estates and 
revenues under the guardianship of a special 
Commission. He also accepted Michael’s resigna- 
tion from the Army. 

The announeement, coming as it did after the 
public bad heard of the marriage to Nathalie 
Sergeevna, was quietly received, for the Grand 
Duke’s friends had let it be known that every- 
thing was being done to his satisfaction. When 
bis excitement and worry were spent he %vas well 
pleased with what had happened. He was quite 
free now, he had achieved liis amhitioh and was 
in a position to live like an ordinary human 
vbeing., ■ 

Britain has ever been the resort of royalties 
seeking peace. Kings, queens, princes, and 
princesses from abroad have made their homes 
here when their native countries have proved 
inhospitable. It was so with the Grand Duke 
feehael. He brought his wife to this countiy, 
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and rented the, Earl of Lyttpn’s niansion, Kneb- 
worth House, at Stevenage in Hertfordshire, and 
to avoid too much publicity he and Nathalie 
passed under the names of M. and Madaine 
Brassov. 

They spent a pleasant time in England, where 
boiSi of them became deservedly popular. Occa- 
sionally they were to be seen at “first-night” 
perforraanees in town, but no one outside their 
intimates identified the Grand Duke in the person 
of M. Brassov. He and his wife were regarded 
as Just well-to-do foreigners and their romantic 
*stor>’ was not gerierally known. 

When the Great War broke out he did not 
hesitate. He loved Russia, and he determined 
to fight for her, and the czar, aware that every 
man w'as needed, welcomed lus aid, ami at once 
gave him tile command of his old regiment. To 
tell the truth, the czar had missed ium and he 
would even have received Nathalie had it not 
been for the opposition of his pro-German 
statesman. They knew that Michael would 
unnmsk them : he had been tlm one Russian 
prince Who had refused to worship Prussian 
“ kultur ” and they had intrigued to keep him 
ill. exile/; V 

lie was amongst tlie first to meet the foe in 
t he field and for months was under fire, enduring 
reverses with the sanie fine spirit that he showed 
when victory came his way. But lie knew that 
Petrpgrad was infested with German spies, and 
that his brotlaer was surrounded by evil coun- 
8eUorsj; ahd because he communicated his views 
to the leaders of the people they sent for him when 
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they planned the revolution, knowing that what- 
ever the reconstructed l>unia considered best 
would have his loyal support in the interests of 
the great Russian Empire, which has been 
hindered so long by the German influences 
around its Royal Court. 

The change from peaceful revolution to blat€nt 
anarcliy, however, sent the Grand Duke into 
hiding, and his fate is still uncertain. 



CHAPTER X 


THE A^K CHARLES AND ELSA CZUBER 

The Archduke Charles, uncle of the ex-Emperor 
Karl, was a prince with democratic tastes, who 
associated only with decent people, and never 
» tried tu imitate his relation’s notorious fondness 
for disrepittable women. And yet when he 
announced his intention of marrying the well- 
educated, pretty, and charming daughter of a High 
School teacher, the old Emperor Erancis Joseph 
offered greater opposition to tlie match than he 
did to other morganatic marriages in his family. 
He seemed to think that a third-rate actress 
with a shady character was more desirable as 
a wife than a I’elined and educated girl, and had 
not the archduke boldly resisted all attempts 
to destroy his happiness the emperor would 
have succeeded in parting him from Fraulein 
Czuber. 

It is not so very many years since a man in 
the early tliirties was seen sitting in the window 
of a cheap Hat in one of the unfashionable 
quarters of Vienna. Beside him was a girl, and 
their arms were linked as they watched the 
crowded street. Suddenly a carman with a 
humorous turn of mind bellowed a question as to 
when they were going to be married, The fair^ 
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haired occupant of the flat window readily 
answered him in kind, and the brief encounter 
drew the attention of the pedestrians, who sur- 
veyed the lovers with interest and sympatheti- 
cally admitted that they lookfed very ; happy. 
But the interest increased a thousandfold when 
a woman who happened to be related to one’of 
the seivants at the Hofburg recognised in the 
young man the Archduke Charles, the nephew 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. In her astonish- 
ment she proclaimed his identity, with the 
result that the archduke and the girl had to 
Threat hastily from the window and wait for - 
hours before they could emerge into the street 
without being hailed by an enormous crowd. 

This was a typical incident in the archduke’s 
courtship. He loved to visit the Czubers in 
their homely, comfortable flat and partake of 
an appetising meal with them. He would leave 
the Hofburg and its luxuries to share sausages 
and mashed potatoes and Munich ale with the 
Czubers, and that it was no affectation on his 
part they knew quite well. 

The girl who had attracted him was the very 
reverse of what the world expects an archduchess 
to be. She was quiet and restrained in manner : 
dressed soberly, and abhorred extravagance. Her 
learning also dtstinguished her from members 
of the House of Hapsburg, though her quality 
as a cook proved that she had not neglected the 
more human arts of the kitchen. When the 
Archduke Charles made her acquaintance one 
November evening as she was returning from 
, the school where her father taught and he was 
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carrying a parcel, having scandalised the shop- 
keeper by insisting upon taking it home himself, 
Elsa Cziuber, similarly laden, dropped hers, 
and Charles picked it up. After that it was 
only natural that they should enter into con- 
versation, and, the young man’s manner im- 
pressing the girl, she did not refuse his request 
to be presented to her parents. 

The course of true love ran smoothly so far as 
the Czubers were concerned. Elsa was charmed 
by the archduke’s character. lie was so utterly 
different from the rest of his family that there 
iiould be no suspicion of his being a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. Vienna society offered nothing 
but riotous pleasure to him, but he deserted it 
to be near the C7,ubers, and the girl’s father, who 
knew that his daughter was lit in every respect 
to take her* place in the very highest rank, 
saw no reasoii why, if the young people really 
loved one another, they should not marry. 

Of course, the constant association of the 
Archduke Charles with the Czubers was x’cported 
to the emperor, who as usual started by treating 
the matter lightly. In liis younger days he had 
found vietims amongst all classes, and when he 
had grown tired of them he had simply gone 
elsewhere in search of change. He felt certain 
that his nephew would not marry Elsa Czuber. 
Archdukes had led disreputable actresses and 
notorious adventuresses to the altar, but never 
had one married a girl of the people who was 
healthy and refined. So the old man plunged 
into State affairs, and when he met his nephew 
was polite to him. 
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There were so many archdukes at the Austrian 
Court, all growing rich at the’, expense o.f the 
downtrodden people, that ^ ^arcely anyone 
bothered about the abseuce of the Archduke 
Charles, but when the kaiser announced his inten- 
tion to pay a visit to his old ally and dupe, the 
Emperdr Francis Joseph, the latter issued osders 
that all his relatives were to attend m 
niunerous functions to be held in honour of his 
distinguished visitor. 

In common with the others, the Archduke 
Charles received the command. He had, of 
course, a residence in Vienna, a lordly palac# 
filled with pampered servants, and it Would have 
been easy enough for him to have attended the 
State Ball and dinner, but it happened that the 
kaiser’s visit coincided with the annual migra- 
tion of the Czubers to their cottage? aboufe forty 
miles from the capital, and the archduke did 
hot take long to make up his mind what to do. 
He decided to accompany the Cssubers and 
deprive the kaiser of tlie pleasure of his society. 
When he made his decision knowh^^^^^I^^ 
Joseph sent for him. Charles obeyed the suin- 
mons at once, and the old man interviewed 
him on the subject of his infatuation for the 
Czubers. Charles plainly stated that he would 
not be in Vienna when the kaiser arrived. 
“ But it is absolutely necessary that you should 
cultivate the acquaintance of our powerful ally,” 
the emperor protested. “ You forget that you 
arc not so far off the throne. One day you may 
find yourself Emperor of Austria s^wd King of 
^tfhhgkryJ’.v.' ' 
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“ God forbid ! ” the archduke crte 
cerity, and the horror in his eyes annoyed the 
fanatic who, now that he had outgrown his sins, 
was wont to prate of the Divine right of kings 
and the happiness of being an emperor. 

“You are very foolish,” he snapped; “but 
1 wIB not argue with you. You must attend the 
co\irt during the kaiser’s visit.” 

“It is quite impossible,” said the archduke 
firmly. “ You don’t understand, my dear uncle ; 
I have pledged my word to the Czubers. Besides, 
they can’t do without me, as I have promised 
iSs help them to gather the fruit for the jam- 
making”’ 

It was not easy to convince the emperor that 
his nephew Was not joking. The idea of a real 
live archduke in his shirt-sleeves gathering fruit 
from trees ahd bushes and actually watching it 
boil, and, no doubt, Yaking his turn at stirring 
the mess, wms beyond him. He declared that 
he was insulting him, but the archduke pro- 
tested that he was speaking the sober truth. 
It was an annual affair in the Czuber family, this 
jam-making, he explained. They might he 
learned and, perhaps, a trifle staid, but every 
year they wmnt to their modest country residence 
to pick the fiuit, turn it into jam, and bring it 
back to the city. 

The emperor had had a long and trying day, 
and he became too weak to continue the dis- 
cussion. The archduke, therefore, retired, and 
the next afternoon was on his way to tlie country 
cottage to be the guest of the High School teacher 
for the Jgm-making season. 
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He worked very iiard, too, and no one outside 
the Czubers knew who he was. The villagers only 
saw a healthy -looking man in his shirt sleeves 
working all day in the orchard, and as the 
kitehen Avas near the road they sometimes ob- 
served him in the evening standing beside the 
copper stirring the boiling fruit. They i^ver 
guessed that the jam- maker was the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, who had preferred this sort 
of holiday to meeting the German Emperor and 
participating in numerous State dinners and balls 
in gay Vienna. 

It was the happiest time of his life. Educate/l 
from his earliest years to the belief that every- 
body who was not of royal birth was hot worth 
considering and that only the Hapsburgs ex- 
perienced real pleasure, he suddenly discovered 
that only the good and the healthy are really 
happy. He kiunv that most archducal marriages 
w'ere dismal failures. His own mother and 
father’s was a case in point. Now and then the 
gxitter-bred brides wlio had passed into the 
morganatic wing of the Hapsburg House had 
invited him to their homes. He had gone with 
enthusiasm, only to find that in their w'ay they 
were just as bad and depraved as his relations 
who had married in their own Sphere. ^ 

But Elsa Czuber, with the fair, fresh young face 
and the charming, homely manner, Ivas different 
to ail others. She wvas the very picture of 
health, and a good and devoted daughter- She 
was, in fact, the girl he loved. She had cap- 
tured his heart and his head, and he was glad 
to think that his wife-to-be came of sound 
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stock. There would be no fear of madness if 
they married and had ehildren. Epilepsj'^ ran 
right through the Hapsburgs and it was time 
some new blood was introduced into the 
family. 

It was during this jam-making season that the 
ArcMuke Charles told Elsa that he had made 
up his* mind to inform the emperor of their 
approaching marriage. The girl was not dis- 
mayed. She loved him, and she had read all 
there was to be read about the family to which 
he belonged and she knew that it would be to 
his advantage to marry her. She had no wish 
to be an archduchess or even to decorate herself 
with a title. She was convinced that ttiey would 
botli be happy. He had shoAvn that a quiet and 
unostentatious mode of living was to his liking, 
and she iclt‘ perfectly safe in entrusting herself 
to him. • 

The proposal was made beside the boiling 
fnrit, and Elsa in her simple blouse and skirt, 
and the Archduke Charles in his soft shirt and 
tweed trousers, made a typical pair of country 
sweethearts. Perhaps he wished that he had 
not to go through the ordeal of another interview 
with his uncle, whose ideas were those of the 
tenth century, but he realised that it would be 
best for all concerned if he came to grips with 
the old man at once and settled the future with- 
out any further delay. 

Francis Joseph was exasperated by his 
nephew’s preference for the society of the school 
teacher’s daughter over that of the German 
Emperor, and; he was in a towering rage when the 
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archduke entered his apaHment at the Hof burg 
rather unceremoniously; 

“ I. suppose you’ve come to apologise for 
absenting yourself from the festivities in honour 
of the kaiser?” he said, ih the shrill voice of 
the angry man who is suffering from senile 
decay, “ Your absence was noticed and som- 
men ted upon. I had to pretend that you were 
not well. I dare not admit that you were 
associating with a wretched girl in the country. 
Fortunately His Majesty was— ” 

“ Look here, uncle,” said the archduke, grow- 
ing impatient at this rigmai’ole, “ I haven’t conK; 
to apologise, but to tell you that I am going to 
marry Fraulein Czuber.” 

The dramatic announcement was followed 
by a silence that lasted nearly a minute. The 
emperor’s face was a study in conflictihg emo- 
tions. He put up a hand to loosen his cpllar and 
half a dozen times he attempted to speak but 
on each occasion wrath prevented him. The 
archduke watched the struggle ihdifferentiy. 
Other relatives had gone through the ordeal of 
such a scene as this, and they had come to 
announce marriages with some of the worst 
women in Vienna. Now he was to marry a well- 
bred and cultured girl, and surely even Francis 
Joseph would realise that he might have done 
much worse. But the emperor did not. To him 
it appeared that the proposal was the resplt of 
a diseased brain. A Hapsburg rnarry a healthy, 
rrespectable girl 1 It was unthinkable. 

“ I decline to grant you permission,” said 
the emperor, finding his voice at li^L “ I won't 
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have this disgrace brottght uj)ph my farnily; 

I shall be mocked at throughout the world. 
Charles, I forbid the marriage. I will give orders 
for the wretched woman to be deported— 

The archduke, pale with passion, brought his 
clenched fist down upon the table with a force 
tliatusent a shudder through the aged- weakened 
frame of the doddering old man. 

“ If you harm a hair of her head,” he cried 
savagely, “ if you offer her the slightest insult 
I will place myself at the head of the Socialists , 
and dtiye you and yours from the throne. The 
Socialists need only a leader of my rank to make 
them the most formidable and most powerful 
party in the State. Furthermore. I will reveal 
things that will send a thrill of horror through 
the world. I will tell them the truth about the 
Empress Elitobeth —I will reveal the fate of that 
nephew whose murder you connived at^-T 
will--—-’'’' 

“ For God’s sake, leave me ! ” screamed the 
old imbecile. But the archduke did not move. 

“ I must have your promise that you will not 
interfere with the Czubers,” lie said, in a deter- 
mined voice. “ Unless you swear to respect 
them I will only leave you in order to find a 
mob and lead it against the Hof burg.” 

For quite an hour the emperor tried to make 
his nephew promise not to marry Elsa Czuber, 
but, of V course, he tried in vain. This was no 
temporary infatuation on the part of the Arch- 
duke Charles. He had known Elsa for over a 
year, fl©; hs^. associated with her at all times, 
knd he kneisf: hfer character thoroughly. He, 
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tlierefore, t6ld the emperor that lie was iiierely 
wasting his breath : and, finally, he conquered, 
for Francis Joseph admitted, with tears in his 
eyes, that he was helpless. 

“ You will find her a different woman wheri 
you are married,” he said viciously. “ She vrill 
crave for a title. She will want to be intro(kiced 
into society, perhaps into the Hofburg itself. 
I know tliese women. They talk glibly of sacri- 
fices before marriage, but once they are legally 
united to one of my relatives they think that 
I ought to do notiiing accept gratify their absurd 
ambitions.” <• 

The archduke laughed derisively. 

“ I can promise you that you will never be 
troubled by Elsa,” he said, with a smile, “ and, 
in fact, you will never see her. I have already 
chcred her a title of countess, buF she has re- 
fused it ; indeed, she will •marry me only on the 
condition that she is not to be required to assume 
a title of any sort.” 

Francis Joseph sniffed incredulously. 

“It is a Avaste of time arguing” he said 
curtly. “ You are a fool, and cannot help your- 
self. But I am sorry for you. You will be very 
unhappy. When you find that you are only a 
common middle-class married couple Oind not 
an Austrian archduke and archduchess you will 
realise what you have lost. Leave me, I am sick 
of your stupidity.” 

“ You will not attempt any underhand tricks 
witlt the Czubens,” said? the archduke sternly, 
staring into the soulless eyes. 

“I promise,” said the emperor, who was too 
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Attstrian to resent the insult implied by the 

“ Very well then, hut don’t forget, uncle,” said 
Charles, with the same sternness of demeanour, 
“ that I will go to any extremes to avenge myself 
if any insult is offered to Elsa or her parents.” 

“ Of course jmii will live out of Austria ? ” 
said 'Francis Joseph, with a snarl. 

ilis nephew bowed. 

“ We have settled everything,” he said calmly. 
‘ ■ Even niy new name. After my marriage I 
shall he known as Charles Burg, and we’ll be 
none the worse for the change.” 

‘Although he had the solemn, promise of his 
uncle that no harm should bclall his sweetheart 
the archduke was too well aci|uairited with the 
weaknesses of Ids family to trust the emperor 
blindly. M<*iey will buy anything in Austria, 
especially a policeman, and by a system of clever 
bidbery the arehduke bought over two Secret 
Service agents who were told off to shadow 
Elsa Gzuber. They were merely required to 
report her movements daily and they were not 
authorised to interfere with her, but the girl’s 
lover wished to be warned in case any sever# 
ineasures were contemplated, and in return for 
a large sum of money he was given each night 
a copy of the day’s report as forwarded to 
the private cabinet of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. ^ ^ 

The wedding of the archduke and the school 
teacher’s daughter was, of course, a very quiet 
and unobtrusive one, and was attended only by 
the Czubers and two friends of the bridegroom. 
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There Avas, however, no fear or nervousness dis- 
played. Nobody was ashamed or afraid. But 
he was the only person aware that there were 
tAvo of the secret police outside the church and 
that the wheezy pew-cleaner was the AAife of one 
of them. The emperor was CAndently determined 
to shadow them until they were out of his 
dominions, 

A gay and festive breakfast party followed tlie 
religious ceremony, and the bride’s father made 
a humorous speech in Avliich he declared that if 
his son-in-law Avas esor compelled to ea^'n his 
OATO living he ought to set up as a manufacturer 
of jams. This Avas the keynote of the gatherin|f, 
and no archduke had a more unconventional of 
free-from-care ceiebx’ation of his Avedding. He 
was greatly relieved to knoAA' that if he had gone 
to the church as His Imperial Highness the 
Archduke Charles of Austria he had left it as 
plain Charles Burg AAdio Avas going with Frau 
Burg to Ih'e in a pleasant house in the Riviera. 

As Charles Burg he Avas henceforth addressed 
by his friends. There Avas no more of the arch- 
duke about him. He was tired of eA’ery thing 
that connected lum Avith the Hapsburgs, and 
Avhen toAA^ards the end of the breakfast the 
manager of the hotel informed him that, an 
official from the Hofhurg Avas inquhing for the 
Archduke Charles, he instructed him to inform 
the messenger there was no one there of that 
name. If he AA^anted Charles Burg, hoAA'ever, 
he AA'as at his service. 

The emperor’s emissary returned to his master 
to report his reception and to ask for further 
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iustructioiis. Meamvtiile tKfe party left the 
restaurant and made their way to the railway 
station, where the carriage had Ireen booked in 
the train which wars to start them on their 
honeymoon journey. The curious who paused 
to read the names of the persons for whom the 
carriage was reserved repeated tliem aloud but 
were not enlightened because they did not know 
as yet that Ilerr and Frau Burg were the Arch- 
dulee Charles and Elsa Czuber. 

There Was the usual handshaking and renewal 
of cprigratulations whilst the interested station 
staff looked on in amusement. They had often 
Witnessed such scenes before, and they only 
beeanie really interested when they saAv a man in 
the uniform of an Imperial messenger approach- 
ing the party. Then they crowded round to 
listen and to miss nothing. 

Charles was standing beside the carriage door 
when the niessenger banded him a long envelope 
bearing the Royal Seal. He glanced at the 
address and saAv his name, “ Herr Charles Burg.” 
Then he tore it open, and with an amused glance 
at his wife proceeded to read tlie last message be 
ever received from the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
It w^ brief and to the point, for it forbade 
the t|^|a;c>nvehtional prince to return to Austria 
again, and it formally deprived him of all his 
titles and estates. Then followed the signature of 
Francis Joseph, and underneath it in the tremu- 
lous handwriting of the old sinner were half a 
dozen words expressing loathing and contempt. 
Charles Burg thrust the letter into his pocket 
and raised bis hat to Ms friends. 
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“ Oood-^byeji’ he called out in a happy voice. 
“ I thank you for all your kindness, and I am 
sorry ^ve must leave you, but the train is about 
■to.start.” ■ 

A moment latc'r they were on their why to the 
'R.iviera:. ■ 



CHAPTER XI 

THE LAST BRITISH MORGANATIC MARRIAGE 

It did not take the Britisii people lojig to make 
up tlieir, minds about tliat detestable German 
invCjiition, the morganatic; marriage. They soon 
decided that it Avas unnatural, absurd, and out 
V)f date. They believe tliat a lus'dtlvy British girl 
of sound stock is good enougli for the gi’catest in 
the land, and in the year 1810 Ifis Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Caiuliridge, then heir to tlie 
throne of- Great Britain and Ireland, showcal 
that he held this \iew by marrying a pretty 
actress vvith whom be had fallen in love and 
always treating her as bis erpial even if He was 
prevented giving her tiu* rank of thu'hcss. Wlien 
she died in 1390 after a superlatively happy 
married life of fifty years the sorrowing widower 
was able to record with deep sinevrity that she 
had been his guide and inspiration, and now that 
he was without her he was like a ship without 
a rudder. It was a wonderful testimony to a 
union which once created tremendous opposition, 
hut neither of them had any cause to regret that 
they successfully resisted all attempts to .separate 
them. 

George, the second Duke of Cambridge, was 
an impulsive gc^fous boy of twenty when he 
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met LouM Fairbrother, \yho. was workitxg hard 
at her profession, and who had every prospect 
of making a name for herself on the London 
stage, Queen Victoria had bceii over two years 
on the throne and until the birth of the Princess 
Royal tjie young duke was the heir^presumptive. 
Her Majesty was fond of him, as everybody was, 
and she was very anxious that he should \Ved 
a princess and thereby enhance the prestige of 
England on tlie Continent. The dtrkc until he 
fell in love Avitli Miss Fairbrother was accoin- 
inodating enough, and really wished to pleasy his 
cousin, but when he met a bevy of German 
princesses in London and anotlier during a visitf 
to Berlin, lie made xip his mind that liO matter 
what liappened he would not ask any one Of 
tliem to be liis wife. To tell the truth he always 
distrusted and disliked the Germansj declining 
right up to tiie day of his death in 1904 to aceept 
them at their own vakmtion. It is w'orG^ 
recalling that he was one of the earliest critics 
who predicted tlie cx-Kaisers future correctly, 
and although Queen Victoria thought him 
rather harsh at the time, she had reason after- 
wards to admit that he had been right. 

Having ruled out the eligible Prussian prin- 
cesses, tlic duke had an idea that he would never 
marry. He met scores of pretty and winsome 
ladies in society, but somehow they failed to 
appeal to him; for, young as he w;as, he had 
ideals, and, thanks to a very careful training, 
Wj^s never a fop or a mere man of pleasure. 

' It was just when he had resolved to remain 
a bachelor that chance brought him int^ con- 
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tact with Ijouisa Fairbrother, a divine creature 
with a beautiful face and figure and an inde- 
finable charm of manner which combined with 
a happy faculty for saying the right thing at 
the right moment captivated everybody. With- 
out more ado he fell in love with her. She w'as 
so different from all other Avomen, so modest and 
winsome, that he lost his heart to her upon the 
spot. He had been told that actresses were 
loud-voiced and unconventional and pushing. 
Louisa Fairbrotlujr was the reverse. In those 
days* the standing of the theatrical profession 
was nothing like wliat it is now, and it was con- 
sidered the very last thing in unconventionality 
to admit that one numbered an actor or 
actress amongst one’s acquaintances. As lately 
as the sixties Queen Victoria hesitated to invite 
a celebrated actor to recite at a private party 
at Buckingham Palace because she feared he did 
hot possess a dress suit ! 

Whien the beautiful girl acknoAvledged that 
she loved 1dm he decided to marry her, and then 
the trouble began. Queen Victoria Avas furious 
when her eousin trav’elled doAi n to Windsor to 
rave about tbe beauty he Avas going to make his 
Avife. In vain did the youthful queen forbid the 
match; he-idefied her; and AA'hen she sharply 
criticised the class of bride, he asked her to give 
Miss Fairbrother an audience. 

“ \^bu Avili c mind about her in 

live ininutes,” he said, Avith boyish emotion. 

“ Don’t be unjust. Only receive her, and if 
after that you still think she’s impossible I’ll 
reconsider my decision : but I am eonfident 
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that Ijouisa your love aud sym- 

The queen refused in pereinptory tohes. She 
had pointed olit to the duke that he was her heir 
and that, even if she had ehildren, he would 
always be so close to the throne that he and his 
wife would be called upon to take part in in- 
numerable iunctions. For at least twenty ylars 
she w'ould require liis support and help in her 
manifold public duties, and ‘‘ that woman ” 
would always be in the way and, doubtless, 
would intrigue for royal recognition and a title 
and would give no one peace until site had 
obtained both. *’ 

It is easy to reconstruct the scene between 
the proud qiieen and the enthusiastic young 
lover, wiu) knew better than anyone that he had 
found a rare and perfect treasure. But he left 
the royal presence greatly upset, though his 
resolution was not shaken in the slightest, for 
he meant to marry l.ouisa Fairbrother even if 
the world combined against him. And he soon 
did. 

The marriage was naturally a quiet One, and 
there Were very fewy persons present at the 
ceremony. London society pretended to be 
scandalised l)y the event. Several lords and 
dowagers of doubtful morals held their noses 
in the air and sniffed. After all, the duke might 
have gone to them for a bride, and not to the 
daughter of a man in humble circumstances. 
His choice was an insult to their caste. It was 
jealousy', of course, that caused them to talk of 
boyeotting the duke's wife, and their pft-ex- 
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pressed opiftioB tJ^iat he :#ould desert her within 
a few years syas a case of ‘‘ the wish heing father 
to the thought.”^^^^^^^^^^ 

Had the marriage taken place even thirty 
years later than it did it is more than likely that 
the hride would have asstinied her husband’s 
rank, but in 1840 public opinion was not strong 
cnotigh to emphasise the absurdity of the young 
wdfe calling herself Mrs. Fitzgeorgc and beginning 
her new life in a house in Mayfair whicli was not 
the official home of her husband. The modest 
house iT> Queen Street was, however, his regular 
abode, and it was there that he passed the 
^eater part of his life, anr! it was there tliat his 
three sons were born. 

If their courtship had been idyllic, their 
married life was equally so. Mrs. Fitzgeorge 
kept out of coui’t intrigues and held aloof from 
general society. She had her own circle of 
aeqjiaintanees, which inchuletl some of tiie most 
famous persons in the land, for gradually lier 
fame extended and those- who liad the pleasure 
of being her guests nev'er forgot her radiant 
personality, and began to Avonder why it was 
that a lady obviously lit to occupy a throne 
should be merely styled a morganatic wife. 
Within ten years of her marriage she w^as queen 
of societyj but she ruled by eharm of manner 
rather than by her position as the Duke of 
Cambridge’s wife. In.spired by her lie rose 
rapidly in the pubfic .service, and there was no 
man who took his position more seriously or who 
devoted so much time to perfecting himself in 
order to justify his promotion. 
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For many years the duke hp.d to do a great 
deal of entertaining on behalf of the queen, and 
in his stately residence in Pall Mall he enter- 
tained foreign royalties, gi'cat soldiers, renowned 
statesmen and diplomats, tliough there was 
ever something lacking because his wife was not 
present to do the honours. He was often urged 
to let her preside over these functions, bu^ he 
wisely refused to expose her to the risk of being 
slighted. It was foreigners who were most to 
blame, and to spare her husband’s feelings, she 
declined to take part in the festivities at Cam- 
bridge House. Queen Street was lier domain, 
and there she reigned supreme, for everybody 
who came to see her paid her tribute and there 
was never any silly talk about her morganatic 
position Avhen she was the hostess. 

One of her greatest admirers wak Mr. Glad- 
stone, who hesitated before* becoming acquainted 
with her lest both of them should be embarrassed, 
but to his surprise and pleasure he CGntracted 
with her one of the lasting friendships of his life. 
It was the same ^vith iiumerous other eelebrities, 
and those members of the Royal Family who were 
of English birth were amongst the first to admit 
that all of them had lost something when Queen 
Victoria decided that Louisa Fairbrothcr slioiild 
not be given the rank of Duchess of Cambridge. 

It was some time before the queen would receive 
her. She heard, of course, from time to time of 
her cousin’s happiness and it was obvious that 
the marriage had proved a splendid thing for him 
and that, with the help of his clever and tactful 
Wrife, he was rapidly Coming to the front. The 
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absence of any attempt by Mrs, Fitzgeorge to 
secure a title favourably impressed Her Majesty, 
but what astonished her most was the realisation 
of the fact that Louisa Fairbrother had captured 
London society. It annoyed her to be told that 
in Society Mic was always treated as the wife 
of a royal prince. Ladies and gentlemen paid 
her tSie respect and deference usually reserved 
for a princess of the Blood Royal. And the ex- 
actress had accomplished all this on her own 
without the aid of her husl)and whose plain 
speakipg was proverbial and who never went 
out of his way to conciliate anyone. 

t'uriosity is a powerful agent, especially so far 
as women are concerned, and Queen Victoria 
was essentially human. She decided that she 
must see this wonderful wife and judge for her- 
self whether rumour lied or exaggerated. A 
meeting between thcwi rvas arranged, and it 
duly took place in the drawing-room of a certain 
duchess who w'as the queen's intimate friend. 
The affair was kept very quiet, because it was 
the queen’s attitude towards her to remain the 
same, but the precaution proved absolutely 
unnecessary. 

The two wpmeii met just as ordinary women 
do. The morganatic wife was still in love with 
her husband and she had only one ambition — 
to make him and their children happy. She 
|Was not very strong, and the quiet life she led 
I Was not distasteful to her. She was conscious, 
however, that she was the power behind her 
husband, and that she was fashioning his career. 
It was to her he caipe whenever he was in any 
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difficulty/ vaftci sh-e knew wlien to tell him to 
reply to his numerous critics^ or leave them un- 
hnsU'ered. She was, in fact, *his Wife and coun- 
selloiy and with him she had found happinhss, 
Which to her was greater than earthly rank. 

The queen, on the other hand, was at the very 
height of licr power and renown. Tire world had 
recognised in her a great ruler Who was gliding 
the destinies of an immense Empire during its 
most critical years and doing so in a way that 
stamped her sis a super-woman. Naturally she 
was proud. Queen Victoria was an jntense 
believer in the divine rights of kingsv and she 
loathed “morganatic marriages,” always insfst- 
ing upon maintaining the division betvveen 
people of Royal Blood and the rest of Immanity. 

Well, we all live and learn, and one day tlie 
same queen was to gladly give her daughter to 
a Scottish no!)}eman and thank God that her 
child vras marrying for love, and to grant her 
approval when a granddaughter also found 
a husband - also a Scot— outside the purple. 
Neither of tiicse marriages ywas, of course, 
morganatic in tlie German sense of the term. 

Sucli were tlie respective positions and charac- 
ters of the queen and the morganatic wife when 
they met in a West End drawing-room. It had 
been intended that the interview should not last 
more than a quarter of an hour, but it Was 
actually nearly two hours before Her Majesty 
brought it to an end by summoning a lady-in- 
waiting, who noticed at once that her royal 
mistress and Mrs, Fitzgeorge had been deeply 
affected by their heart-tp-heart chat. In every 
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way it was a remarkabie occurrence. I fancy 
that Qrxeen Victoria reproached herself for not 
having granted her^cousin’s request and received 
IVniisa Fairbrother before her marriage, for the 
queen quickly realised what she had missed. 
Mrs. Fitzgeorge captured her affection at once 
prd with it her respect, and Her Majesty gene r- 
GUsly»adiuitted that her cousin George’s choice 
was abundantly justified. All concerned were 
delighted, but none more so than tlic queen lier- 
seif, and once she had acknowledged that she 
had bqen a little too severe in the past she 
determined to atone for her coldness and be 
a guod friend to the morganatic wife. 

Foreign visitors, especially Germans, were 
puzzled by Mrs. Fitzgeorge’s position. They 
saw a lady being treated wdth royal honours, and 
then were informed that she had no title or 
precedence. They beheld the — to tlicni — amaz- 
ing speetacle of noblemen and noblewomen rising 
wdien plain Mrs. Fitzgeorge entered the room; 
they witnessed the astonishing scene of the 
greatest statesman in the land listening with the 
utmost respect to the conversation of an untitled 
lady whose only claim to distinction in their 
opinion was the fact that she was beautiful. In 
the end they gave it up as hopeless, and contented 
themselves with shrugging their shoulders. Of 
course, there w'cre certain ill-mannered persons 
who thought they could treat the duke’s wife 
lightly and these were usually tenth-rate Teu- 
tonic princelings and their consorts, who imagined 
that, as they were poor, they had the right to be 
very proud. The Duke of Cambridge, who was 
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said to have been able to out-talk a Cockney 
cabman, showed them no ’ mercy when they 
offended him, and on one occasion at least llung 
a German out of his house because he spoke 
disrespectfully of Mrs. Fitzgeorge. The Hun 
was a member of the Mecklenbxirg-Schwerin 
family and because the duke had liked his father 
he invited the young cub to dinner. 

The fellow came all moustache and uniform 
and with characteristic Teuton lack of tact 
devoted his conversation mainly to a discussion 
of royal marriages. When he said something that 
seemed to imply that his host's wife was not 
really married the easily-exasperated duke caught 
him by the collar, ran him down the hall, and 
threw him out of the doorway. A policeman 
assisted the cad to his feet and helped to brush 
his clothes. A few days later a formal c'omplaint 
was laid before the queent who, however, replied 
that she made it a rule not to take part in private 
quarrels. The old Emperor William had the 
benefit of much plain speaking from the duke, 
which, let us liope, he passed on to his ^andson, 
the ex-kaiser. William never beeame recdhciled 
to the morganatic marriage of the Diilce of Cam- 
bridge, for he had wanted the latter to wed a 
German wife because he had so many impe- 
cunious princesses on his hands that he could not 
find husbands for half of them. 

He accordingly adopted the attitude of a real 
friend and w'ell- wisher, and affected complete 
ignprance of the duke’s morganatic marriage. 
In his opinion His Royal Highiiess was a bachelor 
wib ought to he wedded to a solid, respectable 
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Germaii woman who would ^ to do a 

little spying on behalf of her kaiser whenever 
necessary. So he ]iroceeded to drop hints 
extoiliug the virtues of his female relations, and 
the hot-tempered Duke of Cambridge bore it 
all with remarkable patience until one night at 
dinner (after a long day in the field during 
the German Army Manoeuvres) the kaiser bluntly 
invited his guest to marry a princess. The duke 
instantly replied with a wealth of invective which 
nearly paralysed the old emperor with astonish- 
ment. In the bluntest of languagi; lie gave him 
his opinion of Germans in gemrral and their 
indtation royalties in particular and he wound 
up by declaring that no gentleman would ever 
deliberately advise another to desert a lady to 
whom he had pledged his word in the sight of 
God and naan. Then he explained that in Eng- 
land it was out of the , question for a man to put 
his wife away, supposing for a moment that he 
wished to, and he wound up with a comparison 
between his wife and the type of person the 
, emperor wanted him to marry in which the kaiser 
heard for the first time a great many home 
truths,. 

before Mrs. Fitzgeorge died the 
ex-kaiser, then Prince William of Prussia, was in 
London, and as he was generally disliked he was 
not worried with too many invitations and 
accordingly had plenty of time to spare. A casual 
meeting with the Duke of Cambridge in Picca- 
dilly led him to a conventional inquiry after the 
health of the duke’s wife. Mrs. Fitzgeorge was 
an invalid, who was waiting for the end of her 
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long life with resignation, happy in the society 
of her husband and the affection and prosperity 
of her family. 

“ If it would gratify her,” said William 
pompously, “ I do not mind sparing a little of my 
time to call on her.” 

The duke’s visage grew purple. 

“ l am afraid my wife will not be able to spare 
the time to receive you, Willie,” he said curtly. 
“ She is confined to the bouse and only sees inti- 
mate friends. But I will tell her you inquired.” 

He passed on u'ith a nod, leaving the future 
kaiser and fugitive gasping. Any other man 
would have forgotten the incident at onee, but 
William’s spiteful nature woiild not allow him 
to do that, and four years afterwards, when he 
was actually (lerman Emperor, he thought he 
would impress Mrs. Fitzgeorge by tfeshing up 
to her house in Queen Street in a State carriage. 
He meant, of course, to let her see what an 
emperor was like and to patronise her in his most 
offensive manner, but unfortunately for his 
scheme the duke happened to be at home, and 
William was only two or three minutes in the 
drawing-room. 

“ My wife cannot receive you,” he said 
bluntly. “She is not well enough. Allow me 
to escoii you to your carriage,” In intimate 
royal circles there was much clandestine chuck- 
ling when the story got abroad that the arrogant 
Potsdam peace- breaker had been metaphorically 
“kicked out” of the house in Queen Street. 

The duke and his morganatic wife thought 
alike on most subjects, and after her death there 
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was no rnistaking the fact that His BoyarHigh - 
ness v^as. neyer the same man again. His 
marriage, morganatic though it was, proved a 
coraptete suGcess, and he never ceased to feel 
thankful that he had resisted the attempts 
to make him give up the beautiful girl ■who had 
gained his love wiien he was a boy of twenty. 
And v<ihen he died in 1904 he was buried in her 
grave. It was his last w'ish. 



CHAPTER XII 


THIS PRINCE AND THE CAFE-SINGEE 

This story of a prince who lost a throne and 
found happiness in an unconventiohaJ nsarriage 
is unique for the reason that tlic prince fought 
against his passion for a beautiful girh believihg 
that for the sake of ids country he shouid nfarry 
a king’s daughter. For years he tried to find 
a bride amongst the royal families of Europe, 
but when disaster overtook 1dm and he beeame 
an exile he remembered his htnxibte" sweetheart, 
and was glad to mak('''lKT his wife and spend 
the rest of his life happily with 

Prince Alexander of Battcnbcrg was himself 
the son of a morganatic marriage, and when he 
came of age he was merely one of a crowd of 
minor princelings. Suddenly, however, his 
destiny was changed by the Czar of Russia, who 
decreed that he should be the first reigning Prince 
of Bulgaria, and, accordingly, he stepped into 
a position which everybody expected would 
lead to a kingship. 

The young manwas frankly: pleased with his 
promotion, though his ambition .was stronger 
than his ability. He was sincerely desirous of 
helping Russia to free Bulgaria from the savagf,* 
rule of the Tirnks, and once Alexander was 
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.irmly estabJisiied on the throne he thought that 
the best way to achieve this was to enlarge the 
boimdarics of his adopted country by waging 
warfare against his neighbours, the Serbs, annex 
their land and population, and thus immeasur- 
ably strengthened join issue with the Turks. 

It was one of those plans that work out all right 
on p^er but which are difficult to carry into 
practice. The Serbs, one of the liardicst and 
brav'est of races, would not submit to Alexander, 
and if he trounced them occasionally tliey often 
gained, the day, and so the prince instead of 
adding to his renown lost most of liis lustre. One 
of the quaintest incidents in the two wars with 
Serbia was the battle in which the opposing 
reigning princes who comma t)ded their respec- 
tive armies, ran away in opposite directions, eacli 
being undS’r the impression that the other hati 
won ! An absurd contretemps from wltich 
neitlier ever recovered^ 

What with wars and rumours of wavs, the 
nc(!cssity for keeping the czar in a good humour 
and the dilFicuity of persuading the semi-savage 
Bulgarians to pay his salary, Frisu'c Alexander 
had hardly any time for love-making. But he 
was not fond of the society of the fair sex, for 
he was gloomy in disposition as well as in 
appearance. Ever ready to anticipate the worst, 
the prince was subject to fits of profound despon- 
dency and he lacked the most essential attribute 
of all in a ruler, the will to rule. 

It Was the czar who first hinted that iVlexander 
should marry into a powerful reigning family, 
Suggesting that, perhaps, Queen Victoria might 
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not object to Alexander courting one of 
relations. The idea recommended iiself to the 
prince, but, alas, for his hopes, Her Majesty 
y^btild have none of him. She told him politely 
enough that his position in Bulgaria was too 
insecure A)r her to entrust to him the care of one 
of her grandchildren or great-nieces and Alexan- 
der had to bow himself out and look elsewhere. 
Personally, he was anxious to wed for purely 
State reasons. Falling in love was out of the 
question, he thouglit, and, as if to prove that 
one should never prophesy unless one , knows, 
within a month he had met a slim little girl 
with black eyes and a merry tong\ic who tax^ht 
him how to love in a few minutes. Adela 
Loisinger was then a cafe-singer who sometimes 
when she was lucky got a small part in a play 
which was touring provincial Auslriur or occa- 
sionally appeared at a cafe chantant in Vienna. 
She had very little talent, and could duly hope 
to attract by lier pretty face and saucy tongue. 
Most men would have regarded her as a some- 
what commonplace dirt whose pertness was not 
without humour, but to Alexander, reigning 
Prince of Bulgaria, she was a divinity, and he 
promptly STirrendercd to her charms. 

The lirst meetings of lovers are always in- 
teresting. That of Alexander and Adela. took 
place in a second-rate Vienna cafe, which tlyi:: 
prince had entered with a friend to 
again a pleasure which he had not known for 
several years. There wms the usual concert in 
progress which bored Alexander until Adela came 
sihi ■■Ih'^shoft: ^skirts hntf 



,'ibng of .the day. Itistaiitly he sat bolt upright 
and listened intently, and he was beside liimsolf 
with delight when the performer having Bnished 
eaihe down amphgst the audience. It was not 
long before he was speaking to her, and the girl 
of the green-room thought he was just an Austrian 
lieutenant in mufti, and joked ai\d “ pulled his 
leg” %nd bantered him on his solemn appear- 
ance. Alexander took it all in good part and 
before leaving invited her to come to Sofia to 
entertain him there. 

WheB he had gone a U'aitcr revealed lo her the 
identity of the man she had been ehaffing, and 
Ad^la in her surprise could only stare foolishly. 
She had been attracted by Alexander’s geniality 
and camaraderie, and she felt sorry tliat he was 
a real prince because that fact made it almost 
unlikely £Kat they would ever meet again in- 
formally. The thought was saddening, for she 
knew that he had admired her. She had refused 
proposals because siie wanted to wait for her 
ideal, aud now that slie had found liim he proved 
to be a prince and, tliercfore, beyond her reach. 

But Alexander often thought of the little girl 
with the fascinating eyes and tlie witty tongue 
and he sighed when he reminded himself of the 
necessity of a marriage that would benefit 
Bulgafia. ' It was, indeed, essential that he should 
himsell house that could sup- 

port him in case the Turks started to oppress 
his people 6r if the Bulgarians themselves rose 
•n^inst hini;^ T^^ the most probable 

contingency, and so nervous was he of revolution 
that he constantly sought advice from Queen 
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Victoria and from many English statesrneh 
were then interested in the liberation of the 
Bulgars. 

Yet he never forgot Adela lioisinger. Slie was 
constantly before his eyes. That evening in the 
Viennese cafe \vas one of the happiest memories 
of his life, and he recalled it often to escape from 
the worries of his position. His Cabinet Ministers 
were constantly advising him to go on a tour to 
the courts where eligible princesses were to be 
found; they brought for his inspectibn the 
latest photographs of Royal Highuesses wjlu) had 
immense fortunes and vast political inHuence 
to compensate for plainness of feature. Frificc 
Alexander would stare pensively at them and 
think of the pert little beauty and ask himself 
why she was not the princess who was to help liim 
to save Bulgaria. 

But he vvas too eonscielitious a man to foilov/ 
a will-o’-the- wisp. He realised that he owed his 
first duty to his people. For their sake he knew 
that he must we d the daughter or the sister of 
a king although it would mean unhappiness for 
himself, but he did not wish to be selfish and he 
told his Prime Minister that he was at the dis- 
posal of his country and would marry for his 
subjects’ welfare and not his own. 

A certain German princess’s name was men- 
tioned and Alexander meekly agreed to offer her 
his hand and fortune as soon as he was intro- 
duced to her. The promise made all concerned 
happy, and the Prime Minister gave a fete at his 
house in honour of the king, and quite unwittingly 
engaged Mile. Adela Loisinger, w’ho had come to 
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Sofia in th of a singer and whose srtiall 

cpllection of press cuttings persuaded t he locals 
that she had something of a reputation in pro 
■ >dnciah; Ausim 

Prince Alexander haled cnterlaininents of this 
sort and had it not been that he was afraid to 
offend the powerful statcsinan he wo\ild have 
(ieclii#ed the invitation. It was niuch against 
his will that he put in an appearance and shook 
hands with a lot of persons in whom he w-as 
uninterested. While he was doing this a sort 
of cafA chantant was proceeding in another part 
of tlic garden, and as the prince was conversing 
wirh the wife of the German Minislnr in Sofia he 
heard a fresh young voice singing an old French 
love song that sent tlie blooci to his cheeks and 
a thrill througlv his frame, for he had recognised 
at once tire voice of the girl in tlic Viennese cafe, 
and it suddenly revival his love for lier. 

Everybody marvelled at the condescension of 
the prince in chatting so Jimiably with a mere 
performer, but the diplomats were delighted 
when he intimated his wish tliat the young lady 
should be presented. They whispered amongst 
themselves that Prince Alexander was acting 
brilliantly the part of the really democratic 
ruler. “ The Bulgars will admire him for this,” 
they said; “ it ought to be published in all the 
papers^” What wouki tfiey said had they 
j known that Alexander was actually in love with 
the singer ail d was treasuring every moment 
spent in her society ? 

Adela Was in brilliant conversational form that 
afternpofi. She had plenty of gossip for tlie 



picked up in the company of her fellow-actors and 
actresses and quaint and shrea^d comments on 
the characters And mannerisms of hia subjects. 
It was delightfully unconventional, aiid he did 
not mind even when she criticised him, She was 
such a child of nature, so fresh and innocent and 
untheatrical that she hypnotised him^ Arftl he 
was sure that she had the finest voice in the 
world ! Before he left he whispered eagerly a 
I'equest that she might remaiji in Sofia and see 
;him again. - e ' 

There was genuine gratitude in the prince’s 
thanks to bis Minister for having got up the 
entertainment in liis honour, and that not too 
far-seeing statesman ascribed the success to the 
efforts of tlie highly paid artistes he had engaged 
from Berlin. Adela Loisinger’s narh’e never 
occurred to him ; in fact, slie had been a makc- 
Aveight tlirown in to fill up the gaps between the 
appearances of the really famous performer.s. 

But Alexander was not happy for long. That 
very night he had a letter from the czar cemsuring 
him for certain public utterances. It kept him 
awake all night, and in the morning, he arose 
nervous and irritable, and xvith a decided griev- 
ance. He wanted to set off at once in search of 
Adela Loisinger, and then he realised for the 
first time the disadvantages of the position .which 
had hitherto, despite its trials, seeihed to^^h^^^ 
to be desirable and attractive, I^pw he^^ k^ 
he w,as barred from seeing the girl he loved, and 
io instead of going to her he had tb sj^i^nd the 
morning discussing plans and 
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immediate ,marri%e^^^t a princess while his 
thoughts and his heart were with the merry 
little vocalist. 

Perhaps it was just as well that his life was 
so full of incident that he could not find time to 
hanker after the seemingly unattainable. He had 
to work on State business eighteen liours a day, 
and his secret police added a certain spice to his 
life hy revealing with monotonous regularity plots 
to assassinate him. It was seldom that a week 
passed without a rumour reaching the palace 
that revolution had broken oiitj and long before 
one occurred Alexauder was quite resigned to 
the idea of finding himself deprived of his crown 
at any moment. 

But one starless night his luck was in, for then 
he met Adela quite by chance as he was taking 
a stroll through the town. A couple of Secret 
Service agents were* dogging liis footsteps a 
hundred paces behind, but they discreetly kept 
out of sight when they saw the prince raise his 
cap to a dainty girl and stand cliatting with lier 
in the most animated manner. They thought 
that the two had met by appointment, but so 
far as Prince Alexander was concerned, it was 
purely a chance encounter. Adela had, however, 
remamed on in Sofia hoping to see her fairy 
prince again, and she owed the meeting with him 
to regular habit of hovering in the neigh- 
bour4d|i|; dingy and dismal palace. That 

meeting revealed to both the fact that they were 
in loye.> ' Alexander did not hesitate to admit it, 
and Adela, overcome by the revelation, could 
Onljr; :l^t;;^ her hand and stare into his 
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flushed face. Her own was very white and her 
gazo was piteous. Afl the merriment and cartv- 
lessness had v'anished and it did not coine hack 
again for years. 

The girl knew Sofia better than its rcig)iij)g 
prince did. Sfic lived in tfic cafes half the day 
and most of the night and she was well aware of 
the reputation Alexander had amongst his sub- 
jects. How often had .she lieard whispers that 
betokened a plot to murder iiim ! She recalled 
them now, and in a shaking voice begged him 
to return at once to the palace. He laughjjd at 
her fears. It was strange that now that they 
were frankly in love with one another he did 
most of tlie laugliing. Belbre that he had 
generally listened witli a solemn face to her 
quips and jests. 

“ I often tliink I am a fool to reatiain in 
Bulgaria,” he said suddenly. “ What w'ill it all 
lead to ? The people are xingrateful, and even 
if they don’t turn me out I shall have to spend 
my life tied to a grumpy Piussian princess who 
will make my life n misery because I cannot 
reproduce in Sofia tt»e gaiety and luxury of 
Berlin. Ah ! Adda, if only I could make you 
my princess I’d l)e a iiappier man and a spoeess- 
.;ftil ruler.” i ■ 

“ You mustn’t think of sacrificing yourself for 
n\e,” she said in an agitated voice. “ I wmt to 
see you greater, my dear, dear friend. It will 
hurt me to part from you, but 1 shall w'ateh 
your career with pride, and when you are King 
of Bulgaria iWill shed tears of joy.” 

She proceeded in this strain for soine moments 
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until she had worked upon his imagmatior! and 
he was seething with ambition again. 

“Yes, yes, you are right, Adela,” he said 
excitedly, retaining her small white hand between 
his; “but there is no reason w'hy wc should 
be separated for ever. When I am all powerful 
and independent of both Russia and Turkey I 
wilRscnd for you and make you a countess. You 
shalbbe rich and fanious.” 

She laughed at the picture. But at that 
monient a inan’s form moved out of the shadows 
On tlje opposite side of the rojid. 

“ For my sake go back to the palace,” she 
implored him. And seeing that slie was really 
agitated he bent over her liand, pressed liis lips 
on iti and disappeared, leaving her to wander 
slowly back to her lodgings. 

The Mlowing afternoon a hdter was handed 
to her, and, although she. liad never seen the 
prince’s handwriting, she guessed at once from 
whom it had come. It proved to be a brief note 
of four lines asking her to be at a certain place 
that night “ to renew our delightful conversa- 
tion and to make arrangements for the future.” 
There was no word of love in it, yet to the girl 
who knew tJ.ic writer it seemed to breatiie of 
nothing else, 

Adela was punctual, but after w-aiting half an 
hour she returned home in tears for her prince 
hati not kept his appointment, and she was 
afraid that he had repented and did not wish to 
see her again. She w'as wrong, however, for 
a most dramatic event had happened at the 
palace, and while Adela was wiping her eyes 



and trying to seek relief in sleep Alexander was 
on Ms Way to AixStria, and Bulgaria was without 
a niler. 

The revolution was short and simply. The 
prince, who had just partaken of dinner, was 
reclining in an arm-chair before a window looking 
out on to the royal gardens W'hcn four officers 
entered and seized him. In the plainest teams 
they declared that they had come to dethrone 
and banish lum, and tliey advised him not to 
Make any resistance if he valued his life. They 
added the startling information that all, the 
.wldiers and servants had been disarmed, while 
the palace and environs were compk^tely in the 
hands of the revolutionary party. 

Alexander was not cast in a heroic mould, and 
he tamely submitted, expressing himself as only 
too eager to get away from a position wMch had 
caused him so much worry“ and trouble. With 
an escort of officers he caught a train to Vienna 
and not until the good people of Sofia awoke 
next morning did they know that they had been 
deprived of their ruler. When they were told 
they expressed their annoyance. Revolutions, 
they said, rvere bad for bxisiness, they kept 
money out of the country, and in their opinion 
the committee of officers should hayc shWn 
more consideration for the feelings of a |)rince 
^whp was under the patronage and prUtectibn of 
their liberator, the Czar of Russia. They, there- 
fore, promptly sent a deputation tu A.1^^^ 
requesting him to return, and the prince, 
had welcomed his deposition, because 
leayhibMi Ree.;to marry;:;i!i^eIa:Tl^g^^ 
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ambition OH the other. In the end love lost ; 
he set out for Sofia, and for the second time 
became rOigning; prince of that country. 

licss than a fortnight later he was an exile 
again, for the czar, disgusted and annoyed with 
Alexander for not having been more successful, 
expressed his opinion that the prince was not of 
the stuff of vdiicii monarchs are made. Alexander, 
alarmed at this, got frightened again, and 
departed from his capital, never to return. Not 
many weeks later three Bulgarians were drinking 
beer in Ronachcrs Circus in Vienna when they 
met a dissolute young (Xid whose hawklike 
features and remarkable command of languages 
impressed thein. The fellow introduced himself 
as Prince Ferdinand, one of the wealthiest men 
of the day, and thanks to bribery and corrup- 
tion, he was elected Prince of Bulgaria in succes- 
sion to Prince Alexander, lie is now, of course, 
the ex -king of that country, wlrich is to-day on 
the brink of ruin as a result of his policy during 
the Great European War. 

When fate decreed that Alexander should not 
govern a country he suddenly realised what a fool 
he had been to bother about such trifles as a 
cronm and a sceptre when they would have pre- 
vented him xnarrying the girl of his heart. AdeJa 
iioisinger was worth more to him than the doubt- 
ful homa^ of a race of cut-throats and robbers 
who yreffe willing to exchange him for the riffraff 
of a Viennese beer salon. Alexander said that he 
was well Out^b^^ when he had retired to the 

Bavaria he sent' AdelA;; 
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notice of his presence there and asked her to 
make arrangements to join him so that they 
might be married immediately. 

It was an express train that carried Adela to 
MmiicJi, but to lier it was the slowest of slow 
trains because her fancy travelled as swiftly as 
the stars. The last time she had seen Alexander 
he had been a ruling prince ; when she walked 
demurely across the station to take his hand he 
was a plain count, but already his freedom had 
effected a remarkable change in his appearance 
and manner. 'I'hc old hesitation, nervou|hess, 
and, seif-distnist had gone, and he was a real 
man at last. Love had changed him for tlK' 
better, and Aticla Loisinger, the humble little 
singer, brought him the happiness greatness 
failed to give him. 

Although lie had fallen from a mighty ‘position 
and was now a pej'son of' small importance a 
determined attempt was made to prevent him 
manying morganatically. Alexander was told 
that the Bulgarians would quickly get rid of the 
ruffian who had bribed his way to their throne, 
and he was ads ised to hold Itimself in readiness 
to resume his old position. It was pointed o\it 
tliat if he married Adela he W'oxild lose any 
ehance he possessed of ever becoming a monarch 
again. The prince derisively i*ejected the prof- 
fered advice. He had no desire for a throne 
without Adela Loisinger. She was his greatest, 
his onlv ambition now\ 

He requested that all his friends and aequaint- 
' ances should regard him as a private individual, 
who wished to be left to mind his own business. 
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In despair they shrugged their shoulders and 
went away, and without more ado the prince and 
the caf^-singer were married. Of ('ourse, in the 
circumstances it was a very private affair, mor- 
ganatic marriages usually are, though in any case 
Prince Alexander would not have invited 
publicity. 

Siibsequent events proved that he had not 
made a mistake. Adela was a devoted and 
diseriminating wife, and witli her the prince 
achieved that liappiness which liad so long 
eluiied him when he had imagined that it eould 
only bo found on a throne. 

'•He was destined, liowevei% not to r(aich middle 
age, and when he died in 1893 ht: was only 
thirty-six, He left a son and a daugliter as w'ell 
as a broken-hearted widow to mourn liis loss ; 
for if Alexander was not a clevtu’ man, and had 
the reputation of beiiig a bit of a fool, the girl 
who loved him saw no flaws in his character and 
worshipped hini accordingly. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE GRAND DUKl^ AND THE GTRi:. REVOIAITIDyARY 

As a young man he; was a “ hard case ’■ and 
although the Grand Duke Nicholas Constahtine 
is now nearly seventy he remains as unconven- 
tional as ever. If the Bolshevists had not suc- 
ceeded in capturing the reins of power he wouid 
have been given a high appointment under the 
Russian Republic, but if he is alive he is living 
in complete retirement and there are very few 
persons who remember his exploits forty years 

Nicholas was a ludjcl against his rank. To 
begin with he strongly objected to the narrow 
life he was compelled to lead, and he could see 
no reason why a pretty girl or an intelligent 
map no matter how lowly horn, should not be 
admitted on equal terms to the houses of those 
of kingly birth. His German mother remon- 
strated and his Russian father threatened, but 
Nicholas defied them both, and went his own 
way. He spent money as though .it was as 
common as water and he scandalised Ins relatives 
by associating with people who actually worked 
for their living. 

But the Grand Duke overdid it, and when 
Fanny Lear, an American adventuress from 

; . ire--' 'v'' ■ ' ■■ 
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Philadelphia, captivated him with her beautiful 
face and entrancing figure Nicholas was prepared 
to go to any lengths to please her. Fanny was 
a creature who was never burdened by a heart 
and she tempted the prince until he actually 
timied thief for her sake. The beautiful American 
girl with the pearl-like teeth and the diamond 
eyes b^d a natural aptitude for jewellery, and 
when Nicholas had spent more than his allow- 
ance on her she still clamoured for presents. 
In desperation he purloined his mother’s costly 
collection of jewels, and, thinking that these 
would not be enough for the greedy adventuress, 
he added to liis booty the sacred gems belonging 
to the Imperial Chapel. lie handed the double 
haul over to Fanny, wdio, witlr characteristic 
cuteness, thought it would be wise to leave Russia 
for her health and at once. 

The scandal that ensued was terrific. The 
Grand Duke’s mother had a fit when she dis- 
covered her loss, and the priest in charge of the 
Imperial Chapel gloomily predicted tlie im- 
mediate end of the avoi'ld as a result of tlie sacri- 
legious outrage. Suspicion pointed at once to 
the leal criminal, but for the sake of the family 
it was considered diplomatic to throw the blame 
on an entirely innocent servant. On liearing 
this, however, Nicholas came forward and con- 
fessed, and a family council was promptly held 
to decide what wsis to be done with the young 

The judgment of this domestic court-martial 
Was that Nicholas should be conveyed in dis- 
grace fp a remote part of the Russian Empire 
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and kept under close supervision there for a 
number of years. Unbribable detectives, at 
least they were considered so, were hired to 
watH him, and every restriction was placed 
upon him and his personal servants. He was 
thi'eatened with Siberia if he attempted to escape, 
and the czar, who was furious with him, declared 
that he would only be too pleased to be able 
to visit a much severer punishment upon his 
rebellious nephew. 

For the first few years of Nicholas’s exile from 
the gaieties of court life Russia was fully occu- 
pied with foreign and domestic matters, and the 
delinquent was left practically unnoticed. Occa- 
sionally reports of iiis good conduct reached the 
czar, who merely expressed grim approval and 
turned to something else. But as year after 
year went by, and the Grand Duke was still 
apparently behaving himself the emperor re- 
lented, and decided to pardon and reinstate him. 
But in the meantime something had happened, 
for while Russia w'as making history, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Gonstantine had taken certain 
steps which were to keep him apart from his 
family for ever. 

The nearest town to the gloomy old castle 
where he was confined was Tashkent, a deadly 
place consisting of a few score houses and huts 
and a population mainly ignorant and debased. 
Nicholas after a good deal of trouble found only 
one family worth visiting, that of the postmaster, 
who was a wizened fellow of fifty of the name 
of Alkoff. He had a pretty daughter however, 
ICatrina, thejpearl of Tashkent. Her pure white 
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skin, red lips, violet eyes and gentle and intelli- 
gent inaimei’ made her the belle of the country 
for miles round. Old Alkoff had had her well 
educated, and Katrina could talk abolft- the 
latest schools of thought and discuss with anima- 
tion literature and art. No wonder the young 
prince, bored to tears by the life of inaction to 
whielj he had been condemned, often sought 
solace and relief in the society of the pretty post- 
mistress. But Alkoff was a careful and shrewd 
man of the world and no fool. He intended to 
stand no nonsense even from a nephew of the 
czar’s,* and at the proper moment he bluntly 
asked Niclxolas to remember tliat when he was 
his guest he must conduct himself just as a friend 
and not as a well-born aristocrat patronising a 
working-class family. 

Of course, Nicholas could not meet Katrina 
every day without falling in love with her. 
She was meant to be loved, and the girl, who was 
as clever as she was beautiful, needed none of the 
arts of the coquette to turn tiie head of the 
Grand Duke. There was something about her 
that fascinated him. Slie was everything that 
was sweet and girlish, and yet at times he de- 
tected certain determination and obstinacy in 
her character w'hich Avas quite at variance with 
her youth and looks. The village folk respected 
her, tpo^, and she appeared to be consulted even 
by the aged when they Were in trouble. When 
the Grand Duke tried to solve the my.stery of 
her influence he was only more mystified still, 
and it piqued him to find himself an outsider 
ifi this respect, for it was evident that there w^as 
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at Iea5t one secret in the Alkoff family which he 
had not been allowed to share. 

Nevertheless, he decided to ask Katrina to 
marry him. He knew that the two wealthiest 
and in every way most eligible young men in the 
place were after her, and in ordinary circum' 
stances either would have been a good catch, 
but Katrina sent the prince into the se’^enth 
heaven of delight when she refused both of them. 
The same day he proposed to her, and, to his joy, 
was not repulsed. 

The girl listened gravely to his proposal, and 
if she did not say “ Yes '’ there was no sign of 
a refusal in her eloquent eyes. Nicholas knew 
then that she wns in love with him and that he 
would not lose her, but when he stretched out 
his arms to clasp her she drew back. 

“Not yet, Nicholas,” she said, in a whisper, 
jand her brow' clouded. “ I want you and me to 
-talk about it w'ith father. There is something 
that may make you resolve never to see me 
again.” 

“ Nothing in the world could do that,” he 
answered. “I couldn’t exist without you, 
Katrina, and for your sake I Avill gladly surrender 
my rank and riclies and w'ork like a labourer to 
make you happy.” 

“ It isn’t a question of rank,” she said quietly, 
“ or riches either. I know it would have to be 
a morganatic marriage. That doesn’t frighten 
me, but you don’t kirow' everything about us, 
Nicholas, and you ought to be told all before 
you think of marrying me.” 

That night the Grand Duke stopped to supper, 
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aiid when the table was cleared away and silence 
had settled down upon the village old Alkoff 
drew his chair up to the table whilst Katrina 
went to the door to make sure there were no 
eavesdroppers, Madame Alkoff sat in a chair 
in the corner and never spoke tliroughout the 
proeeedlngs. 

Alkoff leant across the table and stared into 
Nicholas’s pale face. 

“ You vvdsh to marry our Katrina ? ” he asked 
suddenly. 

“AVith all my heart and sold,” the Prince 
exclaifned, and no one could doubt his sincerity. 
Katrina cast a look of mingled gratitude and 
affection towards him, but remained silent, 

“ Then even if you do not marry her you will 
respect our secret ? ” continued the postmaster. 
“ You will not betray us ? ” 

The Grand Duke would have protested against 
the irnputation but Alkoff insisted upon a plain 
answer, and it was given with emphasis. 

“ Very well, then,” continued Alkoff, dropping 
his suspicious, hesitating manner, “you can be 
trusted, I see. My daughter and I and her 
mother are the principals of the Nihilist Club in 
Tashkent. Yes, we are Nihilists and Revolu- 
tionaries, sworn to destroy the Romanoffs and 
end for ever the tyranny under which Russia 
is groaning.” 

The young prince sprang to his feet in astonish- 
ment, for all of a sudden he realised what it was 
that had hitherto been kept from him. Pretty, 
sireet-faced Katrina a Nihilist ! Was it credible ? 
The answer was his own recollection of the girl’s 
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extraoi’dijiary influence iii the distrie^^^^ Doubt- 
less those persons who had calJed to consult her 
were members of the Nihilist organisation of 
which Katrina was a chief. Old Alkoff might 
have been anything. He looked a fanatic and 
a revolutionary, yet he derived his income from 
the State. And as for Madame Alkoff. He could 
have laughed at the idea that the podgy, ^ood- 
natured dame with the gentle manners and 
benevolent disposition was a member of a 
society that believed in dynamite and assassina- 
tion. 

“I still wish to marry Katrina,” hb said 
slowly, while his eyes lighted up. “ And if I 
am found worthy X would like to become a 
Nihilist too, and help to work for the liberty 
of the people.” 

Even tJie girl who loved Iiim v/as a.stoimded 
by his request, and for a fraction of a second she 
was torn by doubts. A Grand Duke amongst 
the Nihilists ! It was absolutely impossible ! 
There was something too comic about it ! 
Nicholas’s whole existence was bound up with 
the well-being and prosperity of the throne. 
For centuries the Romanoffs had been robbing 
the people to enrich themselves, and if the 
democracy triumphed the first thing they would 
do would be to deprive the thieves of their 
spoils and punish them. 

Old Alkoff, a good judge of character, surveyed 
him steadily. 

“ We badly need reemits, especially men who 
can help the cause,” he said, and, to Katrina’s 
amazement, she realised that her father believed 
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in Nicholas’s good faiths ‘‘ but you first 

go through a period of probation.” 

And Katrina— when can I marry her ?” said 
the prince eagerly. 

“ That she will decide for herself,” said the 
postmaster. “ Katrina knows her own mind, 
and she is free to do what she pleases.” 

“ Tet us be married at once then,” Nicholas 
said *quickly, “and then I will prove ray sin- 
cerity, for I love and adore you, and I will battle 
for you against my own class. 1, give you my 
word of honour, I will.” 

So *1110 banished Grand Duke and the post- 
master’s daughter were secretly married, and 
after the ceremony Nicholas was initiated into 
all the mysteries of Nihilism and took the oath 
to work for the Russian Revolution. I wonder 
if he ever thought he would live to sec the people 
triumphant in Russia, and if he ever recalls now 
the day when he Ijecamc the Imsband of the 
lovely girl v/ho proved such a splendid wife. 
For his part he faithfully kept his promise, never 
betraying the Nihilists, and remaining a member 
of the organisation for sevmral ycm'.s* 

It W'as a eurious and awkward coincidence that 
just when Nicholas and Katrina were married 
the czar should become anxious to see his nephew 
again, and it was actually ownng to the Alkoffs 
that the emperor suddenly felt 'well disposed 
towards the Grand Duke, because it was their 
inlluence that had changed him from a harum- 
scarum, and reckless young spendthrift into a 
decent member of society. When the czar’s 
agents reported that Nicholas was a model young 
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man and tvas never heard to utter disloyal or 
disrespectful sentiments concerning his relatives 
His Majesty resolved that he should not only be 
restored to rank and liberty biit — and this >vas 
to be a special act of favour —he (the emperor) 
would select a beautiful princess to be the bride 
of his reformed nephew 1 

The programme was intended to fill Nicholas 
with joy, and perhaps it would have dofie so 
had it not been for the fact that the yovmg man 
had already found happiness in the daughter 
of the postmaster, and really wished to be left 
in “ exile ” for the I’cst of his life. Tie had 
settled dowm to the tepid joys of Tashkent, and 
there was nothing he liked better. Katrina and 
he were perfectly happy, and he wnis beginning 
to find a curious fascination in studying the 
philosophy of the Nihilists, indeed, it was not 
very long before he was heart and soul a revolu- 
tionary. 

And then one morning a letter came from 
Petrograd announcing that the emperor was 
sending a special envoy with a message to his 
scapegrace nephew. Nicholas instantly wished 
the envoy at tlie bottom of the sea, but he had 
to prepare for his arrival, and he remained in 
the castle all the morning issuing directions, 
desperately anxious to get back to Katrina, 
who, as he knew, was expecting him every 
=;,.mbn[ient. /v"'- V 

The Imperial messenger not appearing at the 
appointed time, the Grand Duke went down to 
the postmaster’s house very pleased to think that 
the empetor had changed his mind and did not 
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intend to Ibother him* but by a strange mis- 
chance an hour after Nicholas’s departure the 
envoy arrived. He was a Russian general and 
he demanded an audience with the Grand Duke, 
and when informed of his absence insisted that 
he should be conducted to wdiatever place he 
was so that he might present His Majesty’s 
mandate. 

There was no help for it and one of the Grand 
Duke’s servants took the gorgeously uniformed 
general to the village and led him into the post- 
master’s shop. At that moment Nicholas was 
in the room at the back with Katrina, wdio was 
busy with her domestic work. Of course, it was 
pretty well understood in the neighbourhood 
that the prince and the gii’l were very close friends, 
but save for the members of the inner council of 
the Nihilists’ Club nobody knew that they were 
legally man and wife. 

The czar’s representative brushed past the 
servant and entered the room like a horse at 
the gallop. Then recognising Nicholas he bowed 
to the earth, and with expressions of profound 
respect handed him an autograph letter from his 
uncle, the Emperor of Russia. 

Nicholas broke the seal and read the message, 
and his expression became troubled when lie 
realised that he was to be pardoned so that he 
might be married to a German princess whom 
he had never seen. Involuntarily he turned to 
Katrina and handed her the letter. She glanced 
at it carelessly, and even lauglied at the script 
which the old general regarded as sacred. 

“ You had better tell him the truth, Nicholas,” 
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Shfc said calmly. “ It is useless trying to keep 
Our secret any longer.” 

‘‘ Before we go any further, general, the 

Grand Duke said, with a slight bow. “ Allow 

me to present you to my ■wife.” ; 

The czar’s deputy gasped and stared, and only 

with difficulty stammered out a greeting to the 

smiling and self-possessed girl. He was well 

aware of the contents of the emperor’s missive, for 

he had been appointed member of a deputation 

which was to have visited Berlin to obtain the 

German Emperoi-’s sanction to the engagement 

of one of his relatives with the Grand* Duke 

Nicholas Constantine of Russia. 

/ ■ . . . 

Madame is charming,” he said, when he had 

recovered his seif-control, “ but I am afraid that 
His Majesty will be disappointed. Our beloved 
emperor had expected that — 

“ It is useless talking, general,” said Nicholas, 
who was not in the mood for argument. “ Just 
go back to rny uncle and tell him what you 
know. I am a married man, and I am very 
happy, I have no wish to take part in affairs 
of State. iVll I ask is to be left alone.” 

When the sensational news was known in 
Petrograd the emperor set his secret service 
agents to work. They invaded Tashkent and 
by every questionable means discoyered every- 
thing about the Grand Duke. They learnt that 
he was a Nihilist and they prepared to destroy 
the local organisation. But Nicholas was able 
to warn his fellow-plotters in time and when the 
Ilussian secret police raided the building where 
the weekly meetings of the Club were held they 
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found it empty, nor could they obtain proof 
against any member except Nicholas, and they 
dare not arrest him.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The prince’s morganatic marriage and member- 
ship of a Society which was pledged to dethrone 
the czar were too grave to be overlooked, and 
His Majesty ordered his nephew to be kept in 
close detention for the remainder of his life. A 
speciM house was assigned him in Tashkent and 
sentries were placed around it, and whenever he 
went for a walk — he Avas allowed a live-mile 
radius-~-he was followed by an armed soldier, 
who had orders to shoot him should he make 
ai^ suspicious movement. 

Katrina, the beautiful Nihilist, shared her 
husband’s imprisonment, and, tiianks to lier, it 
never became irksome. Her society more than 
compensated for the loss of the doubtful pleasures 
of the great world outside, and her love and 
gentleness reconciled liim to his lot. The czar 
tried, of course, to part them, but on this point 
Nicholas was firm, and even the fact that she was 
a Nihilist had to be forgotten by his political foes. 
The Grand Duke’s relatives declared that he would 
gt’owv tired of her, and they advised tlie czar to 
leave them alone and see Avhat would happen. 
The prince, however, is still with her according 
to the latest reports, and Katrina, although 
verging on old age, remains beautiful. A few 
years ago it was rumoured that she had died, but 
there was no confirmation of the statement, which 
emanated from Berlin. Nicholas never sought 
a foreign princess in marriage, and until the 
revolution he was the benevolent despot of Tasb- 
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keiit, the father of the place, and the man whose 
advice %vas always sought and taken. 

In 1893 a detcj'mined attempt was made to 
murder them both, hut Nicholas shot down the 
two would-be assassins, vyho confessed with their 
dying breath that they Were Russian police and 
that they had been ordered by their superior 
to murder Nicholas and Katrina. 



GHAPTER XIV 

THE PRINCE AND THE PEASANT MAID 

Ghahles and Herraan were the sons of the 
reigiiihg Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, a 
wealthy Hun who had acquired an enormous 
fortune? by the simple proeess of robbing the 
peqpic he ruled. The two boys were opposites 
in character •— Charles, the elder, good-natured 
and easy-going ; Herman, crafty, Jealous, and 
ever petulant because he was not his father’s 
heir; He resented being only the younger son, 
and from his earliest days he quarrelled with 
Charles because of this. But the time was to 
come when for the sake of a lowly- born maid the 
elder was to surrender everything to the younger, 
content to dwell in obscurity so that he might 
marry the girl of liis choice. 

Prince Charles was thirty when one day he 
saw in a forest a pretty girl dressed in peasant 
costume. She was standing by a gsite leading 
to a cottage^ and the prince was struck at once 
by her beauty. Pretending that he was tliirsty 
he rode up and asked her for a cup of water. She 
recognised him at once, and because he was the 
son of a rapacious niler this girl of the people 
did not grant his request with any enthusiasm. 
However, she could not but admire the graceful 

189 ' : 
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figure of the young prince nor resist his deference 
or courteous manner. Before she quite knew how 
it had happened she was chatting animatedly 
with him and telling the prince all about herself. 
He learnt that her name was Clara Braun and 
that her father earned a precarious livelihood as 
a gamekeeper. ' 

Clara was of medium height, with brown hair 
and eyes, a lithe figure, and a freshness and 
innocence that was as charming as the forest 
and the river that ran through it. She had 
received very little education, yet there was 
nothing harsh in her voice nor crude in her 
manners. She w'as just a child of nature, yn- 
spoilt by luxury, and delightfully grateful for 
the very few pleasures that came her way. 

The prince rode homewards in a thoughtful 
frame of mind. For over five years bis father 
had been urging him to marry, and he was 
aware that the only person who was pleased 
by his bachelorhood was Herman, whose ehances 
of succeeding were daily being increased thereby. 
His younger brother w^as, indeed, hungry for 
power. He wms very ambitious and it was 
obvious that if the principality came into his 
possession he would practise upon it all the arts 
of the petty tyrant. Because he coveted it he 
sided with his elder brother’s disinclination to 
marry into a great family and in secret he 
encoui'aged him to wait until he had naet a 
princess who appealed to him, for even Herman 
did not dream that Charles was to marry mor- 
ganatically and cut himself off from the succes- 
sion.' 
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Had it not been for the careful watch Herman 
was keeping on him Charles would have managed 
to meet Clara in the forest without anybody 
being the wdser. After the first encounter he did 
hot rest until he had seen her a second time, and 
the gamekeeper’s daughter, to her own surprise, 
experienced a thrill of delight when she saw him 
coming towards her. Not that she thought of 
love then. It was altogether out of the (juestion. 
In those days, the elder son of a reigning prince 
wns treated as though he was divine. There 
had been a few morganatic marriages, but Clara 
had n^ver heard of them; if she had she would 
not have known what they meant. But with 
each stolen interview with the prince she became 
more enamoured of him, and she gradually began 
to realise that on the day he left her for ever 
the sun wotild shine no more for her. 

It W'as a pleasant courtship because neither 
would admit that love had anything to do with 
it. The)'' pretended to be just friends, and the 
child of the forest spoke of her small ambitions 
whilst Prince Charles wondered if it Avould be 
possible for him to make this wild beauty his 
wife. He had not the courage to take his father 
into his Confidence. The reigning prince was, 
as a matter of fact, dying, and Charles felt that 
it Avould not be kind to startle and, perhaps, 
hasten his end by introducing the subject of his 
marriage to the gamekeeper’s daughter. But by 
now his secret was known to his younger brother, 
who had followed him one day to the trysting- 
piace and had listened gleefully to the conversa- 
tion between the prince and the peasant-maid. 
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Herman was, indeed, overjoyed. He knew that 
Ms brother was not a cad, and that he would wed 
Clara Braim once he made up his mind that he 
really loved her. Charles’s nature was quiet and 
studious and he had never shown any capacity for 
government, and Herman realised that if his 
elder brother married morganatically he would 
be the next reigning prince. 

One evening Herman walked boldly up to the 
cottage and disguised as an ordinary traveller 
asked for supper. He was, of course, hospitably 
entertained. Clara herself waited on him, and, 
as she moved about the room humming gMly to 
herself, he watched lier narrowly. It was evident 
that she was in love, and the ■prince, a sour- 
hearted product of a rascally Court, was himself 
fascinated by her. Before he left he had actually 
fallen in love with Clara himself. The knowdedge 
exasperated him, he could not deny that. The 
gamekeeper’s daughter had turned his head, a 
fact W'hich would have struck her as extra- 
ordinaiy had she been conscious of it because 
she had taken an instant dislike to him. 

During the long walk back to his father’s 
house the prince WTestled with the problem 
that had so unexpectedly come into his life. He 
knew that very soon his brother would be the 
reigning prince, with a large annual income at 
his disposal and, what was worse in his opinion, 
would have the respect and affection of the 
people— and Herman was aware that he w^as 
just as unpopular as Charles was beloved. 

Fortune favoured Herman for a time. His 
father’s illness having taken a turn for the worse, 
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it was iiect\ssai'y that the heir should be in attend- 
ance at the palace day and night. Greatly to 
his distress, therefore, Charles could not get to 
the trysting-place in the forest, and Herman, 
although bitter because he was too unimportant 
to be consulted by his father’s advisers, gladly 
wandered into the forest to waylay Clara, 
When ahe recognised him he swore that Charles 
had sent him with a special message, and (’lara 
was so pleased to hear this she immediately did 
all she could to overcome her dislike and be 
charming to him. 

It wrfs an odd and a dangerous situation. All 
thrae were living on a mine that might explode 
at any moment, but only Herman was aware of 
the daiiger. Every night he recei\a;d the doctor’s 
report of his father’s condition, and every after- 
noon he would meet Clara and as she prattled 
he asked himself how he could steal both girl 
and principality. Charles was still unable to 
leave the palace. His dying father Icept Inm 
there, but had he known Herman’s intentions 
nothing wovdd have prevented him riding at 
once to the cottage and warning the girl. 

Eeaiising that she would do anything })ro- 
vided she thought she was pleasing his elder 
brother, Herman resolved to take advantage of 
this blind devotion to make iier elope with liim. 
Clara was, of course, fully aware why slie had 
not seen her lover for some days. Everybody 
Was talking about the illness of tlie reigning 
I’rince of Hohenlohe-Langenberg, and all were 
getting ready to welcome Prince Charles to the 
seat of power. Herman had often invented 
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messages from his brotheiv for the benefit of 
Clara, who had bhished and smiled thro^^ her 
tears and had asked him to repeat them. That 
had sickened Herrnah, but he was a master- 
hypocrite, and now he knew that her weakness 
would be to his advantage. 

That morning he had been informed that his 
father was nearing tlie end, a fact which would 
make it impossible for Charles to leave his bed- 
side. Herman, therefore, rnet Ciai^ earlier and 
told her that at six o’clock that night she was 
to go to a certain spot well cloaked and step into 
a carriage which would take her to the bouse of 
a priest where Prince Charles, disguised by a 
hood and long cloak, would be waiting for her. 
Then they would be secretly married and nobody 
could ever separate them. 

The romantic wedding appealed to Clara, 
who was all unconvention lierscif, and she 
promised to obey her lover’s instructions to the 
letter, Witli tears in her eyes she thanked 
Herman for ail his kindness to lier, pathetically 
asking him for his friendship in the future, for 
she knew that when she had to live in a palace 
she would find her patlx strewn with difficulties. 
Herman promised, aixd when he had left her he 
paused and bxirst into a peal of laughter, for he 
was going to impersonate his brother and he 
hoped within a few hours to be the legal husband 
to Clara Braun. 

Butin the meantime something bad happened 
at the palace, and that was a sudden renewal 
of the old prince’s strength. Greatly to the 
surprise of the doctors he snatched himself from 
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the jaws of death, and when, an hour or so later, 
he was sleeping peacefully they were in a position 
to inform Prince Charles that his father would 
recover. 

It was the best news he had heard for years, 
and the prince, freed at last from confinement to 
the palace, rushed to the stables, saddled his 
own bprse and started off for the cottage in the 
forest. When he turned off the liigh road and 
Was amongst the trees he began to sing, careless 
and indifferent to danger although it was nearly 
dusk and the forest seemed ftill of shadows and 
spirits. He dismounted a hundred yards from 
the cottage and walked to the old tree near 
wliich he was certain to find Clara, unless she 
had gone off for the day to help her father. To 
his surprise there was a certain unnatural calm 
about the cottage that caused him to run at 
once to the door and knock. Tliere was no 
response, and when he had knocked a dozen 
times he began a systematic searcli which ended 
in his getting through a window and finding on 
the kitchen mantelpiece a note in Clara’s strag- 
gling hand informing her fatiu;r that slie had 
gone to marry Prince Charles and that he need 
not worry about her. 

For several precious seconds the prince stood 
with the letter in his hand, unable to make 
head or tail of it, “Going to marry Prince 
Charles that night ! ” What did it mean? 
Surely there was no other prince bearing his 
name who had wooed and won the beauty of 
the Forest 1 * 

Not a suspicion of his brother entered his mind 
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and when he recovered from his amazement 
Evnd saw that something must be done im- 
mediately he rushed back to the horse, mounted 
it, and rode recklessly through the wood. 

Once again, however, chance favoured Mm, 
for as lie turned out of a lane formed by a double 
row of old elm trees he saw a shadowy figure 
aliead of him which he recognised. The next 
moment he had Hung himself oft his animM and, 
calling the name of his beloved, w'as running 
towards lier with outstretelied arms. 

And less than a couple of hundred yards 
away trvo confidential servants of Prince Herman 
were waiting with a carriage to convey Ciara 
Braun to their master ! 

It did not take long for the prince to under- 
stand the situation, for as Clara innocently told 
how^ good Herman had been to her and what 
a comfort his companionship had been during 
the separation from him he guessed the tinitli. 
When she went on to ask puzzled questions 
about that niglit’s marriage ceremony at the 
house of a priest Charles parried thcin w'hilst 
he evolved an evasive answer, for he did not 
wish to frighten the girl by revealing tile nature 
of the plot to ruin her. He eventually gave his 
father's illness as an excuse for postponing the 
mai’riage, and Clara, who only wanted him to 
be happy, declared that she would wait for him 
as long as he wished. She was. very lucky, she 
added, to have gained not only his love but the 
friendship and protection of his brother. Charles 
smiled grimly in the gloom of the forest but did 
not contradict her, but he trembled as he 
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tho^igbt of what might have happened had he not 
fopnd her letter to her father in time. 

The gamekeeper was in the cottage when 
Charles said good night to the girl amid the trees, 
imt for over two hours he waited and kepi guard 
after she had gone indoors. Then convinced 
that Herman would not appear that night he 
turned homewards with fury in his heart against 
the brother who had attempted so basely to 
betray him. 

There was only one person awake in the palace 
when at two o’clock in the morning Ihinee 
ilermsfti came in weary and irritable and mutter- 
ing curses against the girl he considered had 
deceived him ; but when he w'as confronted by 
Prince Charles he realised at once that his 
plot had been discovered. Charles did not 
mince his words, and for the first and onlv time 
in his life he made his younger brother feel the 
full force of his tongue. In an upper room they 
faced one another, Charles, ennobled by his wrath, 
Herman, sullen and threatening. For once the 
eider brother was in the ascendant, and after 
scornfully describing Herman’s conduct he wound 
up by threatening to shoot him should he ever 
attempt again to do Clara an injury. 

When he had finished, however, Herman had 
something to say. He reminded Charles that no 
reigning prince of the family conld have a wife 
W'ho had sprung from the people. 

“ If you marry Clara you cannot succeed our 
father,” said Herman, with a scowl. “ You will 
be turned out of the principality and every 
prince’s hand in Germany will be against you. 
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Ate you prepared lo make that sacrifice for a 
gamekeeper’s daughter ? ” 

“ I am, and willingly,” cried Charlesp with 
ertthiisiasm. “ Clara is more to me than a dozen 
principalities. If I have to choose between her 
and succeeding to the head of our family I will 
choose her.” 

“Then do so,” said Herman triumphantly, 
“ for I will inform our father that you "'have 
promised to marry liis gamekeeper’s daughteiv 
and he will disinherit you at once.” 

The threat hardly affected Charles at all. He 
had prepared long ago to face the storm that 
the announcement of his engagement would pjo- 
duce, and the sacrifice would be easy enough to 
one who had never valued the privileges or 
responsibilities of his position. Yet he disliked 
the idea of benefiting Herman, whom he now 
detested, but there was no help lor it, and he 
realised that for Clara’s sake as well as his own 
he must strike a bargain with his younger 
brother. 

It had been Charles’s intention to leave 
Herman the moment he had finished his biting 
criticism of his eonduct, but the royal servants 
were astir before the conference between the 
brothers ended. By then they had decided not 
only Clara Braun’s future but the fate of the 
principality, for in return for his support Charles 
agreed to stand aside in favour of his younger 
brother, who guaranteed the payment of an 
rahnual sum which would enable Charles to keep 
liis wife and bring up properly any children of 
their union. Herman also promised to stand 
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by Ms brother if there was attempt to prevent 
the morganatic marriage taking place. 

It was the only subject upon which they agreed, 
andr hs it was in Herman’s interest to keep his 
side of the bargain, he certainly was not wanting 
when the chief advisers of the reigning prince 
tried their hardest to persuade Priiuje Charles 
to give up the gamekeeper’s daughter. They 
even Sought the aid of the King of Prussia, and 
a host of relatives came to the palace to argue 
with the stubborn young man. However, all 
their efforts were in vain. Cliaries would “ not 
listen 4;o reason,” as they put it. He was too 
much in love with the girl of the forest to hesitate 
to sacrifice a splendid heritage for her. His 
father shed tears and declaimed about the im- 
mense fortune he would lose by liis stupidity, 
but the prince was adamant. 

The hardest battle of all was the deputation 
of citizens who privately implored liim to save 
them from his brother Herman. It was very 
difficult, indeed, to liave to disappoint them, but 
he bad to remember that he had pledged his 
word to Clara, and that without her he would 
never experience any happiness. The deputa- 
tion went away sorrowful, yet they admired the 
spirit of the prince who placed love before 
power. 

Ail opposition had been overcome and prepara- 
tions for the marriage were well in hand, when 
the reigning Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenberg 
suddenly died and Herman succeeded to his 
place. Owing to mourning the wedding had to 
be postponed, but while his enemies tried to 
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take advantage of the part tile Ipvers 

Charles was not idle, and the day before she 
became his wife Clara was created Countess von 
Bronii, a large sum was settled upon her and it 
was arranged that all her childi’en should be 
courfts and countesses and bear the narne of 
“ Von Bronn.” 

There can be no doubt that if Prince Herman 
had been more popular with his people he ^vould 
have declined to carry out his promise, but, as 
he knew that a refusal would caUse Charles to 
claim his rights, when he would be backed by 
everybody in the principality, he took con- 
siderable part in the morganatic marriage of his 
brother. Clara had never been told of his 
treacherous behaviour towards her and she was 
touchingly grateful for his kindness now. The 
sanction of the reigning prince made matters 
smoother, of course, and there was a full and 
proper legal ceremony. Within a space of twenty- 
four hours the gamekeeper’s daughter became 
a countess and the wife of a prince and began 
a married life which was to extend over many 
years and scarcely ever know a day’s unhappi- 
'.ness. 

Prince Charles had good cause to be glad he 
had married for love and had sacrificed the 
principality, for with the growth of Prussian 
power it was much harassed by the kaiser, and 
each j'^ear witnessed an encroachment on its 
dignity which nearly drove Prince Herman 
ci'azy. He was powerless, however, and had to 
feign contentment. In startling contrast to 
Charles’s success was his younger brother's 
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experience of He mari-ied a princess, 

and the ceremony did not lack for spiendour, 
blit there was never any romance about it, and 
when lie died in 1913— six years after Gharles — 
he left behind him the memory of a proud and 
disappointed man, whose ambition had hever 
been really satisfied and who expressed regret 
just before his death that he had ever succeeded 
in displacing his brother. 



CHAPTER XV 

AN AMERICAN PRINCESS 

The kaiser Avas not six years old Avlien a pretty 
American girl startled Prussian Society by carry- 
ing off one of the greatest rnatrimonial prizes 
of the day. Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein. At the time the marriage scarcely 
interested him, but later on that same girl 
played an important part in his own life and 
helped to shape the destinies of Germany, for 
Wilhelm subsequently married her niece and 
thus came within the sphere of innuence of a 
very remarkable personality. 

The daughters of Uncle Sam are noted for 
their good looks, strong common sense, and 
amusing unconventionality. Coming as they 
do from a land which knows no monarchs or 
titles of nobility they are apt when living in 
Europe to pay small attentions to these artificial 
distinctions. And Mary Lee, the daughter of 
David Lee, merchant of New York, was no 
exception to the rule. She burst upon Berlin 
society in the early sixties and took it by storm. 
The staid and beefy Prussians had grown aceus- 
tomed to solid womenfolk who meekly obeyed 
their lords and masters and who wei'e content 
to bear children and look after their hoiries. 

' 202 . ' 
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To them Mary Lee, bright, beautiful, vivacious, 
and witty, was a revelation. They fell in love 
with her accent,, while her early efforts to speak 
Qerman were a perpetual joy. The way she 
talked to the highest in the land struck them 
as something wonderful, and wherever she \vent 
she was not soon forgotten. 

It w'as through the portal of the American 
Embassy in Berlin that the daughter of the 
New York merchant entered Prussian society. 
She had therefore the best credentials, >vhieh 
she speedily confirmed by gaining an immediate 
popularity. Everyone admitted that she was 
an^ ornament to a society which hitherto had not 
been particularly exhilarating, and Mary Lee 
with the pert tongue and dazzling complexion 
scored a series of triumphs. There could be no 
doubt of the fact that, apart from her fortune, 
she was worth wooing for lier oavu sake, and 
within a couple of months of her introduction to 
Berlin society she had a dozen men courting 
her. They were ricli and poor, good-looking and 
the reverse, some shady adventurers; others 
genuinely in love with her. But they all flocked 
around Mary Lee, and whenever tlie opportunity 
came proposed in guttural English or tempted 
fate in eloquent German. To all of them, 
however, Mary had but one answ'er, accompanied 
by a laughing glance from her eloquent eyes, 
and followed by a few tactful words she managed 
to retain their friendship despite her refusal. 

The girl declined for the sufficient reason that 
she bad not been attracted by any man yet. 
It did not matter to her that she had refused 
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inagnates who ranked next to the I’Oyal family. 
Mary Lee, being a democrat, thoupit more bf 
the man than of his position, and she was not 
at all tempted to change her condition until a. 
casual meeting with a certain prince made lier 
suddenlj^ realise tliat Fate had destined her after 
all to be the wife of a German. 

Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein was a 
delicate young man with refined manners and a 
retiring disposition. He was thoughtful and 
studious, and he had nothing in common with 
the average German. Horseplay he abhorred, 
and he disliked duelling. But what most ap- 
pealed to the Yankee girl Avas his innate courtesy 
to Avomen. She had, of course, seen for herself 
how badly Germans, high and low, treat their 
womenfolk, and she had guessed that her money 
and her beauty VA-ere the only reasons for the 
exaggerated and unnatural, because forced, 
politeness of the Prussians she met in society. 
Without them she kncAv that she AA'ouId have 
experienced the insolent contempt with AAdiich 
the officer-class endeavour to prove that they 
are the salt of the earth. 

The prince, therefore, Avas doubly welcome 
to her, and Mary Lee, wdio had been warned 
that a. marriage betAA^een social unequals was out 
of the question in Germany, began to hurse 
secret ambitions. She admired Prinee Frederick 
from the first, and ever afterwards she had no 
thought for any other man. She accepted only 
inyitations that brought her into contact with 
him, and when he Avas travelling abroad she led 
a secluded life, for once she knew Prince Frederick 
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eveiybody else becartte of very small interest: to 

^ berV-;::.v .‘v-y 

On his part the prince had not been un- 
affected by the charm and beanty of the uncon- 
ventional American girl. It was once more the 
story of the young man jaded by the ordinary 
pleasures of society finding a new in the 
discovery of a vivid personality'. For Mary Lee 
wa.s a’^startling contrast to the Prussian princesses 
who jivere deemed eligible brides for him. It 
required considerable courage, however, to con- 
tract a morganatic marriage. Tlane had not 
been many* instances, and the powers of kings 
wcjre much greater than they are now. Besides, 
left-handed marriages were not regarded with 
favour even by the people themselves, because 
they looked upon them as unnatural and an 
outrage upon a ceremony which one great 
Church at least regards as tiie holiest of sacra- 
ments after the Communion. 

But once Prince Frederick bad grown to love 
Mary Lee it seemed veiy easy* to him to make 
concessions so that he miglit marry her. When 
he informed his relatives they were, of course, 
annoyed, and did all in their power to prevent 
him “ committing an act of folly.” It was 
characteristic of the whole brood that after one 
of them had tackled Mary'^ Lee upon the subject 
and had been routed they should avoid her like 
the -plague. The Yankee girl’s tongue was too 
clever and quick for them ; she was a mistress 
in the art of repartee, and her cornmon-.sense 
arguments were too rnueh for their out-of-date 
lectures about the’ sacredness of royalty and the 
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necessity for the presei%'’ation of the princely 
caste. Mary Lee simply told them that she 
would be a far better wife to the prince than any 
of his stolid and unimaginative relatives could 
be, and that if only the other members of the 
royal families of Europe took tiieir brides from 
the healthy middle classes they would benefit 
enormously. These terribly anarchistic remarks 
were duly reported to the old emperor, who 
shed tears and invoked the aid of the Almighty 
to save him and his family from the designs 
of persons like this clever, healthy, and wise girl 
from New York, It was a ridiculous attitude 
for the Ih’ussian king to take, but a Gernsan 
Republic was not even thouglit of then and the 
Hohenzoilerns simply regarded Holland as 
another world to conquer and not as a place of 
exile, 

Mary Lee and Prince Frederick were married, 
and those who only knew her late in life can 
have no idea of the beautiful bride she made as 
she stood beside her hatidsorne lover in the 
Protestant Church and proudly took him to be 
her husband. She was perfectly happy. It did 
not worry her that the prince had been com- 
pelled to drop his royal rank and had agreed to 
call himself Prince von Noer. She co\ild iiot 
see any difference between Princess Frederick 
and Princess von Noer, 

“ Anyhow, I’m a prmcess no matter how you 
look at it,” she said, with a laugh when sonaeone 
condoled with her. 

Her happiness, however, was destined to be 
short, for within seven months she was a widow. 
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Prince Frederick, never very strong, had been 
growing steadily worse up to the date of his 
wedding. Ilis doctors had dosed him with false 
hopes of ultimate recovery, and while Mary Lee 
knew that he was very ill she believed that^with 
careful nursing and attention she could save 
him. But he was too far gone to recover. They 
had been married on the last day of a cheerless 
and cold November, and, although the prince 
struggled bravely through the winter, he was 
a dead man on the second day of the following 
July. 

Dui'ing her brief space of married life Mary 
Lee had gained the good%vill of most of her 
husband’s relations and they deeply and sin- 
cerely sympathised with her in her great sorrow. 
Prince Christian, her brother-in-law, who later 
became the husband of Prince Helena of Great 
Britain, Queen Victoria’s daughter, was particu- 
larly assiduous in his attentions to her, and he 
did all he could to soften the blow wliich for a 
time threatened to kill her. It Avas tlic late 
Prince Christian who persuaded the Emperor 
William I to send a letter of condolence to the 
giii from whom he had onee prayed to be pro- 
tected, and this kindly act w^as deei)ly appreciated 
by her. It was something for her to know that it 
was widely recognised that she had proved her- 
self to be fit in every w'ay to be the Avife of a 
prince who was a really good man. Had it not 
been for the kindness of all her friends and 
acquaintances DaAud Lee’s daughter would have 
returned to the States. Berlin society did not 
fascinate her. As an unmarried girl she had 
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enjoyed the iw'^elty of it, but noW that she was 
a wodoW isdio took httlc interest in general affshrS 
her thoughts turned towards the land of her birth. 
The American papers had, of course, made much 
of her royal marriage, which was up to then the 
greatest match a Y ankee girl had achieved, and 
it was a common saying in the States that if 
“ Mary Lee was given lialf a chtmce she Would 
turn her Prince into a King.” That indicates 
the type of person she was, and certainly she 
had ambitions enough for half a dozen ordinary 
people. 

However, as w'e have seen, death stepped in, 
and the girl who had planted her feet on the 
steps of a throne found herself a lonely widow. 
Her husband’s sudden end had proved a tragic 
blow' to her and she felt that her grief would 
never be assuaged until she had left far behind 
her the scenes and places which were hallow- ed 
and endeared to her because they were associated 
with him. 

It was the letter of condolence from the king 
that caused lier to hesitate. She saw at once that 
it was sufficient to giv(' her an unassailable posi- 
tion in Berlin, for she had been afraid that as 
the widow of a man she had married morganati- 
qally she would be treated with that boorishness 
which is common enough in Germany. But 
now that she had been “ taken up ” by the head 
of the royal family she would be all right, and 
so Mary Lee, Princess Vbn Nocr, changed her 
plans. She took a bouse in Berlin, remained 
secluded for a couple of years, and then once 
more launched out into society. This time she 
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was the Prinpess von Noer, and everybody 
knew that she had the entree to the Berlin 
Schloss and that her husband’s powerful brother, 
Prinpe Christian, now the son-in-law of Queen 
Victoria, was her best friend. 

Nine years after the death of Prince Frederick 
his widow married General von Waldersee, a 
count and a courtier who was intimate with the 
then Grown Prince of Prussia, the husband of 
Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter. It was con- 
sidered a very lucky match for the American 
girl, but, whatever her own opinion was, she kept 
it to herself. For Mary Lee was slowly develop- 
ing her plans. Her ambition grew greater every 
dayV She aspired to become a power at court, 
and she had the cleverness not to be in a hurry. 
General von Waldersee suited her purposes 
admirably. As his wife she could go everywhere 
and meet the most important men and w'omen 
of the time^ and that was all she w anted, for she 
knew that she could do the rest. 

By now the Franco-Prussian War had made 
Germany an Empire, the King of Prussia an 
emperbr, and the Germans the second greatest 
power in Europe. A new era of prosperity had 
begun for them. Great Britain w'as entirely 
well disposed towards the young empire and liad 
its rulers only walked the paths of peace the 
world would not have experienced the recent 
terrible calamity. Mary Lee, who styled her- 
self Countess von Waldersee, meant to have 
a finger in the national pie. She was certain 
that she could benefit the country of her adop- 
tion if only she were allowed to take part in 
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its councils, even if she had to keep hehind 
the scenes. 

Since her morganatic adventure, her first 
husband’s family had been increasing in import- 
ance. Prince Christian’s mamage had un- 
deniably raised its status, and there was some- 
thing like a rush to inter-marry with it. The 
young Prince William of Prussia, so soon to 
become kaiser, had numerotis love affairs ^before 
he proposed to the fair young beauty who was, 
amongst other things, the niece of Mary Lee, 
of New York. It was Bismarck who persuaded 
Prince William to ask her hand in marriage, and 
the prince obeyed greatly to the delight of the 
empress’s family, but their pleasure was* as 
nothing to that of the Countess von Waldersee, 
who was devoted to the young princess who was 
under her influence. She knew that when her 
niece shared the throne she would send for her 
aunt, forgetting that she was the daughter of 
an American merchant and only remembering 
that she had once been the wife of her favourite 
uncle. 

Her pi'ogramme, however, was marked by 
one important omissionj-'She made no allow- 
ance for the silly pride and vanity of the prince 
who became her nephew by marriage, and when 
he was kaiser and his wife timidly drew attention 
to the fact that the Countess von Waldersee was 
her aunt he snorted out an order that she was 
not to be invited to the Schloss. 

“ I refuse to recognise this American woman,” 
he said haughtily, “and so must you, Dona. 
She married your uncle morganatically, which 
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I consider no marriage at all. Just think of the 
scandal her presence here Avould cause. She is 
the daughter of a Yankee merchant. I am the 
German Emperor —you are my wife and we 
have no room for trade^ daughters.” 

Mary Lee, therefore, was not asked to the 
receptions and dinners that follow^ed the kaiser’s 
accession, but while intensely disappointed she 
did hot despair. She knew that sooner or later 
she must meet His Majesty in society, and that 
she would make him feel interested in her. 

• The desired meeting came about at the house 
of Prince Hohenlohe, who was on particularly 
friendly terms with Count von Waldersee. The 
kaiser, dropping in for an informal lunclieon one 
day, found himself seated next to the general’s 
wife, and as he was in one of his expansive moods 
he greeted her genially, and entered into con- 
versation. It was the opportunity slie had longed 
for, and well aware that she was the cleverest 
person in that room she laid herself out to impress 
Wilhelm II. He had, of course, met her before 
When he -was thought to be a long way off the 
throne, but not until this occasion did he realise 
how quick-witted, shrewd, and courageous she 
was. She summed up her acquaintances in a few 
words that lacked neither strength nor wisdom, 
and the kaiser went home to the Berlin Schloss 
convinced that she was tlie most remarkable 
woman he had ever known. But he said nothing 
about her to the kaiserin. He was too small- 
minded to confess that he had made a mistake, 
and it was not until he found himself in a diffi- 
culty that he invited the woman who had once 
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been the morganatic wife of his wife’s uncle to 
come and see him at the palace. 

The hour named was an unusual one, and the 
Countess, guessing that she was to be cohsulted 
on some vital subject, gladly obeyed. She found 
the kaiser and kaiserin alone, and after the usual 
civilities the latter took her leave, and Mary Lee 
was left with the Emperor, who was obviously 
greatly disturbed by something he had on his 
inind. 

With much stammering and many excuses he 
eventually asked her to help him to defeat the 
machinations of a certain Bavarian beauty,, with 
whom he had been on very intimate terms before 
his accession. This woman was in Berlin and 
was threatening to publish letters which she 
declared the emperor luid written her when they 
were lovers. Wilhelm swore that the letters 
were barefaced forgeries, but, nevertheless, he 
was anxious to have them destroyed. 

“ Like Caesar’s wife,” he said pompously, “ I 
must be above suspicion. I will have no scandals 
in my dominions, and I have to set an example 
to my subjects.” He talked a lot in this style, 
but what it all really amounted to was that he 
wished to be saved from suffering for his sins 
and that he had called in Mary Lee’s help 
because the task required cleverness, discretion, 
and diplomacy, all of which he and his country- 
naen lacked. 

The^^^^ C accepted the commission 

promptly, and two days later she brought 
the packet of letters and handed them to the 
kaiser, who burnt them before her eyes, and 
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thanked her with emotion for having saved 
his dynasty. That was how ho put it, though 
in later years he pooh-poohed the notion that 
his American aunt had done anything for him. 

The incident, however, gave Mary Lee a 
footing at court, and in record time she* made 
herself indispensable. The emperor ventured once 
to ask her opinion during a political crisis. She 
gave* him certain advice which he adopted, and 
it proved to be quite right. After that nothing 
was done without the approval of the* kaiserin’s 
aunt, Gradually the American girl became the 
pow«r behind the throne. She helped to make 
apd unmake Imperial Chancellors. She assisted 
in the drawing up of important dispatches. It 
was even rumoured that she actually wrote out 
speeches for the kauser to deliver. 

Natiirally, the countess did not forget her 
husband. The count w'as not a brilliant soldier ; 
indeed, he was a bit of a dunderhead, but Mary 
Lee— *a born wirepuller — saw to it that his pro- 
motion was rapid. She eventually helped him 
to the top of the army, and it was as Field- 
Marshal von Waldersee that he was dispatched 
to China to command the allied force which 
put down the Boxer rebellion there in 1900, 
That expedition is now chieliy remembered on 
account of a famous speech the then kaiser 
delivered to the Field-Marshal and his army, 
an oration that earned for the Germans the 
nicknaipe of Huns. “ When you meet the foe,” 
said Wilhelm II to his soldiers at Kiel Just before 
they took their departure for China, “ you will 
defeat hini. No quarter will be given ; no 
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prisoners taken. Let all who fall into your hands 
be at your mercy. Gain a reputation like the 
Huns Under Attila.” 

The Germans carried out his orders, and the 
Chinese still remember that it was only the 
indignant intervention of the British troops 
that prevented the kaiser’s hordes from 
massacring every woman and child they came 
upon. The command of that expedition* was 
the Field-Marshal’s last experience of power, 
for on his return he was quietly shelved owing 
to the fact that during his absence his wife had 
fallen into disfavour. 

The breacth between the kaiser and Mary Lee 
was caused by the former’s hypocrisy. In her 
old age the American wife of the Field-Marshal 
became intensely religious, and she was greatly 
pleased when she found in her niece’s husband 
a willing convert. Wilhelm II had ever since 
his accession been in the habit of quoting Scrip- 
ture and had even pi’eaehed sermons, but she 
How persuaded him to act less like a savage 
to the members of his own family. She had seen 
that he was heading towards disaster. His 
policy of trickery and (iishonesty was not paying 
him. German diplomacy was becoming sa tiirated 
with deceit. The shrewd American woman knew 
what the piling up of armaments meant, and she 
was sufficiently in the kaiser’s confidence to be 
aware that he was planning a world" war in 
order to make himself the greatest force in 
Europe. But to her he was a mete puppet who 
was aping cleverness, and who ’was really the 
tool of his unscrupulous ministers. 
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SKe tried to reform him and she thought she 
had sUcGeeded, for Wilhelm’s prayers were the 
loudest and the longest, and he talked wildly of 
building churches and cathedrals. He sang 
lyrics in praise of peace, and Mary tee was 
enthusiastic, and she told all her friendsr that 
the Chinese affair would be the last time German 
soldiers would be called upon to do anything 
except protect their own country from invasion. 

But she was wrong, and a chance meeting 
with Prince Hohenlohe disillusioned her. She 
discovered that not only was the kaiser con- 
spiriigg against the peace of Europe, but he was 
actively encouraging the establisliment of a 
League of Germans in South America with a view 
to capturing that continent wlien he had 
paralysed liis European rivals. The hot-tem- 
pered old woman boldly confronted him and there 
was a fearful scene in the Beitin Schloss. Wlien 
she left the palace Wilhelm was foaming at the 
mouth, and it was hours before he recovered 
from the fit his rage had thrown him into. 

As for Mary Lee she did not appear at court 
again, and thus the American woman who had 
influenced German policy for over twenty years 
passed out of the kaiser’s life into obscurity. 



CHAPTEIl XVI 

THE GRAND DUKE PAUL AND OLGA KARNOVITCtl 

Among the few Russian princes who did not 
bring discredit on the House of Rornanoffi the 
Grand Duke Paul for a long time stood con- 
spicuous. As the uncle of the late Czar Nicholas 
of unhappy fate he was a very important person- 
age in the Empire, and he took his position 
seriously, carrying himself with a dignity and 
a respect for public opinion that made him 
unique amongst his class. When a young man 
be married as respectably as a prince ought to, 
Avedding a sister of King Constantine of Greece, 
now, of course, in exile, and thereby becoming 
by marriage a nephew of Queen Alexandra’s. 
Meanwhile other Grand Dukes Avere causing the 
Imperial Family a lot of trouble, and the gi’a^T 
and steady Paul was frequently requested by 
the czar to use his influence to make them mend 
their ways. He did all he could, and he was 
personally so happy in his home life that he 
could not understand the fascination minor 
actresses and French adventuresses had for 
certain cousins of his. 

'■ Two years after his marriage, however, his 
wife died, leaving him with an infant daughter, 
who was destined to make history on her ow^ 
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account later. The widower was inconsolable, 
and for some time he lived in retirement. When 
the inquisitive newspapers began to talk of the 
prospect of his marrying again he was furious 
and he denied in the most categorical manner 
that he had the slightest intention of replacing 
the wife for whom he still mourned. But even 
0rand Dukes -—how archaic the rank seems now ! 
-"-cafinot foretell the future. The czar’s uncle 
Was persuaded to reappear in society, and then 
it Was noticed that he was even more serious than 
usual. The gravity of his features was remark- 
able ^for a Grand Duke— and there was no 
competition for the honour of tJxe company of 
a prince who seemed to be always thinking of his 
dead wife. It was very seldom that lie would 
accept an invitation, and he met few persons 
outside the Royal Family. 

Yet despite all this he eventually startled 
the world by his passion for a beautiful womani 
a passion that came suddenly upon him and 
altered his whole life. All his good resolutions, 
his strength, and his principles went when he 
saw Olga Karnovitch. The man who had 
dwelt in solitude for ten years succumbed in a 
moment to tiie fascinations of a beauty who, 
by some inexplicable means, enthralled him and 
warmed his cold heart. 

He niet her: for the first time at the palace of 
a relaGye wiio was giving a dinner party. Paul 
was not a. welcome guest, for his young cousin, 
the. host, looked upon him as a spoil-sport. 
However, he dare not be otherwise than pleasant, 
airdj takihg his courage in both hands, he asked 
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the Grand BiTke Paii^^^ to escort Madame Olga 
Karnovitch into the dihirig-room. Olga Was the 
wife of a Russian engineer whose profession took 
him often away from her side, and as she was 
delightfully pretty and witty she soon found 
her way into the best Petrograd house, where she 
had no difficulty in attracting the attentions of 
the more frivolous members of the Royal Family. 
She was tall and willowy, with perfect features, 
an oval face, delicate colouring, a pair of red 
lips, dark brown hair, and a most captivating 
voice. Olga combined the unrestraint and un- 
conventionality of the well-born Russian with 
the good taste and charm of the French, and 
there was no more interesting and fascinatihg 
beauty in ]?ctrograd when the Grand Duke made 
her acquaintance. Now it was obvious that no 
one could be dull or unhappy in Olga’s company, 
and before he quite realised it Paul was enjoying 
himself like a boy of twenty. He was only 
forty, but he looked hlty, and had felt like sixty 
until Olga Karnovitch had begun to entertain 
him. Before he was half an hour in her society 
he was wishing that she was not married, and 
when at last they had to part he was determined 
that they should meet again very soon. 

The duke was too good a Judge of human 
nature not to see that Olga was very pleased 
at the prospect of making his better acquaint- 
ance. How she had ever consented to marry an 
engineer was amazing. She was a creature of 
pleasure, dainty, careless, and light-hearted. 
She knew that if she captured this prematurely 
aged prince she would Jump into the very front 
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rank, and if she could not he a Grand Duchess 
she would have at least a title of nobility, and 
that would be Something for the daughter of a 
minor ofFicial to achieve before she was thirty. 

It was a gay and festive season that year in 
Petrograd) despite the Court mourning for Queen 
Victoria, and the Grand Duke suddenly blos- 
somed out into the freshness and enthusiasm 
of youth. He was seen everywhere, and no one 
enjoyed himself more than he did. Once again 
his palace was brilliantly lighted up, and night 
after night it was filled witli scores of guests, 
amongst whom Olga Karnovitch, the woman 
who had captured his heart, was always to l>c 
found. 

As a rule Grand IKikes soon tire of women 
because they found lady-killing an easily acquired 
art, but Olga was something out of the ordinary, 
and Paul’s love for her was no passing fancy. 
\Vheii well-meaning friends told him that she had 
not the best of reputations be retorted that she 
was at her rvorst as good as any of lier slanderers, 
liad the woman been free tlie eoiai; party would 
assiu’edly have taken steps to prevent a marriage, 
and* in that case pretty Olga might have dis- 
appeared, never to be heard of again. But 
because she was already a wife the Imperial 
Family considered the affair a passing fancy and 
were content to wait until the Grand Duke Paul 
would fall out of love with the siren. 

This was, however, a really serious love affair. 
Paul wished with all his heart to make Olga his 
wife, and she was most eager to marry him. 
She gladly took counsel with him as to the 
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quickest way of bringing their union about. 
If Karnovitch, the husband, was aware of the 
intrigue he kept his knowledge to hiniself. He 
never hinted at a divorce, being aware that his 
wife’s manner, while free and careless, was 
nothing worse. She might aceompany the Grand 
Duke Paul to restaurants and theatres ; but 
there was nothing wrong in that, according to 
the Russian standard, and as both Olga and 
Paul did not wish to create a scandal they were 
grateful for his complaisance. But such a state 
of affairs could not long continue. The prince 
was too restless and worried. Apart froip Olga 
he had no interc'st in life, and he wished to m^e 
her his wife and settle down away from court 
life. Several times the czar referred to his welh 
known flirtation with Olga, and Paul guessed 
that his nephew and emperor was beginning 
to wonder when the friendship Avould come to 
an. end.'. 

It was shortly after the coronation of King 
Edward Yll that the Grand Duke asked the 
Gzar to lend him the Imperial yacht, 
so that he might go for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. Nicholas was only too willing to oblige 
him. A confidential secretary had reported that 
Olga Karnovitch had left I’etrogradj having 
apparently quarrelled wdtJi her royal friend and 
parted from him for ever, and the emperof was 
only too pleased to help his uncle to forget the 
charmer. He had been afraid that a scandal 
dafnaging to the dynasty might result from that 
unequal friendship, and he cheerfully ascribed 
Paul’s strained appearance and nervems manner 
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to the re^lt of the fiha.1 scene with the woman 
for whom he had conceived an unreasonable 
ndfehiratibn.'':: 

The Grand Duke started for the Mediterranean 
in the Standart in the pleasant month of Sep- 
tember, 1902, and after touching at several ports 
he Ordered the captain to make for Algiers. This 
apparently casual decision was really part of 
a carefully planned scheme, for the day before 
Paul arrived at Algiers Olga Karnoviteh arrived 
from Paris and took up her residence at a local 
hotel. ^ 

The^ yacht was no sooner in the harbour than 
a messenger came on board with a letter 
addressed to H.I.H. the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia, and when the latter received it he tore 
the envelope open, only to draw in a deep 
breath of relief when he had read the simple 
sentence, “I am here, Olga.” 

That evening he left the yacht and made his 
way to ohe of the leading hotels in the town. 
When he entered the restaurant he walked 
straight across the room to a deep bay window 
where a pretty woman was sitting smoking a 
cigarette. Paul and Olga were together once 
more after a separation which had seemed an 
eternity to both of them. 

Realising that they must bring matters to a 
head the lovers had agreed to elope. A terrible 
scandal AVould inevitably result, but they con- 
sidered the end would justify all the trouble 
and ankiety. On this occasion they were both 
excited and and in a dare-devil mood. 

Pa^ taHked wildly as though he was aware that 
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lie was going to destruction and that as nothing 
could save him nothing mattered.^^^^^^ 

They dined in a private roomj which was 
specially decorated |or the occasion- The hotel 
manager probably knew who his male patron 
was," but he was discreet and did not talk. The 
“ Hussian gentleman ” paid la\’ishly for silence 
as well as for the luxuries he and his lady friend 
consumed, and never before had the hotel sold 
its champagne at so great a profit. It seemed 
incredible that so many bottles should be opened 
for two persons only. Excited and nervous 
before they touched a glass of wine it W£^s only 
to be expected that the champagne should 
excite them both to a state of frenzy. Paul was 
haunted by the fear of what would happen when 
the czar heard that he had eloped with Olga, 
and he knew that Nicholas’s anger would be 
all the greater because he would realise that he 
had been tricked into helping the lovers by 
lending them his yacht. Paul had, however, 
with commendable foresight, already transferred 
a goodly sum to his credit at a bank in Paris, but 
he was loath to part wath tlie revenues from his 
large estates and the several little Jobs “-all 
sinecures —which brought in so much money 
every year. He Avas also mortally afraid of King 
Edward’s censure, for His Majesty had more than 
once written to the czar remonstrating with the 
conduct of his relatives and warning him that 
they would pay dearly in the long run for their 
extravagant defiance of the conventions, The 
Grand Duke admired King Edward, and in his 
heart of hearts he was ashamed of himself. 
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III trying to escape from his black tlioughts he 
oyertiraftk to such an extent that he lost his 
senses and became a raving madman. In vain 
Olga implored him to keep quiet and reminded 
him that everything depended on secrecy. Paul 
.shouted and wept and smashed the furniture and 
shrieked for poison, and Olga, terriried into 
sobriety, could only shrink into a corner and 
wonder if it would spoil their plans if she rang 
the bell for the waiters to come to her assistance. 
She had never seen the staid jirince in this 
condition before, and she did not know what 
to do. 

And then the wild orgic was in a moment 
changed into tragedy. Paul, after protesting 
against his own follies, drew a revolver and 
attempted to commit suicide. The bullet in- 
flicted a nasty wound in his forehead, and 
owing to loss of blood he collapsed in a heap 
on the floor. Secrecy could be maintained no 
longer now, and the half-fainting woman had 
fust sufficient strength to press the bell before 
she, too, became unconscious. 

The hotel manager headed the rush of ser- 
vants, and being discreet and accustomed to the 
eccentricities of Russian Grand Dukes he did not 
lose his head. He summoned a doctor whom 
he knew he could trust, and, whilst Olga was 
conveyed to a room and put to bed, the duke’s 
wound was bound up, and his life saved. 

A couple of days later Paul awoke to find his 
head heavily bandaged, and to realise the full 
gravity of his position. Olga was sitting beside 
hii^. bed, pale with terror and almost hystericab 
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Wiien she^ M him what he had done he imploted 
her forgiveness. He had, indeed, made a fool 
of himself, and already swarms of persons were 
daily gathering in the vicinity of the hotel 
hoping to catch a glimpse of the ‘‘ Royal miliion- 
aire who had met with an accident,” as a local 
paper had tactfully announced. 

Their situation was desperate and their plight 
deplorable. What would the world say *?hexi 
their story was published? Paul had ruined 
their chances of making good. The czar and his 
German wife would take advantage of his folly 
to eontiscate for their own use his immense 
estates and the deposits he had in various 
Russian banks. Marriage was out of the qu&- 
tion now, Olga sobbed, and refused to be com- 
forted. But the Grand Duke rose to the Occa- 
sion. He meant to brazen it out, especially when 
the manager assured him that his identity was 
still unknown. Not a single newspaper had 
printed his name and rank, and it was popularly 
supposed in Algiers that he was a certain French 
millionaire who was known to be somewhere in 
the Mediterranean with a lady he was going to 
marry at the first opportunity. 

The crew of the Imperial yacht consisted of 
picked men who knew how to hold their tongues. 
The czar had had them specially trained in dis- 
cretion, and as they were well paid and comfort- 
able, the penalty for gossip— -dismissal -^was too 
heavy to be incurred. Paul therefore knew 
that he could rely upon, them, but the diffieulty 
was how to get from the hotel to the yacht 
without being observed. r 
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He first told Qlga to go to Paris and wait for 
him there. Then he sent a message to the cap- 
tain of tfic Siandart ordering him to be ready to 
receive him at midnight and to be ready to 
steam away at a moment’s notice. When Olga 
left him Paul had several hours to pass in <soli- 
tude ere it w'as his turn to creep from the hotel. 

There was hardly anyone about when he 
emerged into the street, and for this he was 
glad, because his bandaged head made him very 
cohspicuous. He nearly ran all the way to the 
harbour, where he was quickly taken aboard 
the czar’s yacht, being happily unaware that he 
had b*een shade W'ed all the %vay from the hotel 
to * the harbour by an enterprising French 
journalist. 

When he returned to Petrograd Paul found 
the capital full of rumours in w'hieh his name 
prominently fig\ired. He was told that Karno- 
vitch, the engineer, was thirsting for his blood, 
but he smiled at this, because he knew that the 
fellow w'as hq fire-eater. What pleased him most 
was the uncertainty that prevailed as to the 
identity of the bandaged stranger who had crept 
aboard the Imperial yacht at Algiers. No one 
seemed to know the identity of the man who had 
undoubtedly attempted to commit suicide, and 
when the emperor casually referred to the 
coupling of his name with the story Paul laugh- 
ingly denied it. It was an invention of a French 
jourualistj he swore, for the Imperial yacht 
could never be used for such a purpose. Nicholas 
bielieyed him because he wished to. He wus 
timd of Grand Hucal indiscretions, and he liked 
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to think that bis xincle w any rate not 

such a tool as to make himself notorious by 
taking part in a melodramatie scene in an 
Algerian caf^ with a scheming woman. 

Shortly afterwards Paul left Russia to pay 
one 'of his customary visits to Paris, that para- 
dise of princes. When he had gone the fashion- 
able world was startled by the news that ICamo- 
vitch was going to divorce his wife, and that 
the lady would as soon as possible become the 
morganatic wife of the Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia. Poor Nicholas, weak-minded, not know- 
ing what to do or think, implored his vrife to 
advise him for the best, and that tme German 
instantly voted for the adoption of sledge- 
hammer methods, Paul was to b« threatened 
and reviled and bullied like a rebellious con- 
script. Bellicose and insulting telegrams were 
therefore dispatched to him, and he was ordered 
to return at once to Russia and sue for forgive- 
ness. The czarina wrote to her cousin, the 
kaiser, asking him to interfere, but Wilhelm 
discreetly declined, expressing at the same time 
the opinion that the masterful woman who had 
been born a princess of Hesse was quite capable 
of dealing with her rebellious uncle. 

With amazing celerity Karnovitch obtained 
his divorce, and despite remonstrances from 
the czar and sarcastic messages from younger 
relatives whose matrimonial escapades he had 
severely censured in the past, Paul insisted upon 
marrying Olga. It was a morganatic marriagej 
of coui’se, and she could not take his name or 
rank, but Paul was not so helpless as the czarina 
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iitiagintjd, and he assured his bride that he 
would see that she had all the rights her position 
as his wife entitled her to. 

Once the runaway couple were man and wife 
the rtiaehinations of fheir enemies ceased so far 
as attempts to separate them were concerned, 
but it was hoped that the czar would refuse a 
title of nobility to the woman and conliseate 
the »prmce’s possession. The czarina was in 
favour of botl) courses, and, as Nicholas was as 
clay in her hands, it seemed, on the face of it, 
certain that they would be permanently banished 
fronj Russia. 

For some months tlic Grand Duke lived 
quietly in Paris. The papers occasionally re- 
ferred to the czar’s punitive measures against 
him, but the prince wns not to be dragged into 
a discussion, and he was pleasant and cordial 
to all his acquaintances. Olga, too, settled 
down, and there could be no doubt that they 
were in love w'ith each other. Rumours did not 
affect them, Ibr Olga relied completely upon her 
husband’s promise that all would come right 
eventually. There was no necessity to retrench, 
and when he wanted money he assured her that 
he would send to Russia for it and that no one 
would attempt to prevent his bankers complying 
with his orders. 

It sounded very mysterious to Olga, and in 
spite of her confidence she was very nervous when 
he announced his intention to revisit the capital 
of his native country. ^ ^ She reminded him that 
the newspaper, ie Maim, had declared that it 
Was the czar’s intention to have him turned 
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back at the frontiers if he attempted to enter 
Russia, but Paul smiled enigmatically and 
booked his seat in the express, and without 
encountering any opposition he reached Petro- 
grad and called at the ofllcial residence of the 
-emperor. 

When he returned to Paris and to the arms of 
his wife he brought with him not only a 'Very 
lai-ge sura of money but also a title for her. 
Henceforth she was to be known as the Countess 
von llohenfelsen, and she was to be recognised 
as his wife by all the royal families of Europe. 
Of course, it was to remain a morganatic union, 
but that did not affect its legality, and any 
children would be legitimate and would haVe 
titles bestowed on them. 

What had happened to cause this sudden 
change of front on the czar’s part ? The answer 
is that the Grand Duke Paul knew too much, 
and was personally too influential and powerful 
to be treated with contempt by the woman the 
kaiser had placed on the throne of Russia to 
watch over the interests of Germany. Paul— 
finding his courage now that he had burnt his 
boats behind him— had gone to the czarinaj and 
had bluntly infonned her that unless she recog'- 
nised Olga Karnovitch as his wife he would 
head a movement against her and the large 
niunber of German spies who were fattening on 
the generosity of the easy-going Russians. That 
was the explanation of his triumph, for it was the 
perturbed czarina who induced her husband to 
grant a title to his uncle’s morganatic wife. 

The marriage has been a successful bnCi 
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though occasionalty the ex-Grand Duke Paul has 
boen reminded of his elopement and in a way 
he does not appreciate. A few years ago, for 
example, his daughter, who married Prince 
William of Sweden, arrived one night unex- 
pectedly at his Paris residenee. “ I hasn left- 
ihy husband,” she said calmly, “and I do not 
intend to go back to him.” In vain did the 
prinfte try to induce her to alter her decision, and 
when he was in danger of losing his temper she 
reminded him of his own second matrimonial 
venture, and that he had better make the best 
of things and help her. He did so, and took his 
daughter’s part with the result that she was 
restored to her former rank of Russian Grand 
Duchess until the debacle swept the Romanoffs 
out of Russia. 



CHAPTER XVII 

A SWKDISII R.OMANCK 

Many yeare ago a small boy whilst wandering 
disconsolately in the royal palace at Stock- 
holm met the Court Chamberlain, an imposing 
personage in gorgeous raiment, and asked ^ him 
a question that fairly staggered the old man. 

“ Why is it that papa and mamma maiTied 
when they say that they never loved one 
another?” said the boy, earnestly. The 
Chamberlain started in amazement. He had 
thought that the child Avas too young to guess 
the tragedy of his mother’s life, and he tried to 
evade answering, but the boy, who was Prince 
Oscar of Sweden, persisted. 

“ Well, your Royal Highness,” he said, slowly 
and awkwardly, “ you see kings and queens 
don’t marry for themselves but for their people. 
They have to sacrifice their own feelings for 
the good of the nation.” 

“ Then I’m glad I’m not a king,” said Prince 
Oscar, flushing, “ and I hope I never will be, 
for I don’t want to be unhappy.” He ran off to 
join his brothers, but the Chamberlain never 
forgot that startling encounter to the day of his 
Reath. 

It cannot be said that Prince Oscar’s boyhood 
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was a happy one. His brave mother did all in 
her power to protect him from the tyranny of 
his father, and she tried hard to prevent the 
child overhearing the furious outbursts of his 
father against her. With this object in view she 
sent the children, in charge of governesses and 
tutors, to one of the king’s country castles, but 
they could not always live in exile from their 
parents, and because of this at an early age they 
became acquainted with their mother’s plight. 
It was quite impossible for them to sec her face 
without asking a reason for dried tears and a 
pallor which was in keeping with the hunted 
look in her eyes, and Prince Oscar, a sharp, 
intelligent lad, was quick to sec tliat she was 
most unhappy, and as he grew older he I’esolved 
to save himself from the fate that had over- 
taken his mother. He realised that a prince was 
only a human being with ordinary human emo- 
tions, and that to marry for reasons of State and 
not for love was to court disaster. 

Oscar grcAv to manhood to the accompaniment 
of an ever-increasing popularity. Sweden is a 
democratic country, and His Royal Highness 
could mix freely with all sorts and conditions of 
persons without losing any caste. He had the 
simplest tastes, and the crooked ways of courts 
only ahnoyed him and aroused his derision. 
Every day he lived he must have felt more 
pleased than ever that he had not been born bis 
father’s eldest son and heir to the throne. 

Queen Sophie, that famous matchmaker, waited 
until the prince was in the early tw'enties before 
she . set about finding a wife for him. Sire had 
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already half a dozen names on her list, all eligible 
princesses with forthnes, and an allianee with any 
one of the- six would have meant a strengthening 
of Sweden’s political position. Now while Oscar 
was quite willing to marry he made it a con- 
ditiori that he should fall in love with the girl 
of his choice, whether she was a princess or a 
peasant. So he dutifully attended his mother 
on her foreign travels, met scores of pretty 'girls, 
royal and noble, and returned to Stockholm 
perfectly heart-whole and the despair of his 
mother. 

She had done her best, she said, but he,, was 
quite impossible to please. Oscar laughed aqd 
patted her cheek, and promised to let his mother 
know when he had made up his mind. An 
angry word never passed between mother and 
son. Oscar knew how much she had suffered 
and was still suffering, and he was gentleness 
personified to her all her life, doing what he 
could to make up for his father’s persecution. 

But when the queen began to despair of ever 
being able to find a wife for her beloved son the 
truth was that she had already unconsciously 
succeeded. A year earlier Her Majesty had 
found that one of her ladies-in-waiting had 
been paid by King Oscar to spy upon her move- 
ments, and, although there could be nothing 
evil to report, the queen felt that this person 
could not be trusted. She, therefore, dis- 
missed her, and in her place appointed a charm- 
ing young lady of the name of Ebba Munck^ 
Miss Munck was the daughter of a man in a 
good 'position, who belonged to the old order 
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of Swedish nobility, but what appealed strongly 
to Queen Sophie Was her modest nature and her 
devotion to religion, The new lady-in-waiting 
was a loyal and devoted companion to her, and 
if she had no claims to be considered a great 
beauty there was something in her pale features, 
eloquent grey eyes, and lissome figure which, 
added to her compelling personality, lifted her 
aitogiftther out of the ordinary, and made her 
one of the most notable figures at the court of 
Sweden. Furthermore, her high principles were 
a guarantee that she would not be lured into 
any participation in the intrigues of the queen’s 
husband. 

Such was Ebba Munck when Prince Oscar 
returned from a holiday in Germany. He was, 
to use a homely expression, “fed-up” with the 
type of woman he had met in Berlin. Prussian 
princesses have never been remarkable for their 
char*m. It was old William I who remarked 
w'hen his nephew and heir became engaged to 
the Princess Royal of Great Britain, afterwards 
the Empress Frederick, “ Thank God, we are 
going to have a lady at court who will kno•v^^ how 
to behave herself.” Prince Oscar, a simple- 
minded gentleman who did not believe that 
pleasure is everything, was tired of artificial 
amiability. He had no use for the insincere, 
and his acquaintance with German home- life 
had resulted in a decision not to marry anyone 
from that country. The hypocrisy of the 
present eisc-Kaiser had disgusted him, too, while 
those who mocked religion in his presence must 
have b0en imaware that the young Swedish 
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Prince was deeply religious, and that he could 
not hear to listen to attacks on Christianity. 
He, therefore, returned to the palace at 
Stockholm in a frame of mind that few could 
understand, hut one person certainly did, and 
she was Miss Ehba Munck when she was sitting 
next to him at an informal dinner party where, 
because King Oscar was absent, all could be 
natural and easy for the time being. Brince 
Oscar was charmed beyond measure at the rare 
personality of the pretty girl who was able, 
amid the gaieties of court life, to preserve her 
innocence and simplicity. He asked her to go 
out riding with him the following morning, and, 
as two others were invited, she consented. Prince 
Oscar had been accustomed to honour the ladies 
of his acquaintance with similar invitations, but 
this desire for the society of Miss Ebba Munck 
was no passing fancy ; it was, in fact, the be- 
ginning of a strong and enduring passion. 

From that day Oscar and Ebba were practi- 
cally inseparable, though, because they u'^ere 
seldom alone, no one seemed to srispect that 
the prince had lost his heart to the girl who was 
looked down upon by the more pretentious 
beauties of the com't. Ebba Munck was never 
considered as likely to make a brilliant “ match.” 
She dressed so plainly and so soberly that she 
might have been the Cinderella of the palace. 
However, this very reputation of hers proved a 
godsend, for it enabled the lovers, long after 
they had confessed their love to one another, fo 
keep their secret and to prevent a premature 
explosion on the part of the king. 
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But they could not expect to live for ever in 
this paradise of their own imagining. Once 
Oscar was certain that he loved Ebba and was 
loved in return he proposed to her, and he heard 
her trembling answer as they stood beside the 
small lake in tlie grounds of the palace. »She 
was too much in love to refuse him, but she 
warned him that his father wmnld disapprove, 
and that they would have to face the bitter 
opposition of the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. Oscar reassured lier and sw'ore that 
he would marry her, if not in Sw’eden, then in 
a foreign country, for he was determined that 
she should be his wife. That very night he told 
his mother, and Queen Sophie, who loved both 
of them, took him in her arms and with tears in 
her eyes prayed for his happiness. She knew 
that Ebba would be worthy of his ideals, and 
she also knew that her son’s charming, gentle 
spirit would not be able to exist much longer 
in the unhealthy atmosphere of an artificial 
court. He would be at his best as a country 
gentleman, a good husband and father. 

“ I understand, Oscar,” she said, with emotion, 
“ and I will help you tw'o all I can, but I know 
your father will be very angry. He is anxious 
to see all his children married to members of 
reigning houses. You know that until he married 
me he was not accepted as an equal by the other 
European royalties because his grandfather was 
once a humble French private soldier. But I 
love you dearly, and I want to see you and yours 
happy before I die.” 

A little later, Ebba, smiling through her ’tears 
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aftd bliisheSj \vas t«aken into the family con- 
ference. The only enemy was, of course*^ Oscar’s 
fatheiv the King of Sweden, who was ^ only 
person who could preyent the marriage. It wa,s 
settled that the queen should break the news tb 
her husband and that she was to impress upon 
him the fact that Oscar was prepared to abandon 
everything, rank and fortune, and emigrate to 
America, if necessarj’^, and as a citizen of the 
great Republic become the husband of the girl 
he loved. Her Majesty advised the lovers to be 
prepared for trouble, but she assured them that 
she would succeed in time in overcoming the 
king’s opposition. 

The interview between the king and queen 
w^as a stormy one, and her husband’s furiouy 
voice could be heard a long way from the salon 
in which he raved and threatened his wife and 
ehildren. He declared that it was a conspiracy 
against him, and he wept from sheer spite when 
he realised that the constitution of Sweden did 
not permit him either to imprison or banish 
Miss Ebba Munck. But the result was that 
King Oscar forbade his son and Miss Munek 
meeting again ; he ordered the girl to leave the 
palace at once, and he threatened that if Oscar 
disobeyed him he would turn him out of his 
home without a penny. 

It was Avhat they had expected, and yet Prince 
Oscar Avas stunned by it. It would have been 
easy for him to persuade Miss Munck to many 
him secretly, but then he knew that the king 
cOuld proclaim such a union to be illegal, and 
the ebnsequences to his bride might be disastrous. 
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He wished above fill things to avoid dragging 
the name of the girl he loved through the gutter. 
He valued her and adored her above all earthly 
beings; he was only too well aware that in 
every respect she was far superior to all the 
princesses he had met, and, therefore, hcs re- 
solved to fight for the right to marry Ebba in 
public and in circumstances that would prove 
to the j world that by all the law's of men, as of 
God, she was his loving and faithful wife. 

At least a score of times during the ensuing 
two yearn Queen Sophie implored her husbaiid to 
sanction the union of the lovers, and on each 
occasibn she suffered contumely and insult, but 
she nevertheless encouraged the lovers tO wait 
patiently, and W'hen she was abroad she enlisted 
the sympathy of her fellow-queens. Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria heard the story from her own 
lips and did her best to comfort a lady for whom 
she always entertained the greatest respect and 
affection ; even the kaiserin, who could be 
hiUnan when the kaiser was not near, secretly 
sided with Prince Oscar, and others in great 
positions sympathised with him and his mother. 
Put, of course, as long as the King of Sweden 
withheld his consent a legal marriage could not 
take place. 

It is certain that Prince Oscar and Miss Munck 
would have emigrated to America if it had not 
beien for Queen Sophie. They knew that her life 
was, a most unhappy one, and that it was only 
her love for her children that kept her alive, and 
because they had it in their power to help her 
to be^r her hard lot they remained, hoping 
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against hijpe that King Oscar would relent when 
he realised that nothing could alter their deter- 
minatiph. But the old king was adamant. 
Perhaps his attitude was inspired by a desire 
to make his wife more unhappy, if that were 
possible, but whatever the motive he managed 
to divide Stockholm society into two camps, the 
smaller one approving of his action, the other 
condemning him for a cruel and tyrannical 
husband and father. 

Nearly tAVo years had elapsed when Prince 
Oscar infoi'med his mother that he could not 
consent to any further delay. He had dis- 
covered that a determined attempt Avas being 
made to frighten his fiancee into giving him up, 
and he knew that there was a conspiracy against 
the girl Avhich might at any moment result iii 
her death. Their enemies, if few, \Amre power- 
ful, but, as if realising that they dare not injAire 
him, they vA'^ere concentrating their venom on 
the defenceless girl. 

Queen Sophie understood and sympathised. 
She had been compelled to ignore a regular 
campjxign of calumny against Miss Munck that 
must have oAnn whelmed her had the young 
lady’s reputation not been as pure as it was. 
Even her bitterest enemies were a\Awe of her 
goodness and piety, and those Avho wished to 
mix her up with scandal found it impossible to 
obtain any credence or support. Yet it was an 
excessively trying situation. Miss Munck found 
it difficult to appear in public ; at court func- 
tions she was, of course, conspicuous 
absence, and peace and quietness were denied 
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hn^r, even in her country retreat, where King 
Oscar was having her watched so that if jpossihle 
ihe m prevent her secretly Joining his son 
and leaving the country with him. 

But, as I have said, it was Prince Oscar who 
brought matters to a head. When he realised 
fully how acutely Miss Munck was suffering he, 
like the chivalrous man he was, decided to solve 
the problem which had been troubling tiiem for 
close on two years. They would be married at 
once, he declared, and in his mother’s presence 
he repeated and emphasised lus decision. He 
did not ask her to obtain his father’s consent. 
He was scarcely interested in him now. 

The queen, always anxious for peace, begged 
her husband to give his consent to avoid a 
public scandal. Very bravely she pointed out 
that it would, be useless opposing any further, 
and that, as the king of a democratic people, he 
would mortally offend them if he tried to revive 
out-of-date laws and declare his son’s marriage 
illegal because it was a love match. She spoke 
gently, yet persuasively, and at last King Oscar, 
knowing that he was helpless, grudgingly sur- 
rendered, 

well, then,” he said angrily, “let 
them be married in England, but I decline to be 
present at the ceremony. I will not be a witness 
to the humiliation of our House.” Queen Sophie, 
who had a keen sense of humour, did not smile. 
She was too elated at her victory to think of 
anything else, and within a few hours she was 
assisting her son and his fiancee with their final 
plans. 
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On March 15, 1888j Prince Oscar of Sweden 
Was married to Miss Ebba Munek at St, Stephen’s 
Church, Bournemouth, in the presence of a large 
and distinguished congregation. They had pre- 
viously gone through a ceremony before the 
registrar at Christchurch. In the circumstances 
there could not be many royalties present in 
the church— the presence of the Prince of Wales, 
for example, would have rendered necessary an 
escort of soldiers to control the crowds, entailing 
too much publicity for all concerned, but Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria was unofficially repre- 
sented by her daughter-in-law, the Duchess of 
Albany, then a young widow. ’ 

The 'people of Bournemouth gave bride and 
bridegroom a great reception, and the Queen of 
Sweden also came in for a share of their plauditsV 
It was particularly noticed how gi’acious Her 
Majesty was to the young bride. Tears trickled 
down her cheeks when a few moments after 
Miss Munek had become her daughter-in-law 
she drew lier into her arms and kissed her on 
both cheeks. Sophie of Sweden was assuredly a 
great queen because she was a very human one. 

After a short honeymoon Prince Oscar took 
his bride back to Stockholm to settle with the 
king the question of their status. The prince 
willingly dropped the prefix of “Royal High- 
ness” and became just Prince Bernadotte, and 
their children, it was decided, were to be styled 
Counts and Countesses of Wisborg. 

Of course, the king and Ms friends shook their 
heads knowingly when the newly married pair 
fetujpned, and they openly prophesied early 
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dliaster, and wondered how long it would be 
before Prince Oscar was back in Stockholm 
trying to induce the authorities to annul his 
marriage. 

That was over thirty-one years ago, and to-day 
the Prince and Princess Bernadbtte are* still 
lovers. They have children who are their 
delight, and there never has been any doubt as 
to th« success of the royal prince’s morganatic 
marriage. He and his wife are envied by all 
who know them, and their sons are showing 
abilities which place them far above the average. 
They are a credit to their country and very 
popular with their relatives. When Princess 
Margaret of Connaught married Prince Oscar’s 
nephew, the present Crown Prince of Sweden, 
she came to know “ Prince and Princess Berna- 
dotte,*’ and ever since she has been one of their 
greatest friends, for she admires them for their 
steadfastness to one another in the days when 
their happiness was at stake. 

They do not take any part in public life, hut 
sometimes a grey-haired gentleman, rather care- 
lessly dressed, is to be seen sauntering through 
one of the parks in Stockholm. He is Prince 
Oscar, as the locals will tell you, the prince who 
married for love and has never had reason to 

if 



CHAl>TER XVm 

AN archduke’s two MARRIAGES 

Amongst living archdukes the one ^ the 

most remarkable history is Leopold, best known 
in history as the brother of the ex-Crown Princess 
of Saxony, the woman who ran away from a 
throne to marry a pianist. But he deserves to 
be remembered on his own account, for in his 
peculiar way he has added some amusing chap- 
ters to the story of the Hapsburgs. 

The archduke is a cousin of the ex-Fimperor 
Charles, and from his boyhood days he; was a 
hater of etiquette. He could not stand the 
starchy archduchesses who looked like dolls and 
acted like machines, for Leopold had the rare 
good fortune for a Hapsburg to be born healthy, 
and he scarcely had a day’s illness. As a young 
officer he was intensely popular with his soldiers, 
greatly to the jealousy of his brother offieers, 
one of whom complained to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph that the Archduke Leopold was guilty 
of the “ terrible crime ” of being considerate 
to those placed in his charge. Leopold enjoyed 
himself wherever he went. He was “hail- 
fellow-well-met” with everybody, and his 
friends and relations were horrified when they 
heard that he would conveniently forget his 
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promise to dine at a princely hotise in order that 
might drop in at some cottage and partake 
of fish and potatoes with a family of peasants, 
‘‘ He will come to a bad end,” Francis Joseph 
groanedf when after an angry interview with his 
rebellious kinsman he had heard himself ad- 
dressed contemptuously as “ Herr Schratt ” by 
the ineorrigible archduke. 

In»the circumstances hardly anyone expected 
Leopold to marry a girl of his own rank. Many 
of his relatives had taken their wives from 
amongst the people, and most of them had not 
done any worse than if they had wedded as the 
emperor had wished them to, but Leopold’s 
first love was a princess, and but for a family 
dispute he would have married her. When the 
proposed match was abandoned he went back 
to his regiment and began a life of riotous 
pleasure. 

The time came, however, when he fell in love 
again, and then it was not with a person of royal 
blood. He happened to be in a Vienna theatre 
when he was particularly struck by the beauty 
of one of the chorus girls. Her name he learnt 
later was Wilhelmina .'kdamovics, and her father 
was a postal official in an obscure town. The 
girl Was very pretty and possessed of considerable 
intelligence, and she captivated the Archduke 
Leppold,' who believed that she was his soul- 
mate within an hour of making her acquaintance. 

The emperor’s spies soon obtained full par- 
ticulars of his infatuation, and the usual efforts 
wCTe made to part the lovers. Fraulein Adamo- 
vieA^^hs apparently inclined to give her* royal 
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friend’s ^relatives no trouble. She announced 
that she believed in freedove, and that a mar- 
riage ceremony was not necessaiy in the case of 
“ soul-mates.” When Francis Joseph’s emisr 
series heard this from her own lips they reported 
that whoever Leopold married it would not be 
the chorus girl, who did not wish to marry him, 
and consequently the archduke and Wilhelinina 
were not molested by the authorities as other 
archdukes and their obscure sweethearts had 
been in the past. Surprisingly little attention 
was paid to them by the Press, which had long 
ceased to chronicle the misadventures of the 
Hapsburgs. 

But Leopold had no intention of taking 
advantage of the foolish ideas so placidly 
enunciated by the young beauty. He y^ishea 
to marry and settle down. Many years of life 
in Imperial circles had sickened him of court 
life, and the prospect of passing his days in 
obscurity was now his solitary wish. The 
emperor tried to influence him by promises of 
further honours and a large income, but he 
rejected them with scorn. 

When Leopold suddenly published his inten- 
tion to marry Fraulein Adamovics the news 
sent old Francis Joseph into a senile fury. He 
wept aloud, and called upon Heaven to spare 
him this indignity. He was a very old man 
then, and it was thought that he would never 
recover from the shock, but worse was to ensue. 
Leopold came to the Hof burg a,nd demanded an 
interview with his sovereign, who received' him 
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“ If you marry this creature,” said the em- 
peror wtathfully, “you will not be permitted 
to caU yourself an archduke, and I will deprive 
you of your pay as colonel and your income of 
forty thousand crowns.” 

I must, nevertheless, marry the lady I 
love,” answered Leopold calmly, “ and as for 
renoimcing my title I have already arranged 
for that. In future I shall call myself Herr 
Wul^ing, and it is as such that I have the honoiu 
to bid you good-bye, Herr Schratt.” 

agitated ringing of 
the bell^ brought the royal attendants to the 
empferor s room they found him quite alone and 

gasping for breath. 

Leopold’s abrupt decision was due to the fact 
mat he had heard from his sister, the Crown 
rrmcess of Saxony, that she was contemplating 
saving her husband and children, and the 
archdi^e. therefore, wished to get his business 
done before the world heard of his sister’s 
exploit.” Fraulein Adamovics, despite her 
unconventional opinions, was really delighted 
o marry him. It was an achievement for the 
aughter of an obscure postal official to wed an 
^chduke, even if he did call himself “ Hert 
Wulflmg.” Ambitious, vain, and eccentric as 
she was, Wilhelmina felt that she had done 
something better than attaining eminence on 
^br, after all, what could be more 
dr^^ic than this sensational rise to fame ! 
Qutte apart from his rank, Leopold was a man 
of winning any woman’s heart. Physi- 
bpon, and his..charmih|f:" 
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nianners captivated everybody. Wilhelraina had 
no wish to mingle in fasiiionable circles, and she 
bad planned out a peculiar mode of living for 
both of them, biit at the same time she was 
inordinately vain of her conquest, and when her 
sister-in-law fled from Dresden and she came in 
for some of the limelight focussed xipon the 
crown prince by that event, she enjoyed it 
more than anyone else. 

When they had been married I^eopold took her 
to Zurich, and when they arrived there, travel- 
ling as Herr and Frau Wulfling, he informed her 
that his sister would join them within forty- 
eight hours. Leopold added that Louisa yv’as 
simply dying to know her and that she wished 
to participate in their quiet, matter-of-fact life, 
Wilhelmina was enchanted. To be able to call 
a real live princess sister was joy indeed. She 
reminded herself that Louisa’s eldest son would 
be a king one day— -the defeat of Germany pre^ 
vented that -and then the daughter of a post- 
man would be the aunt of a reigning monarch ! 
It was only natural that she was hardly able to 
wait until the proper moment came for her to 
see the ultra- temperamental Crown Princess of 
''Saxony. 

At last she was informed that Her Royal 
Highness was waiting for her at the leading 
hotel in Zurich, and W'ilhelmina rushed, off, 
found the right room, and ran towards Louisa 
with open arms. But the princess, who had 
talked a lot about the joys of democracy, had 
really no wish to come too close to the peojple, 
add she received her brother’s wife with a cool- 
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Wilhelaiina was bitterly disappointed, and her 
embarrassment only ended when Loiiisa left 
Zurich and Leopold "was alone with her. During 
Louisa's stay in the Swiss town the archduke 
had worked valiantly On her behalf, bpt, of 
course, his morganatic marriage had offended 
his parents and the Emperor, Francis Joseph, 
who would not listen to his appeals on behalf of 
his unfortunate sister. 

With the departure of the woman who was to 
marry Signor Toselli, the archduke and his wife 
set about preparing their own home. Wilhel- 
mina had by now' exchanged her “ free-love ” 
ideas for a whole-hearted belief in the* Simple 
Life, and she succeeded in winning her husband 
over to the new doctrine. Happiness, she said, 
was Only possible when divorced from luxury. 
Even a modern villa was barred by this courage- 
ous person, “ We will live in a hut in the woods 
and forget that tradesmen exist,” she said, 
“ and when we want food we’ll climb trees and 
eat what Nature grows.” There w'ere other 
reguiatiohs, the principal being a minimum of 
clpthing and the prohibition of shaving. Leo- 
pold agreed with everything, and in the late 
summer of 1902 the “ Simple Lifers ” started to 
find a home in the forest. 

For a season the archduke went about the 
woods scantily clothed and subsisting on the 
commph fruits of the earth, looking like a wild 
man from Borneo. Strange stories began to 
circulate of the bearded giant who seerned akin 
to a gorilla who was to be found W'anderihg 
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who had the outward appearance of a huma« 
being. Herr Wulfling and his wife heard none 
of these rumours, but went their own way, 
Wilhelmina growing more and more pleased 
with herself. What the ex-archduke’s feelings 
Were he, perhaps wisely, kept to himself. 

But when he ventured amongst human beings 
his resolution failed him. As long as he was with 
his wife her influence saved him for the cause 
she had so much at heart. Away from her he 
became more of an archduke and less of a 
democratic Simple Lifer. 

It happened that one afternoon he was stroll* 
ihg alorig the high road, bronzed and tanned, 
with a long bear4 and his hair falling below his 
shoulders, when he came upon a group of small 
boys. For a few moments their eyes dilated 
and their tongues protruded as they stared at 
the apparition before them. The archduke, 
ciad only in trousers, smiled good-humouredly, 
for he was fond of children, but the youngsters 
did not see that smile. He appeared to them to 
be a lunatic, and with the thoughtlessness erf 
youth they began to jeer him. 

Leopold escaped from his tormentors with 
difficulty, and when he was alone again he 
became agitated by doubts. He asked himself 
if he was deserving of the epithets that the boys, 
had applied to him. He had not seen a mirror 
for months, and he was consequently unable to 
tell the effect the Simple Life was having upon 

; “ I think I’ll look at mysfelf/’ he mi^ured 
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ne^vdasi^r, recalling Wilhejmina’s stringent rules, 
“^he needn’t know," 

The temptation was irresistible, and half an 
hour latw he startled the owner of a hairdresser’s 
^tablishment by suddenly thrusting himself 
into the shop and surveying his unkempt , beard 
and tanned cheeks in the big mirror. For*a few 
moments the archduke solemnly scrutinised him- 
self, and in that brief time he came to the con- 
clusion that the Simple Life was not for lum. 
He had been a dandy in his time; no one had 
looked better in the uniform of a crack Austrian 
regiment ; his handsome appearance had once 
beeit the talk of Vienna drawing-rooms, but now 
hfe was not human. He had no desire tb be an 
ape. Not that he sighed for the delights of a 
palace. He was still determined to be one of 
the people, but he was finislicd with the wild 
life of the woods, and he meant to go back to 
civilisation. 

Austrian archdukes are not in the habit of 
buying cheap, ready-made suits, but Leopold 
could not wait to have clothes made to order, 
and after he had been shaved he went to the 
nearest shop and bought a suit there and then. 
K did not fit him, but he was easily pleased now. 
Once he w^ clothed he could enter a hotel, 
engage a suite of rooms, and, incidentally, have 
^ S99*lds<inare meal. That meal completed his 
i^torataoh to sanity. 

yWhen^ Wulfling found him there she 
expostiuhtCd volubly. She was as devoted a 
’ ever she had been, and she 
-ei^^ husband' - until, they' 
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quarrelled violently arid she sought refilge in 
tears and reproaches. The upshot of it* Was that 
he told her that they were obviously unSuited 
to one another and that the sooner they parted 
the better. 

It ’vyas a sad end to their romance, but neither 
made any attempt to heal the breach. Of course, 
Wilhelmina was unable to wander about the 
woods alone, and she, too, bad to return to the 
ordinary haunts of mankind. The Archduke 
Leopold consulted a firm of lawyers, and arrange- 
ments were made for a divorce. It Was rumoured 
in Vienna that this was the first step “ Herr 
Wulfling ” was taking with a view to a return 
to his former life, but Vienna w^as mistaken. 
Leopold had not changed his opinion that 
“ Court life is dull, stupid, and wretched. Every^ 
thing about it is unsufferable. I cannot breathe 
at court. A free man has the world at his feetj 
but a prince, or a king is the puppet of his sur- 
roundings. Kings are just like other men. Not 
one in a hundred is worth a cent.” 

These are his own words, written down in 
black and white, and by his conduct the Arch- 
duke Leopold proved that he really believed 
■them. ■■■.'" 

Wilhelmina offered no objection to the divorefe 
proceedings, and with amazing promptness the 
couple who bad married in haste were unmarried 
with equally surprising celerity. “ He will now 
beg for pardon at the Hof burg,” said his rela- 
tives, and they smiled knowingly when they 
heard that he was engaged to Fraulein Hitter, 
a lady of respectable and humble birth. But 
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the second morgangitic marriage “ put the lid 
oih” as tKe Yankees say. Poor Francis Joseph 
forbade the mention of his name, and no paper 
which referred to the raatrimonial adventurer 
was permitted to enter the palace. Several 
members of Viennese society were banished^from 
the court because they were suspected of being 
in correspondence with “ Herr Wulfling,” and 
when the emperor heard that he was drawing an 
incoine from property within his dominions he 
gave orders that no more money was to be paid 
to Leopold. The command arrived too late, 
however^ for the wily archduke had already dis- 
posed of his interest and had safely invested the 
pi\>ceeds outside Austria. 

Fraulein Ritter proved a much more success- 
ful wife than the chorus girl. She liked a com- 
fortable home and plenty to eat, and with the 
archdxike she found a decent-sized villa, fur- 
nished it comfortably, and witli Iiim settled 
down to the life of an ordinary Swiss citizen. 
He was so pleased with Fraulein Ritter that he 
decided to become a naturalised Swiss, and, 
having complied with the usual formalities, he 
was admitted to all the rights and privileges of a 
citizen of the Swiss Republic. The act horrified 
his Austrian friends, and even those who liad 
regarded the two morganatic marriages as jokes 
were scandalised by Leopold’s preference for 
Sw'itzeriahd oyer his native country. It was an 
innovation that they resented. Other arch- 
dukes had married morganatieally, but only 
Tieopold had refused to retain his nationality. 
jBut their resentment did not affect him in the 



slightest degree. He was now a plain citizen, 
and he found the life to his liking. He and his 
' wife were soon popular, and their unambitious 
dinner parties were the events of the season in 
their humble sphere of life. They led ordinary 
lives,^ only once relieved from monotony, and 
that was by an action for slander which “Herr 
Wulfling ” brought against a journalist. 

It was an amusing affair altogetlier. From the 
time of his first marriage Leopold had 'been 
carefully watched by the Swiss Press. Most of 
the joiarnalists were of the opinion that the 
archduice was only posing and that he w^ 
simply iising his alias and his residence in 
Switzerland to conceal from piying eyes deeds 
which it would have been impossible to hide in 
Austria. During his married speU with W 
mlna Adamovics he was regarded as eecentrie, 
and when he became the husband of Fraulein 
Hitter it was thought that he Would reveal his 
tnae self. He was spied upon by sensatiom 
seekers, and when they were disappointed one 
journalist brought imagination to his aid and 
wrote an article which began by declaring that 
“ Herr Wulfling ” was a bad citizen who did not 
pay his rates, and went on to say that he was 
leading a dissipated life, and had always been 
known for his evil character. 

This was more than the democratic archduke 
could stand, and he enteied an action for slander. 
It was duly defended, and when ‘^Her^ Wulfling ’’ 
proved that he had been a regiflar ratepayer 
• proceeded to demand proofs frorn tb© defendant 
of his , statements as to character Of courscn 



the JourQuiist had to admit that he had nothing 
td advance in extertuatioii, and then Leopold, 
determined to kill the slander, showed that he 
had always been a good husband, and that there 
was no Swiss citizen more anxious than he was 
for the fair fame of the country which had 
admitted him to its rights, and privileges. In 
the end the judges found for “ Herr Wulfling,” 
ddiv^ring a highly laudatory judgment, which 
placed on record the fact that there was at least 
one archduke who was a credit to his family. 

Since his second marriage tlie archduke has 
been practically forgotten by tlie world, but 
now* and then visitors to Switzerland are re- 
mmded of his existence. Once when he ’was in 
Berne he happened to see an old lady struggling 
with a heavy parcel. He insisted upon carrying 
it for her to the cheap hotel she was staying at. 
When she offered him a “ tip ” he declined it, 
and later someone in the hotel told her that the 
man she had supposed to be a poor person 
trying to earn a few pence was the ex* Archduke 
who called himself “ Herr Wulfling.” But now 
and then he has foimd his discarded rank of use. 
Thus when he was travelling on the railway and 
had to confess that he had lost his ticket and 
had no money on him to pay he was in danger 
pf spending a night in the police station until 
he e^tially mentioned that he had once been an 
ardbiduke of Austria. After that he was per- 
mitted tp go home and remit the amount owing 

X l^ye heatd that at the outbreak of the war 
^iit|^^j;^is«i4etyices' to Francis Joseph,*; Wlip. : 
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roughly dedined to give him a commis,§idn in his 
array. Leopold fared no better with the Hdns 
but how that all the Hapsburgs haye been 
reduced to the ranks Leopold cannot regret 
that his nationality will protect his wife and 
himself during the period when an outraged 
deraocracy is clamouring for reprisals on those 
who misused their power in the past. 



CHAPTER XIX 

CiVSE OF SOPHY CHOTEK 

It was shortly befoi'e the South African War 
that a well-known French journalist happened 
to be staying for a few days with Professor 
Chambery, of Prague University, at his country 
house just outside the Hungarian town of Pres- 
burg. The two men had come on fi-om Vienna 
to escape from the Austrian capital at a time 
when nature, being at its loveliest, only man 
seemed vile. 

On the morning after their ariival they twice 
passed a catTiage occupied solely by a remark- 
able looking person, whose frock-coat suit could 
not disguise the fact that he was more accus- 
tomed to wearing uniform. The F renchman 
was particularly struck by the pallor of his face, 
aGCentuated as it was by a heavy black mous- 
tache. His eyes gleamed unnaturally, but it 
was the unhealthy whiteness of his cheeks that 
held his attention. 

“ I^ho is that?” he asked his friend when 
the carriage had .swept past them for the second 
time. 

“ Oh, that’s the Archduke Francis Ferdinand,” 
was the indifferent reply, for Chambery hated 
everything and everybody Austrian, “fie is 
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paying a visit to the Archduke Frederick and 
the Archduchess Isabella. In a few* moments 
you’ll be able to catch a glimpse of their place.” 

The journalist did not speak again for a few 
moments, for this was the first time he had seen 
the heir to the Dual Crowns Of Austria and 
Hungary. To him it seemed that the tragedy 
of the Hapvsburgs was written on the white face 
of the prince. r 

“ What’s the matter with him t ” he asked, 
after a pause. 

“He is consumptive,” said bis companion, 
and then added with a laugh— “ But he hasn’t 
come to Presburg to be cured of consumplibn. 
The afchduchess, the proudest and most aiii- 
bitious woman in Europe, has six daughters. 
They are all pretty — I have seen them myself 
but the Archduchess Gabrielle is the most 
beautiful of them all. She is the special attrac- 
tion.” 

“ Then she is likely to be the future Empress ? ” 
said the journalist. 

“ Yes, if Francis Ferdinand outlives his uncle, 
the Emperor,” answered Professor Charabery, 
“ but consumptives don’t live long. Still, there 
are always plenty of archdukes, so that the 
Austrian Crown will never want for a person to 
wear it.” 

The subject dropped, but the Frenchman 
could hot forget the pallor of the archduke’s 
face. Death seemed written on it, and yet at 
that time he had still more than sfajteen yea^ 
to live, and then it was an assassin who was 
responsible for his death. i 
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Gabrielle later in the day 
caiiie into'* town with a friend, and the Jpurnalist 
saw for hiJnself how lovely she was. It was 
impossible to imagine F raneis Ferd in and lookin g 
at anyone else, but with the Hapsburgs the 
unexpected generally happens, and the hfir to 
the throne was a tj^pical member of his family 
in this respect; The Frenchman naturally took 
an interest in the affair, and later on both .at 
Presburg and Vienna he heard a great deal 
about the archduke’s marriage, and how love 
eanle to him in the most romantic way, 

Francis Ferdinand had arrived in Presburg 
with* the intention of proposing to the Arch- 
duchess Gabrielle. He had danced with* her at 
those dull functions Which the Aus trian royal 
family tried to make exclusive and tried to 
enjoy, and, as she M' as quite attractive and 
pleasing, Francis Ferdinand, who knew that he 
was inclined to be consumptive, really did not 
care whom he married. But in common with a 
majority of persons who suffer from ill-health 
he had a weakness for talking about his ailment. 
Now a young girl like Gabrielle could not be 
expected to sit in a gloomy parlour and listen 
for an hour at a time to a young man’s descrip- 
tion of his sufferings and of his grievances with 
his doctors, Gabrielle was bright and Itolie- 
some, and she did not at all relish being tied to 
a mail whose manner suggested that he had just 
been sentenced to death. However, her strong- 
minded mother would not tolerate what she called 
Her daughter’s ‘'nonsense,” “ He’s the finest 
match in Europe,” said the Archduchess Isabella, 
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“ and you ought to be proud to s^ttract his 
attention.” So there was no help iW it, and 
Gabrielle had to “ look pleasant;” 

One afternoon in particular when Francis 
Ferdinand called and Gabrielle was sent to 
entertain him in the dreary old apartraent 
known as the Grand Salon, she Could scarcely 
listen patiently to his catalogue of grievances, 
and she was on the point of relieving her over- 
taxed nerves by running from the mOna^^^^ 
the door opened, and a tall, pretty girl-— she 
was a girl in years, but she looked much older 
on account of a certain tightness about the lips— 
entered, evidently unaware that the roonl was 
occupied, for the moment she discovered the 
presence of the august visitor and the arch- 
duchess she stammered out an apology, hnd 
began to beat a retreat. But this w^as Gabrielle’s 
opportunity and she seized it. Here a 
chance to escape from tlie royal bore, and she 
determined to take advantage of it. With a cry 
of joy she ran to the door to intercept the new- 
comer.'' ' 

“ Sophy,” she said, catching her by the arm, 
“ you’re Just the very person I wish to see. Let 
me present you to the Archduke Francis Fer- 
dinand. Cousin, this is the Countess Sophy 
Chotek. She’s a dear, and she know's every- 
thing. You must tell her aU about your com- 
plaint, and let Sophy give you good advice. 
There now;, I’m sure you’ll like one another.” 

Archduke and countess had Scarcely finished 
bowing to each other when the door clos^ 
behind Gabrielle. She had escaped* nnd was 
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already ^ her way to rejoin her sisters, whose 
society she preferred to that of the second 
greatest man in the empire. 

Such was the first meeting between the ill- 
fated couple. Sophy Chotek was the daughter of 
a nobleman of small means, and she had, been 
glad to accept the position of lady-in-waiting to 
the Archduchess Isabella, and as she was clever 
and tactful she was now an indispensable mem- 
ber of the household. The archduchess had six 
daughters, and they all loved Sophy, who was 
devoted to them. If any problem had to be 
solved she w'as asked to solve it. All difficult 
questions were referred to her, and the Arch- 
(ffichess Gabrielle, in foisting her on to the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, was only pursuing the 
general policy of that household. 

When tlm archduke gave the lady-in-waiting 
permission to be seated and began a stilted con- 
versation with her he was wondering how he 
could get rid of her. Had she been of his own 
rank he would have excused himself there and 
then, but he did not like to humiliate an inferior, 
especially as she had not forced her presence on 
him. Presently, however, Sophy Chotek began 
to talk. She did not say much, but every word 
she uttered was in its right place. She gradually 
drew the melancholy prince on to speak of his 
illnei^j and before he knew it he was opening 
his heart to her as he had never done before to 
anyone else. Sophy was a mistress of the ddfi- 

* “ HipF I feel for you,” she said in her gentle, 
ttiutsiml voicej “ but you must not live for. your- 
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self alone, Imperial Highness. You are neces- 
sary to the Empire— you are ” ' 

“ I take no interest in the empire, epuntess,” 
he said abruptly, “ but I thank you fpr your 
sympathy. I think I have found someone at 
last ?vho understands me. I am very, vei^ 
grateful.” 

The woman’s eyes shone. » 

“ Your gratitude is my greatest reward she 
said in a whisper. Then she raised her eyes 
again to the level of his. “ You must not be too 
hard on the Archduchess Gabrielle, Imperial 
Highness. She is only a girl.” 

“ Yes, she is only a girl,” he said, as if sneak- 
ing to himself. “ I wonder if I ought to drag her 
into my dull life ? ” 

Sophy, realising that she had better not dis- 
cuss the young archduchess, returned to the 
subject of his medical treatment. 

“ You will obey the doctor’s orders ? ” she 
said, and it seemed that all her soul was in her 
eyes, 

“I will,” he answered with a bow, and they 
parted. 

A few days afterwards tlie Archduchess Isa- 
belia came to the private room of her lady- 
iu-waiting, and with real emotion she thanked 
Sophy for having induced the archduke to take 
his medicine, adding that her daughter Gab- 
rielle mingled her gratitude with hers. It was a 
touching scene, but if only they could have fore- 
seen the future 1 

“ His Imperial Highness takes a great interest 
in you, Sophy,” she went on, “for he asked if 
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ybu woiiJid fee at the ball we are giving to-night. 
Qf course' I told him you would, and now I want 
you to do me another favour.” 

“ I am always at your service, madara,” said 
Sophy in her quiet way. 

^ “ Then will you fee particularly attentive to 
the archduke ? ” said Isabella pleadingly. 
- Cheer him up. ‘Speak to him of Gabrielle and 
What^a charming wife she will make. A daughter 
of mine. Empress of Austria. Ah, that would be 
something to live for ! ” 

They talked together for a long time, and 
Sophy proraised to do all that she could, and 
she *kept her promise. Francis Ferdinand sat 
many dances out with her, and when the ball 
was over was able to say in perfect sincerity 
that he had never enjoyed himself so much 
before. Hitherto he had only come to Prcsburg 
under pressure from his uncle, the emperor. 
F’rom henceforth he would willingly make the 
journey of his own accord. 

And so the courtship proceeded. The Arch- 
duchess Gabrielle w^as regarded as practically 
engaged to Francis Ferdinand, and already she 
was receiving some of the honours exclusive 
to the bride of a man rviio is expected to rule a 
great empire. Everybody with the exception 
of three persons declared that they were en- 
gaged— the exceptions were Francis Ferdinand, 
the Archduchess Gabrielle, and the Countess 
Sophy Chotek. 

,^A match-making mother is usually credited 
with foresight, not to mention considerable 
cunmn|f, and it is extraordinary that the'Arcfo 
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duchess Isabella, as crafty a woman a* can be 
^imagined, never suspected that when she practi* 
cally ordered her lady-ih-^waiting to act as com- 
panion to the Austrian heir whenever he paid 
her a visit she should be going the quickest way 
to the»destruction of her own ambitions. Francis 
Ferdinand simply revelled in Sophy’s society, 
which he found intensely interesting. Her con- 
versation and her repartee ; above all, ^ her 
brightness and her common sense, hypnotised 
him. He had been brought up in the gloomiest 
way by gloomy parents, and he was accustomed 
to meeting and mingling with automatons and 
not human beings. The very humaneness of 
Sophy Chotek captivated his heart and brain, 
arid long before he made his proposal he resolved 
that she should be his wife. 

The proposal actually took place in the garden 
at Presburg. They were standing beside one of 
the exquisite flower-beds w'hen she ventured to 
congratulate him on his good spirits. 

“ You look happier and I may say healthier 
than I’Ve ever known you to be,” she said; in a 
low voice. 

“ I am very happy,” he declared, his face 
lighting up, “ for yesterday the specialists ex- 
amined me and reported that the consumption 
has practically gone. I am actually putting on 
weight, countess.” Then he jerked out the 
memorable w'ords—“ Sophy, you saved my life. 
It is yours. Will you marry me ? 

She had been expecting something of this sor^ 
and yet when he asked her the momentous 
question she reeled as she thought rif the tre- 
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i|}eii4ou& pQSsibiliti^^^ involved. He had to 
hteh Si^ hy the arm on her feet, 

and virith a lover’s care and solicitude he would 
not let her answer him until she had quite 
recovered. 

♦ “I— I am afraid, Francis,” she whisipered, 
with a glance over her shoulder at the towering 
turrets of the castle. “ There’s the archduchess 
—she will be furious — and the emperor. lam 
only a woman. I should be weak against so 
.many.” V 

“ Promise to marry me,” said the archduke, 
m a whisper, “ and I will go to the emperor 
mySelf and obtain his consent. No one shall 
hear of our engagement until His Majesty has 
sauctipned it. Once he is on our side lio one will 
dare say a word against us. But whatever his 
decision I will marry no one but you.” 

She had known long since that he loved her, 
and now she told him that he was her ideal, and 
that she asked only to be allowed to look after 
him as long as they both lived. 

“I will go to Vienna to-morrow, Sophy,” he 
said, before they parted. “ Meanwhile we will 
keep our secret to ourselves.” 

There was a big dinner party in the castle that 
night, a farewell banquet to the august heir to 
the throne. The Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
was the guest of honour, and there were nearly 
a score of members of the reigning house to keep 
hiin company. Away down at the end of the 
table the Countess Sophy Chotek sat amongst 
more humble members of the party, and 
mpny wi^^^ and daughters of local magnates 
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took precedence of her. It was not nwarniisiri^ 
to her, for she knew that vxry soon sme would 
fise far above them all, for Sophy Chotek was 
ambitiGus, and she meant to be Francis Fer- 
dinand’s empress as well as his wife. 

'' The*, lovers had a brief reunion that nighfe 
when the archduke said good-bye to her in the 
presence of the family. He was leaving in the 
morning and Sophy gave him a message of ^love 
with her eyes— her tongue silenced because 
they were not alone— for was he not undertaking 
the journey on her behalf ? He loved her dearly, 
and he knew that she must be his wife— or 
nothing. Sophy Chotek, the poor lady-in-w’kit- 
ing, had' reason to be proud of her conquest. 

Francis Ferdinand was up early next morning, 
and he %vas in such a hurry to get to Vienna and 
settle the problems which were agitating him 
that he insisted upon taking an earlier train. 
The sudden alteration in his plans caused 
general confusion, and his valets had little or 
no time in which to pack, but the impatient 
lover, anxious to determine his fate, gave orders 
that there should be no delay, and, consequently, 
the packing was anything but thorough. 

When he had gone the family prepared to 
settle down to its usual placid if not dull exist- 
ence, and Sophy Chotek once more resumed her 
position of dependent. Tire young archduchesses 
relied npon her, and she was constantly at every- 
body’s beck and call, so she had very little 
..leisure. ; 

Meanwhile in another apartment the ambitious 

Wiother* was assuring hey hnsband that on his 
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ttext riiit the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
would f(»n)ally propose for their daughter Gab- 
rielle’s hand. IsabeUa was in an excelierft 
humour, and she did not resent the intrusion 
of a fpotman who came to inform her that His 
^Imperial Highness had left behind him ^evcrar 
valuable articles in gold and silver. This was, 
of course, the saquel to his hasty departure. 

“ They must be packed and dispatched at 
once,” said Isabella, rising. “Perhaps I had 
better superintend the packing myself.” 

She went to the bedroom lately occupied by 
her distinguished visitor, and began to examine 
thd costly articles he had forgotten. Suddenly 
she picked up a medallion framed in gold, and 
instantly her face hardened and her eyes glinted 
as she found herself looking at the features of 
her lady-in-waiting. 

“ Send the Countess Sophy Chotek here at 
once,” she commanded, and a few minutes 
later Sophy entered, but even before the Arch- 
duchess Isabella spoke she must have guessed 
from a single glance from her that her secret 
had been discovered. 

“ What does this mean?” thundered the 
haughty woman, holding the medallion towards 
her lady-imwaiting. 

“ It is the property of His Imperial Highness, 
madarh,” she said with a curtsy. 

“Who gave it to him ?” said the jealous 

^ “ I did at his special request, madam,” said 

For a minute— a long minute, too— the. women 
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faced one another. There waS no nsled few 
explanations or excuses. The Archdueness Isa*- 
hblla had had her eyes opened unexpectedly. 
She now remembered the numerous occasions 
when she had seen Francis Ferdinand and her 
lady-in-waiting chatting confidentially in odd'’ 
corners. She remembered that it \vas Sophy 
Chotek who had acted as guide «to the archduke 
when he had expressed a wish to see the castle 
from turret to cellar. And what a long time 
they had taken ! It was no relief to the over- 
wrought woman to admit to herself that all this 
had been sanctioned — nay, ordered by herself. 
In a flash she saw that her own hopes wbre 
perilously near a catastrophe. 

At last she found her voice. 

“ Countess,” she said, with icy politeness, 
“ you have exactly half an hour in which to 
leave the castle.” 

“ Btit I can’t pack in that time, madam,” 
said the lady-in-waiting. “ I must have at least 
until this afternoon.” 

“ If within half an hour you are not out of the 
castle I will have you expelled from it,” said 
the archduchess mercilessly. “ Your property 
Will be sent after you. From this moment we 
are utter strangers.” 

Sophy Chotek left Presburg immediately in a 
state of uncertainty. All depended now on the 
interview between the old emperor and his 
nephew. If Francis Ferdinand obtained per- 
mission to marry her all Would be well. 

She sent him a telegram, and in response^ he 
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^range^ for her to stay with friends near 
Vienna. \ Days of doubt and misery followed, 
for the emperor would not listen to his nephewis 
proposals. Day by day Sophy became paler and 
more spiritless, and Francis Ferdinand, driven 
*to desperation, took his courage in both^liandsf 
entered his uncle’s presence, and told him with 
exceptional blujrtness that he would marry 
Sophy Ghotek whether he approved or not and 
that* he was prepared to renounce all his rights 
and retire to Italy with the girl he loved. 

When he had convinced his uncle of his deter- 
mination the Emperor Francis Joseph had to 
giws in, though he obtained one important con- 
cession from his heir. The marriage was to be 
a morganatic one, and any children born to 
Sophy Ghotek were not to be considered of royal 
birth. In other words, no son of the union could 
succeed to the throne. 

The archduke, having signed away the rights 
of unborn children, the marriage took place. 
Of course, the Archduchess Isabella was furious, 
and momentarily elated by the Imperial decision 
that Francis Ferdinand’s children could not 
inherit the throne, she set to work to try and 
marry one of her daughters to the archduke’s 
nephew, Who was the next heir to the throne. 
This person is now, of course, the fugitive ex- 
Emperor Carl. Isabella, however, had another 
fahure, for the Archduke Charles Francis Joseph 
eyentualiy married the Princess Zita of Parma. 

But to return to Sophy and her husband. The 
marriage was completely successful, and although 
the ypuhg wife not recognised as a inember 
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of the Imperial House, she was not lesy. tactfvjJ 
as Duchess of Hohehberg^-the title gri|^ted het 
by the emperor— than she had been as the 
Countess Sophy Chotek. She was biding her 
time. It was only seldom that she discussed 
the future w’ith Francis Ferdinand, who was. 
devoted to her. This was after the birth of her 
second son, when the sight of her two healthy 
boys and the knowledge that they Were above 
the average in intelligence and good looks 
naturally caused her to wish that the elder might 
be the recognised heir to the throne. She knew 
that he would make a better emperor than any 
of the degenerate imbeciles produced by the 
Hapsbur^ system of inter*marriages. ’ 

“Do not w'orry,” said Francis Ferdinand, in 
that steady, determined voice of his that his 
enemies had learnt to fear, “ when I am em- 
peror I shall be all-powerful. Charles,” he was 
referring of course to his nephew, the second 
heir, “can live on in his fool’s paj-adise. When 
I am emperor you shall be empress and our son, 
Sophy, shall be the Crown Prince.” 

He meant it, too, because he M'as so much in 
love with the woman he had married that he 
regarded her wishes as commands. For her 
part she gave him no trouble, receiving the snubs 
of the archduchesses without complaint and 
ignoring the half-concealed insolence of the 
epurt officials. She did not wish to worry 
Francis Ferdinand, or involve him in any 
quarrels, but she was waiting for the day when 
her turn would come and she would be able to* 
■■'jepay ; fi|end ^apd' 'foe, ■ ^ 
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Amongst reigning monarchs sho found one 
tfeai frieifij and that was the late King Edward 
VII. It was true that Wilhelm II had privately 
promised Francis Ferdinand to receive his wife 
as an equal if they paid him a visit, but he broke 
.his promise and when the Archduke apd the' 
Duchess of Hohenberg visited Berlin and 
attended* a State banquet, Sophy Chotek was 
placed at table below the minor members of the 
Gerinan Royal Family. The archduke did not 
mind this very much, but when he was asked 
to a .function and his wife was not, although 
ladies were to be present, he promptly brought 
hi;^ visit to an end and returned home. This 
'happened some time after the archduke’s mar- 
riage, and when the next heir married and had 
a son, and the succession was settled, Wilhelm’s 
hostility towards Francis Ferdinand became 
more pronounced. He had been jealous of the 
latter’s liking for King Edward, and Francis 
Ferdinand’s admiration of the British nation 
greatly displeased the arch-Hun. I have no 
doubt in my mind that for these and other 
reasons Wilhelm II of Germany had a great deal 
to do with the events which led up to the terrible 
tragedy at Sarajevo in June, 1914. 

The kaiser, certain that Germany’s forty years 
of preparation for war had made it impregnable, 
wished for an opportunity to plunge Europe 
into bloodshed, confident that an easy victory 
would be his, and that world dominion would 
follow. He looked around him, therefore, to 
see how he could cause the nations to spring at 
one ahother’s throats^ and, knowing that the 
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Austro-Hungarian Empire is always a^seethiij^ 
mass of conflicting nationalities, anfl (linterest'^, 
he determined to start the conflagration there. , 

German agents were sent to Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the local discontents were 
"egged pn to make a show of resistance against 
Austria. The kaiser knew that if anything 
serious happened in Bosnia, the Austrian Em- 
peror would blame Serbia, because the province 
had once been part of the Serbian kingdom. 

While he was still in doubts as to what course 
he should pursue it was announced that Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife were to pay a visit to 
the disaffected provinces. Wilhelm, jealouj? of 
anyone happier than himself, resented the success 
of Francis Ferdinand’s marriage. He knew 
that the archduke and his wife were daily grow- 
ing in popularity. He was aw^are that the day 
the old emperor died the Duchess of Hohenburg 
would become an empress, and he hated her and 
her husband. They disliked him, and he had 
realised that Austria would become anti-Prussian 
if they reigned. 

The tragedy vof Sarajevo is too recent to need 
recapitulation. We all know how it was utilised 
by the kaiser to start the war. Austria blamed 
Serbia for the crime, and urged on by GerHiany 
refused to listen to reason. How bitterly she 
Jthust be repenting now ! 

And so Sophy Chotek, to use her best-known 
name, died by the side of the husband she 
loved, and with only one regret— that she was 
leaving her children to the tender mercies of her 
enemies. The romance ended in tragedy, swift. 
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sudd^ri^ and unexpected, but if the lovers lost 
Sieir iiv^s^ Austria lost much more, for they 
would have ruled her wisely when their turn 
hame and perhaps saved the Hapsburgs from 
extinction. 



CHAPTER XX 

A ROMANCE AND A TRAGEDY 

Odd Duke Ludwig of Bavaria came oi' an 
unhappy family. Of his five sisters, one, the 
Empress Elizabeth of Austria, was assassmated ; 
another was accidentally burnt to death ; a 
third was dethroned, and the remaining two 4ed 
tempestlious and distracted lives. For ma.ny' 
years Ludwig was spared the bad luck of his 
relations, but after a first successful marriage 
outside royalty he contracted a second one, 
which ended disastrously. 

The Bavarian Royal Family has always been 
noted for insanity and extravagance, and l.-udwig 
passed his early years in riotous self-indulgence, 
ignoring the warnings of his doctors, and even 
treating with contempt a polite expression of 
sorrow at his behaviour from Queen Victoria. 
The ymung duke argued that he could do no 
wrong provided lie did not imitate his relations, 
and he therefore struck out into a course of his 
own, which after all proved more successful than 
the policies of those who criticised him. He was 
a young man, tall and graceful, with a demo- 
cratic manner that wns in startling eontrast to 
the semi-divine attitude assumed by the lunatic 
members of the Bavarian Royal House. Ludwig 
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wouTd ^ anywhere and with anybody if sport 
w^is to ’be obtains and he was very popular 
with his «Mlow-offieers, who ’were rather sorry 
he was not kmg of Bavaria. Still, theTb 
was more than a chance that be would succeed 
to the throne, ajid the Bavarian statesmen, 
‘always had him in vieiv when tliey went match- 
making on behalf of their country. They hoped 
that Ludwig would marry into some powerful 
foreign family which would help Bavaria to 
withstand Prussian tyranny. In those years 
every true Bavarian loathed the Prussian. From 
the highest to the lowest all strove to keep 
their hated neighbours at bay, and every 
attempt on the part of Prussia to gain a foot- 
ing in Bavaria was repelled with fanatical fer- 
vour. 

That the hatred continued until quite recently 
is shown by the well-authenticated story of an 
incident which happened at a Bavarian review 
a year before the Great War. The king and the 
veteran Duke Ludwig were present. His Majesty, 
who had been troubled by the criticisms of the 
Sbcialist party in the Bavarian Diet, asked a 
certain regiment, of which he was colonel, two 
questions. The first was, “Who are the foes 
without ? ” and to this the soldiers answered, 
“ All enemies of the h’atherlaud, Majesty.” 
Thai was satisfactory, and the king, recalling 
the obnoxious activities of the Socialists, thought 
he would let them know his real opinion of 
them. He therefore asked, “And Who are 
the foes ■within Y ” Instead, how^ever, of the 
expected answer, “The Socialists,” the whole 
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regiment with one voice bellowed, , “ Those 
swines of Prussians, Majesty!” It was sMd 
that old Duke Ludwig nearly collapsed, so great 
ivas liis laughter, while the king went home i^ a' 
fury. 

, It was easy for Ludwig k his younger days 
to gaiii popularity by letting it be known that 
he would not wed a Prussian Princess. As he 
was near the throne this announcement was 
received with acclamation, and the unconven- 
tional prince proceeded to find a wife without 
botlicring about the political necessities ol his 
country. 

He had no dilficulty, for from his first mce.ting 
with Henrietta Mendel he decided that she must 
be his bride. Henrietta was very beautiful with 
an innocent, angelic cast of countenance, dreamy 
eyes, and lovely complexion. Imdwig first saw 
her on the boards of a Vienna theatre when he 
was swaggering in a box wdth half a dozen boon 
companions, most of whom were not sober. 
Ludwig himself liad dined and wined well, but 
the face of the obscure actress brought him to 
his senses, and he ceased to interrupt the per- 
formance, and as he had sufficient authority to 
make his friends behave themselves the per- 
formers were grateful. Then he waited im- 
patiently for the play to end, and immediately it 
was over he went round to the stage-door to 
beg an introduction to the beauty who had 
captivated him. 

The manager was only too delighted. Royal 
dukes were rather too plentiful in Austria, l>ut 
the enterprising theatrical speculator rubbed his 
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hands with glee as he realised What a boom 
there v^rould be for his company when it became 
known that a member of it had attracted tjie 
■^endship of Duke Ludwig of Bavaria. He, 
therefore, encouraged Henrietta to be very kind 
to His Royal Highness, never imagining that 
Ludwig was serious in his attentions and meant 
to^ make’ the girl his legal wife. 

Henrietta knew that she was a beauty, but 
she J had sufficient common-sense to admit that 
she" had no pretensions to be considered any- 
thing better than a third-rate actress. She could 
not hope for fame, and her ambition was to 
msirry comfortably and retire into priv.ate life. 

I Her father had kej)t a small sliop, and Henrietta 
had picked up what education she had from 
books and newspapers and the green-room — 
not very efficient academies, yet she was intelli- 
gent enough to make the most of them. 

Ludwig, young, handsome, rich, and impul- 
sive, forgot the world when Henrietta Mendel 
came into his life. She was so beautiful and 
fairylike that he could not bear to be parted 
from her, and when his courtship was in its 
earliest stages he declared that she must marry 
him. He did not ask for a hole-and-corner 
affair. They would be married with the fullest 
publicity, he said, for he was proud of her, and 
knew that she would make him happy. 

Of course, there was great opposition. Francis 
Joseph of Austria protested as the husband of 
Ludwig’s sister. He implored the duke not to 
give the Empress of Austria a shopkeeper’s 
daughter for a sister-in-law. Ludwig, who had 
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courage, retorted by advising Joseph to iry aiid 
make his own wife happy before interferin|i 
He was aware that his sister Elizabeth, '‘although 
onlv twentv-one, was a heart-broken and dfe^ 
illusioned woman, and he strongly resented the 
emperot’s advice, as well as the censure that it , 
implied. 

When Henrietta became his wife" it was 
fortunate for the lovers that Bismarck, the 
ambitious Prussian, was bent upon swallo\7ing 
up all the smaller States in the German Con- 
federacy, for he secretly encouraged the union, 
hoping that it would make the Bavarians mis- 
trust and quarrel with their reigning house. Of 
course, before the marriage took place Ludwig 
had to renounce formally all claims to the throne 
for himself and for any children he might have. 
But he did not mind this renunciation ; he was 
only too glad to escape from that heritage of 
lunatics, and he wanted to live the life of a 
gentleman of means and leisure, especially as he 
knew that his career as an army officer was not 
to be terminated l)ecause his wife came of the 
people. 

The marriage was very successful. Henrietta, 
although very young and hitherto something of 
a spoilt pet, knew how' to manage Ludwig. She 
held him by her personality. The world of 
women had no fascination for him now, Xudwig 
loved his home and the only child of the union, 
the famous Countess Marie Larisch. He had to 
be tactfully managed, of course, and sometimes 
Henrietta found him very trying |q Jive withf 
but her good sense triumphed oven all diffi- 
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cuJties,® and Duke Ludwig had the rare satisfao 
tfon fur a Wittelsbach of realising that his mar- 
riage wai not a failure. His sister, the Austrian 
Express, had cursed the day she was united to 
her husband ; two other sisters were complaining 
about their husbands ; cousins by the d^zcm 
were making food for scandalmongers by reason 
of their’ inability to live amicably with their 
consorts. ' All had, of course, married for reasons 
of State. No wonder Ludwig was in the habit 
of gleefully extolling the virtues of morganatic 
marriages. On one occasion lie horrified the 
Bavarian Council of Ministers by advising them 
tafind a healthy girl of good principles and make 
her the wife of King Ludwig. “ She may save 
him from a lunatic’s grave,” he said. “ Nothing 
else can.” His advice was rejected, and soon 
afterwards the king drowned himself. 

When Wilhelm the Second (and last) ascended 
the throne of Germany Ludwig and Henrietta 
had been' married many years, and, inspired by 
curiosity, the young monarch visited them. 
He was received by the Baroness von Wallersee, 
as Henrietta was now called, but Wilhelm had 
the bad taste to patronise the devoted wife of 
the Bavarian duke, Ludwig would have none 
of it, however. 

“ I knoyp Prussia wants to make trouble with 
Bavaria in order to have a pretext for declaring 
war on us,” he said angrily to the kaiser, “but 
remember that I am addressing you as my guest. 
I have nothing to do with the government of my 
beloved country. I renounced all my rights 
lon| ago. '■ Let me tell you, therefore, that when 
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you enter a gentleman’s house you must foehave 
yourselh An insult to my dear wife is an' insuft’ 
to,me.” * * 

A Bavarian comic paper at the time gave thii"’' 
story with .suitable illustrations, thinly dis- 
gflising ,the names, of coursef but everybody 
recognised them, and crowds assembled outside 
the duke’s house and cheered him. 

Had Ludwig taken any part in politics then 
there is no doubt that the kaiser would h&ve 
used all his influence to humiliate him, but he 
could not vent his wrath on the royal diike 
who lived in retirement except for the few 
months in the year when he trained with his 
regiments 

Meanwhile the happy years passed. Henriette 
never lost her beauty, and Ludwig, refined 
by her influence, was a model husband. Old 
came to him slowly, and filled him with 
no regrets. Both of them found their youth 
again in their only daughter until she came into 
the life of the Empress Elizabeth and through 
her was involv^ed in the Meyeiiing tragedy and 
the numerous scandals created by the Crown 
Prince Rudolph’s unhappy end. Then husband 
and wife consoled one another, and Ludwig 
prayed that when the time came for Henrietta 
to die he might die, too. He was destined, how- 
ever, to survive her many years, and to lose all 
that he had g^ned by his marriage to her. 

It was Henrietta who successfully ^steered 
her husband through the troublous times that 
followed the suicide of King Ludwig. She wisely 
kept hint) from taking part in the court intri^ies 
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that eJisued, and she would not let him Join in 
■the plot that enabled the present ex-king to 
annex ifee’ Crown while mad King Otto wa|, in 
m asylum. The kaiser sent Prussian spies to 
stir up strife in Bavaria, and an attempt was 
made to sow dissension between' Ludwig and 
the king and Crown. Prince. The duke would 
have fallen into the trap but for his wife, and he 
had good* cause* to appreciate her guidance when 
thei» Prussian plot was fully revealed in a scenh 
between the Crown Prince of (ierrnany and the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria. There was some 
candid talking then, and Prince Rupert, ani- 
mated by the insanity of his ancestors, was with 
difficulty restrained from personally chastising 
the kaiser’s heir. Only those in tlie inner circle 
of Diplomacy knew at the time how near Prussia 
and Bavaria were to going to war. 

The death of Henrietta Mendel, Baroness von 
Wallersee, was a terrible blow to Imdwig. He 
could scarcely be brought to realise that he was* 
a widower. The day after the funeral his ser- 
vants found him wandering helplessly about the 
house as if looking for the wife on w'hom he had 
leaned for so many years. Then he became ill, 
and his life was despaired of, and wdien he re- 
covered his friends decided that his thoughts 
must be distracted and that he must be made to 
take a keener interest in life. Polities were tried, 
but failed. He was too old for the intriguer of 
publie - life. His age also debarred him from 
taking part in army matters. There seemed 
Nothing for him to do but to await the end. 
Most people had forgotten him. His great con- 
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teniporary and brotlier-in-law, the Ernpetor 
Francis Joseph, would have nothing to_ do wiCh 
hirn, and Xudwig, even if he had married a girl 
of the people, would not condescend to me^ 
Katti Schratt, commonly reported to be Francis 
Joseph’s morganatic wife, who- was, as he must 
have shrewdly suspected, a spy in the pay of the 
German Secret Service. 

Then Ludwig completely astonished his friends 
^y informing them that he was going to mArry 
morganatically for the second time. They pro- 
tested;, advised, implored— all in vain. Tlen- 
rietta Mendel had made him happy, so why 
shouldn’t Madame von Bartoll ? Madame was 
no beauty, but she was interesting and clever. 
She knew how to Hatter, too, and her devotion 
to the duke was touching. From amongst all the 
ladies who had the honour of his acquaintance 
he selected her, and she was only too delighted 
to respond, for the marriage would give her a 
“ pull” in Bavarian society and bring with it 
riches. 

Madame von Bartoll was a Prussian by birth, 
who occasionally— this was, of course, before 
the war— claimed to have French blood in her 
veins. Although verging on middle age she 
liked to be skittish at times, and she was very 
hungry for money and social power. The world 
had progressed a lot since the day the duke had 
married Henrietta Mendel. ' Public opinion 
would no longer tolerate too much being made 
of the supposed difference bitweert royal blood 
and that of those outsadc the “ sacred pale.” 
The ambitious woman expected to be mad” a 
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duchess* and to be received by the tloyal House 
of Savaria. That she had some reason to antici- 
pate this !s evident when I mention that she was 
imithe pay of Prussia, and had for years main- 
tained an expensive establishment by means of 

presents ” from! SteinHaucr, the Chief of the 
German Secret Service. It is certain that, but 
for the hearty if unobtrusive support of the 
kaiser, Duke Luclwig would never have married 
Madume von Bartoll. Twice he wavered and* 
wrote cancelling the engagement, but on each 
occasion he changed his mind at the last moment. 
Meanwdiile, powerful and unscrupulous agents 
of, Prussia worked on Madame’s behalf, and 
•quietly and effecti%'ely the opposition* to the 
second morganatic marriage of the duke was 
removed. Even the then Regent was induced 
to regard the match with favour, though why he 
should have done so has nev(;r been ascertained. 
He could not have foreseen the sequel to Lud- 
wig’s second matrimonial adventure. 

The opposition of Francis .Joseph w'as easily 
disposed of. All that monarch’s relatives were 
well aware that he had married Katti Schratt, 
and that his morganatic wife practically directed 
Austrian affairs. Even the kaiser, master hypo- 
crite as he is, dared not take the old emperor 
seridusly, and nobody listened to his tearful 
protests, least of all Ludwig, his brother-in- 
. law, ; ... 

•There is no doubt that Ludwig married 
morganatically a si^'ond time because he believed 
Such a marriage to be guarantee of happiness. 
Madame von Bartoll appeared to be devoted to 
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him and an;fthing bu^ mercenary. It was with 
difficulty that she could be brought to disctiss 
marriage settlements. Her only object"in marry- 
ing him, she said with a blush, was that i|he 
might attend to his wants and be his devoted 
nurse during his remaining yr^rs. 

It is a well-known fact that a m^ and a 
woman may marry with the best intentions in 
the world and with considerable mutual affection 
*and yet from the moment they are husband and 
wife loathe one anotlicr. This was the case with 
Duke Ludwig and Madame von Bartoli, par- 
ticularly so with the duke. The service Had no 
sooner ended than he was seized with a violent 
revulsion of feeling. Madame von Bartoli, now* 
his wife, became hateful to him. He could not 
refrain from comparing her with Henrietta 
Mendel, whose memory became dearer and 
tenderer to him because he bitterly regretted 
having married again. It was only by an acci- 
dent that he did not assault Madame von 
Bartoli in front of the priests who had per- 
formed the ceremony, for he was about to do 
so when a friend, mistaking his passion for the 
symptoms of a fit of epilepsy— the family 
disease— seized him by the arm and led him 
away. 

That evening Ludwig was discovered sobbing 
bitterly, but he would not answer the anxious 
inquiries of his doctor. He knew that it was 
impossible to explain that he had realised his 
mistake and that the woman who had become 
his wife a few hours earlier was to him the most 
detestable jon the face of the earth. 
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Unfortunately Madame i'on Bartoll could not 
understand his sudden aversion to her. wShe 
was clevef in many respects, but she was unable 
to ^fathom his state of mind. When she ap- 
proached him with a fixed smile and a coy ex- 
pression and en#avoured to put her arms 
around hfro the old man turned and struMc her, 
and then In a paroxysm of rage tried to strangle 
her. She fled t(? her room shrieking and locked 
hersdf in all night. In the morning she tried to * 
believe that it had been only a horrid dream, 
but the first glimpse of her husband’s glowering 
countenance told the truth. 

Uad liudwig lived in a country where the 
“•people were not political slaves his violence 
would have resulted in his confinement in a 
lunatic asylum. Everybody knew how he per- 
secuted his morganatic wife. Many a time the 
silence of the night was broken by her screams, 
and had it not been for the servants the wretched 
woman would have been murdered. 

At last unable to endure, and by now in- 
differtnt as to whether the kaiser carried out 
his secret threats or not, she filed a petition for 
divorce against Ludwig. Great efforts were 
made to bush the matter up, and she was offered 
a large sum of money to withdraw the petition, 
but suffering had inspired her with vengeful 
feelings and she persevered. The Bavarian Court, 
acting on the instructions of the Royal Family, 
granted her request with as little publicity as 
possible, though enough Was revealed to prove 
that the old duke was as cruel and abandoned 
a rU^an as was to be found in the whole Empire 
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of Germany! His filst marriage had iSnatChed 

him from a wicked life ; his second demorahsed 

him. That is the simple ‘truth, and its very 
simplicity makes it a most perplexing hun|an 
problem. 
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